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THIS^ii>N£WYOT^ 

★  ,  .  .  with  the  world-famous  Madison  Square  Garden,  where 
sports  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  and  admissions  hit  millions. 
In  9  years  boxing  drew  6  million  dollars,  topped  by  the  rodeo, 
circus,  and  ice  shows.  Scene  of  hockey,  tennis,  basketball  games; 
dog,  poultry  and  horse  shows;  political  meetings  and  balls,  the 
Garden  cost  Sl/j  million  dollars.  Expert  crews  transform  it  for  each 
event  in  record  time.  13  miles  of  piping  an  inch  below  the  floor 
create  1 6  thin  films  of  ice  needed  for  a  solid  ice  surface  in  6  hours. 
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You  nood  nowspopors  to  soli  Now  Yoik 


EUGENE  MEYER 


This  photo  shows  a  very  small  portion  room  in  town  was  large  enough  to  hold  the 
of  the  crowd  of  906  Washington  booklovers  last  luncheon  and  the  Statler  Hotel  had  to 
who  paid  $2.75  each  to  attend  The  Washing*  combine  its  Presidential  ballroom  with  its 
ton  Post’s  last  Book  and  Author  luncheon  of  Congressional  room  to  hold  the  crowd, 
the  season. 

The  response  of  Washington  Post  read* 
Although  this  was  the  first  season  The  ers  to  these  Book  and  Author  luncheons  is 
Washington  Post  sponsored  Book  and  further  evidence  of  the  power  of  The  Wash* 
Author  luncheons  and  they  were  not  pro*  ington  Post  to  move  its  readers  to  action, 
moled  very  extensively,  a  total  of  2319  It’s  this  power  that  makes  The  Washington 
Washington  Post  readers  attended  the  four  Post  such  an  important  tool  for  selling  not 
luncheons.  Tickets  placed  on  sale  through  only  Book  and  Author  luncheon  tickets  but 
leading  bookstores  sold  in  ever  increasing  also  books,  corn  flakes,  furniture  and  any* 
numbers — starting  with  325,  each  luncheon  thing  else  in  this  rich,  major  market, 
drew  a  larger  crowd  until  no  single  hotel 
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Sign  of  The  Squirrel  Cage 

"I'liK  s(,)iiiKKKl.  in  Nature  passes  (lie  Dismal  Winter  in 
profoninl  repose,  Init  is  a  lively  Doniestiek  oliilder’s  cosset 
airortling  I’leasnre  l>y  feats  of  agility,  frolic  king  and  feasting 
with  Merry  Ways,  and  shews  to  Advantage  in  a  Cage  of 
Meleher  Wisinger,”  made  at  his  home  manufactory  in  Front 
Str<*et.  Philadelphia,  in  1771  .  . .  where  he  also  shaped 
"wire  work,  serc'ens,  sieves,  and  woven  riddles  for  cleaning 
the  cockle  and  garlic  in  wheat,  the  wild  seed  in  llaxseed  .  . 

i'o  SYMKOU.STS,  the  scpiirrel  cage  represents  the  rapidly 
revcdving  world,  and  man's  struggle  witli  the  cosmos  .  , . 
so  seers  see  a  close  brotherhood  hond  hetween  the  Colonial 
craftsman  and  today’s  newspaper  editor — who  makes  man 
and  all  his  doings  his  most  significant  task  .  . .  The  editor 
(lages  happenings  in  headlines,  events  in  the  day's  c'ditions 
.  .  .  and  working  skillfully  with  wires  .  .  .  sieves  the  cables 
of  chafl  .  .  .  screens  messages  of  the  momentous  .  .  .  sifts  the 
shifting  scene  for  stories  .  .  .  weaves  the  winnowed  into  a 
close  mesh  paper  open  daily  for  public  perusal. 

In  Phil-YDELPHIA,  The  Inquirer  wires  together  a  worthy 
audience — 575,(K)0  splendid  spenders  with  plenty  of  stored 
up  acorns  ...  a  cache  of  sales  opportunities,  which  invites 
the  attention  of  cagey  advertisers. 

yMailelpfiia  inquirer 
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after  day  .  .  .  yes,  they  tell  us  of  the  very  gratifying 
—  and  even  amazing  results  they  get  from  their 
advertising  in  this  newspaper. 

We're  always  pleased  to  hear  their  success  stories. 
But  there's  really  nothing  startling  about  the  fact  that 
they  do  get  a  handsome  return  on  the  advertising 
dollars  they  spend  —  for  you  see,  Sun-Telegraph 
families  hove  the  money  to  spend  and  do  spend  it. 
We  know  whereof  we  speak  because  they  spend 
$6,000,000  a  year  with  us  just  to  have  the  Sun-Telegraph 
in  their  homes  seven  days  a  week.  They  ore  our 
customers  .  .  .  and  yours  if  you  make  them  so  by 
advertising  to  them  in  their  favorite  newspaper. 


Yes,  when  one  ex- 
changes  his  dollars 
for  tickets  at  the  track, 
it  does  qrive  some 
mental  comfort  to 
know  that  one's  choice  oat-bumer  can  return  those 
dollars  with  some  profit  if  he  wins,  places  or  shows. 
Horses  have  been  known,  of  course,  to  come  home  .  , . 
out  of  the  money.  Or  shouldn't  we  hove  mentioned  that? 

When  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  exchanges  his 
dollars  for  newspaper  advertising,  though,  he  wants, 
and  has  every  right  to  expect,  nothing 
but  "win  money." 


Advertising  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  has  never  been  a  gamble. 
Advertisers  themselves  tell  us  so  day 
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A  CENTURY 


*W.  W.  EDGAR 

BOWUNG  EDITOR 


pionship  Tourney  that  saw  1,060  competing 
couples  hitting  the  pins.  In  his  odd  nn)ments 
he  serves  as  State  Bowling  Co-ordinator,  the 
"Judge  Landis”  of  the  business. 

But  when  summer’s  suns  dampen  the  ardor 
of  the  bowler,  Eddie  takes  up  the  cudgel  for 
golf  and  writes  "Tales  From  A  Wayside  Tee” 
with  a  "low  70”  score  for  readership. 

Yes,  Edgar  is  an  all-around  spons  writer 
with  the  energy,  enthusiasm  and  word-magic 
that  hoists  writers  to  the  top  of  the  list.  He 
is  one  virile  and  vigorous  reason  why  The 
Free  Press  is  best-read,  best-liked,  most-wanted 
in  the  Detroit  marketing  area. 


Modestly  he  claims  to  be  "the  homeliest 
man  in  America”.  However,  the  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  W.  W.  Edgar,  Free  Press  Bowling 
Editor,  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
proficiency  in  corralling  spot  news  from 
Detroit’s  bowling  alleys.  He  haunts  the  "lanes” 
and  regularly  comes  out  with  most  of  the 
answers  to  "what’s  doing”  in  bowling. 

Single  handed  he  sponsored  the  1946 
Detroit  Free  Press  Captains  and  Sponsors 
Tournament  that  broke  all  entry  records.  He 
supervised  the  State  Mixed  Doubles  Cham¬ 
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What  are  Americans  talking  about  these  days? 

Strikes?  Iran?  Taxes?  The  Boston  Red  Sox?  The  price  of  meat?  Fred 
Allen’s  latest  gag?  The  occupation  of  Japan?  President  Truman? 
The  housing  shortage? 

What  do  they  think  is  going  to  happen  in  this  country  in  the  next 
six  months? 

What  do  they  WANT  to  happen? 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  U.  P.’s  Washington  bureau  and  a  star 
reporter  of  the  national  scene  for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  finding  out. 
He  is  taking  the  pulse  of  the  nation  on  a  tour  that  will  carry  him  to  big 
cities,  to  cross-roads  where  people  speak  their  minds  around  the 
cracker  barrel,  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  American. 

On  Monday,  Wilson  will  start  reporting  his  findings  in  a  series  of  six 
dispatches  for  afternoon  newspapers.  His  series  will  be  another 
brilliant  chapter  in  “the  world’s*  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  news.’’ 


IS  YOUR  MORGUE  ALIVE? 


and  there,  in  many  newspapers, 
the  fast-paced  mechanism  of  news¬ 
gathering  comes  to  a  stand-still. 


An  important  story  breaks  • .  • 
an  edition  closes  within  the  hour 
but  additional  facts  are  needed  . 
a  rush-call  to  the  morgue  • .  • 


In  publishing  a  newspaper— from  a  small  daily  to 
a  metropolitan  giant . . .  the  news  staff  must  have  facts 
and  accurate  information  readily  accessible. 

Today,  The  New  York  Times  index  is  being  used 


to  supplement  the  clipping  files  and  morgues  of 
newspapers  all  over  the  country.  Editors,  reporters 
and  newspaper  librarians  are  saving  themselves  hours 
of  tedious  research  by  referring  to  The  Times  Index 
whenever  the  question  is  one  of  current  news  information 
...  by  using  The  Times  Index  as  a  reference 
source  of  all  news  events— national  and  world-wide. 

Newsmen  who  use  The  Times  Index 
. . .  swear  by  it!  The  Times  Index 
can  make  your  job  easier  fool 
Write  today  for  full  information. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX  . . .  published  by 

Sljne  Jfeiw  fJark  Slitite;! 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

•  A  book  of  independent  research 
value,  supplying  hard-to-find  facts 
. . .  without  reference  to  news  files. 

•  A  one-volume  morgue  of  news  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  New  York  Times. 

•  A  guide  to  general,  notional  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  in  all  newspapers. 

Available  in  monthly  issues  or 
yearly  cumulative  volume. 

12  Monthly  Issues  ...  $20.00 

Annual  Volume  $26.00 

Monthly  &  Annual  $35.00 
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Dailies  Suffer  Dama  ge  in  N.Y.-Pa.  Floods 

Oon’t  Relax  Newsprint  Saving,  ANPA  Cautions 


although  the  situation  has  eased  somewhat 
with  settlement  of  the  railroad  strike  and 
an  of  newsprint  rolling  again,  the  coal  strike 
in  the  United  States  and  the  loggers’  strike 
10  British  Columbia  still  pose  problems,  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
mned  this  week  in  cautioning  publishers  not 
to  relax  their  efforts  to  conserve  paper. 

A  report  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  ANPA 
noted,  is  that  the  CIO  union  which  controls  the 
.Tinjority  of  the  loggers  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  operators  have  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  log  supply  for  news¬ 
print  looks  more  favorable  than  a  week  ago 
when  a  strike  was  expected  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

The  B.  C.  strike  continues  with  curtailment  of 
newsprint  production  expected  shortly  because 
(A  loss  of  logs  on  hand  at  mills. 

In  addition,  a  seamen’s  strike  in  Canada  also 
threatened  log  shipments  with  many  freighters 
tied  up  at  docks. 

The  Powell  River  Co.,  one  of  Canada’s  large 
newsprint  manufacturers,  has  advised  its  cus¬ 
tomers  that  unless  the  logging  strike  is  ended 
quickly  it  will  not  be  able  to  produce  newsprint 
after  the  first  week  of  June  on  a  full  basis. 

Further  aggravating  the  newsprint  picture  for 
publishers  is  the  threatened  shipping  strike  on 
June  15. 

Publishers  around  the  country  continued  to 
run  abbreviated  editions  this  week  and  more 
newspapers  reported  curtailing  advertising  in 
favor  of  news.  These  reports 
reached  Editor  &  Publisher:  ^ 

Des  Moines — The  Register  and 
Tribune  eliminated  all  advertis-  Rochester 

ing  the  first  three  days  of  the  Union  n  m 
week,  resuming  May  29  after  ' 

receipt  of  newsprint.  “®Y  fh: 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Star  thrown  aroi 
^turday  and  Sunday  cancelled  The  Time 

all  classified  and  display  adver-  x 
tiling  except  death  notices,  lost  *  Chronicle 

and  found,  small  theater  ads  dispute  wai 

and  copy  bearing  upon  the  rail  i-_.  -i 
crisis.  The  Sunday  paper  also  , 

was  reduced  in  size  by  eliminat-  workers  ret 
ing  some  sections.  Employes 

Memphis — Both  the  Commer-  mained  at 
rial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
reduced  their  papers  to  eight  work  wh 

pages  Monday  and  restricted  ad-  Although 

vertising  as  a  result  of  paper  were  oicke 
being  delayed.  ,  , 

Dayton,  O. — The  Daily  News  union  labor 

eliminated  all  but  classified  on  The  city  < 


The  mail  rides  with  newspapers! 
Clarence  Cash,  a  Dallas  Morning 
News  truck  driver,  receives  sacks 
of  moil  for  delivery  to  postoiiices 
on  his  route  in  East  Texas. 

( How  newspapers  maintained 
sendee  during  rail  strike — see 
page  48a) 


Cit'Twide  Strike  Stops  2  Dailies 

Rochester,  N.  Y - The  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  a.m.,  and  Times 

Union,  p.  m.,  both  Gannett  newspapers,  were  forced  to  suspend 
one  day  this  week  as  employes  refused  to  cross  picket  lines 
thrown  around  the  plants  by  striking  city  employes. 

The  Times-Union  did  not  appear  May  28  and  the  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  missed  a  full  edition  the  next  day  although  the 
dispute  was  settled  early  that  morning.  The  Times-Union  also 
lost  part  of  its  press  run  Tuesday  when  circulation  department 
workers  refused  to  pass  papers  through  the  picket  line. 

Employes  in  the  plants  when  the  picket  lines  formed  re¬ 
mained  at  their  jobs  until  quitting  time  but  refused  to  return 
to  work  when  they  left  the  plant. 

Although  no  newspaper  employes  were  on  strike,  the  plants 
were  picketed  along  with  other  establishments  employing 
union  labor  to  focus  attention  on  the  strikers'  grievances. 

The  city  got  its  news  from  hourly  broadcasts. 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  publish-  - - - - _ 

ing  12  pages  on  Saturday,  16  necessary,  since  most  of  the  suspension  of  publication 
pages  Sunday.  The  Herald  and  Post’s  newsprint  comes  from  Galveston,  Tex.  —  The 


EIGHT  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  least 
two  in  southern  New  York  were  harassed 
with  flood  damage  this  week  and  six  of  these 
temporarily  suspended  publication. 

In  some  areas,  communications  facilities  were 
cut  off  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
newspapers  directly  as  E&P  went  to  press.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  others  were  still  unable  to  give 
compiete  accounts  of  the  damage,  but  prelim¬ 
inary  surveys  revealed  that  some  newsprint  was 
lo.st  and  .several  press  units  were  put  out  of 
operation. 

In  Williamsport,  Pa.,  where  waters  overflow¬ 
ing  from  the  Susquehanna  made  the  city  one  of 
the  hardest  hit  in  the  state,  both  the  morning 
Gazette-Bulletin  and  the  evening  Sun  were 
forced  to  stop  publication  for  at  least  two  days 
and  the  Grit  (a  weekly)  will  appear  two  or 
three  days  late. 

W.  Van  Person,  business  manager,  Gazette- 
Bulletin  and  Sun,  said  20  inches  of  water  in  the 
basement  of  the  plant  destroyed  11  66-inch  rolls 
of  paper. 

newspapers'  started  moving  the  paper  about  an 

alias  Mornino  hour  earlier,  we  may  have  saved  all  of  it,”  he 
eceives  sacks  finished  publishing  our 

to  postoiiices  '  Tuesday )  morning  edition  when  the  water 
Xoxas.  started  to  come  in.” 

George  R.  Lamade,  Grit  president,  said  that 
maintained  although  the  water  seeped  into  the  pressroom 
I  strike — see  and  damaged  some  equipment,  there  were  “no 
unusual  losses.” 

■'We  had  ample  notice  of  the  flood,”  he  said. 

“and  since  we  suffered  an  ex- 
o  TN  perience  quite  similar  10  years 

tops  2  DCIlllGS  ago,  we  knew  what  to  do.  We 

&  Chronicle,  a.m.,  and  Times  didn’t  lose  a  single  roll  of  news- 

.  j ,  j  print  in  the  shop,  but  three  car¬ 

pers,  were  forced  to  suspend 

'efused  to  cross  picket  lines  unloaded  from  a  railroad  siding 

king  city  employes.  were  destroyed.” 

w  „  9P  ,-*,,4  iKa  ^n  Bradford,  Pa..  H.  A.  Satter- 

^  white,  general  manager.  Era  and 

the  next  day  although  the  Star  and  Record,  reported  em- 

ning.  The  Times-Union  also  ployes  had  prevented  most  of 

when  circulation  department  Jhe  water  from  coming  in  by 

.  barricading  the  steel  doors  of 

trough  the  picket  Ime.  the  plant  with  more  than  a  ton 

the  picket  lines  formed  re-  of  waste  paper.  Neither  of  the 

J  time  but  refused  to  return  publications,  he  said,  had  missed 

an  edition. 

“The  pit  under  our  big  press 
‘s  were  on  strike,  the  plants  filled  with  water,  but  the  boys 

establishments  employing  ^‘^Pt  bailing  it  out  to  keep  it 

,  .  from  reaching  the  motors,  he 

the  strikers  grievances.  continued.  “The  boilers  got 

ly  broadcasts.  flooded,  naturally,  and  the  water 

-  ’  soaked  through  the  heavy 

spension  of  publication.  wooden  floor  in  our  warehouse, 

Galveston,  Tex.  —  The  News  destroying  about  10  35-inch  rolls 


the  Journal  also  reduced  edition  Newfoundland  and  from  the  and  the  Tribune  reduced  edition  of  paper.  But  we  got  out  of  it 


Houston,  Tex. — The  Chronicle  kin,  “Tex. 


Southland  Paper  Mills  at  Luf-  sizes. 


Beaumont,  Tex. — The  Enter- 


eliminated  all  display  and  re-  The  Press  announced  that  al-  prise  and  the  Journal  instituted  paper. 

huced  to  10  pages  daily.  The  though  none  of  its  paper  comes  paper  consumption  cuts.  When  the  press  room  of  the 

Port  reduced  257o  in  newsprint  from  B.C.,  it  would  take  imme-  Fort  Smith,  Ark. — A  schedule  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald  was 

consumption  although  it  is  not  diate  steps  to  help  fellow  pub-  of  three  “ad-less”  four-page  edi-  flooded,  the  type  was  set  in 

affected  by  the  B.C.  loggers  Ushers  by  rationing  advertising  tions  a  week  was  announced  by  Titusville  and  mats  were  taken 

sfiike.  and  setting  aside  newsprint  to  the  Times-Record  and  the  South-  to  the  plant  of  the  Franklin 


pretty  luckily — we  re  even  going 
to  try  to  salvage  some  of  the 


Port  reduced  25%  in  newsprint  from  B.C.,  it  would  take  imme- 


The  Post  told  readers  it  in-  be  loaned  to  any  daily  newspa- 
lended  to  place  itself  in  a  posi-  per  of  general  circulation  in 
lion  to  help  the  Chronicle  if  Texas  which  might  be  facing 


west  American. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — The  New 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


( Pa. )  News-Herald  where  the 
paper  was  run  off  for  delivery 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Sen.  Glass  Succumbs  at  88; 
Publisher  and  Statesman 


Served  Country  for  Many  Years; 
Owned  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Newspapers 


SENATOR  Carter  Glass,  88-year- 

old  dean  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  one  of  America's 
best  known  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  died  May  28  at  his  hotel 
apartment  in  Washington. 

Publisher  of  the  Lynchburg 
I  Va. )  News  and  Advance,  father 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  senior  senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  the  mighty  but  diminu¬ 
tive  publisher  -  statesman  died 
with  both  office  and  title,  though 
his  health  had  last  permitted 
him  to  attend  Congress  in  1942 
and  much  of  the  publishing 
burden  in  recent  years  had  fal¬ 
len  to  his  sons.  Carter  Jr.  and 
the  late  Powell  Glass. 

As  an  editorialist  and  as  states¬ 
man  he  opposed  vigorously  the 
forces  of  bigotry,  threats  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  loose  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Constitution  and 
what  he  considered  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  New  Deal  toward 
overcentralization  of  powers  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Fought  the  New  Deal 

A  I>emocrat.  loyal  to  his  party 
but  unconstrained  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  political  or  editorial 
opinions,  he  was  respected  by 
members  of  his  own  and  the 
Republican  party  alike  for  un¬ 
doubted  sincerity  and  honesty 
and  his  readiness  to  fight  fierce¬ 
ly  and  gallantly  for  whatever 
he  considered  right. 

He  backed  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  for  the  presidency,  but  later 
he  w'as  one  of  his  most  vigorous 
opponents  on  such  proposals  as 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
.Administration,  Works  Projects 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertiaing  14 

Books  in  Review  48B 

Bright  Ideos  52 

Cartoons  13 

Circulotion  48 

Editorial  34 

Employe  Relations  46 

New  Business  40 

Obituary  61 

Party  Line  16 

Personals  35 

Photography  44 

Promotion  .  52 

Radio  44 

Shop  Talk  64 

Short  Tokes  28 

Syndicates  42 


.til)  srticle  atipfariiis  in  thU  iiiib- 
liratlon  nmy  be  rr|iro«luceil  iirovided 
acknowledsnieiit  Ih  made  of  the  Editor 
a  Publifther  copyrisht  and  the  date  of 
i<ikue. 


Administration,  big  reiief  .spend¬ 
ing  and  Supreme  Court  "pack¬ 
ing." 

When  the  Nationai  Recovery 
Administration  codes  were 
pressed  upon  newspapers  by 
Generai  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  the 
peppery  Senator  defied  him: 

"You  can’t  put  your  bird  of 
prey  on  my  front  page.  And  if 
you  try  to,  I’ll  guarantee  that 
the  man  you  send  to  Lynch¬ 
burg  .  .  .  will  be  thrown  out  of 
the  first  window." 

He  never  did  carry  the  Blue 
Eagle  on  either  Glass  newspaper. 

It  was  his  success  in  acquiring 
and  building  up  his  newspapers 
as  instruments  of  public  opinion 
and  solid  business  enterprises, 
his  aggressive  attitude  toward 
politics  and  his  reputation  for 
integrity  that  caused  Virginia 
poiitical  leaders  to  draft  him 
into  state  and  then  national 
politics. 

One  particular  incident  illus¬ 
trating  his  combination  of  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  courage  is  told 
as  immediately  leading  to  his 
state  reputation  and  political 
career. 

He  was  by  1896  owner  of  the 
Lynchburg  News.  Virginian  and 
Advance,  when  an  editor  came 
in  from  outside  and  started  a 
muckraking  paper  called  the 
Earth.  When  this  editor  carried 
his  muckraking  to  the  point  of 
raking  up  an  old  and  atoned-for 
scandal  affecting  a  clergyman. 
Glass  went  into  editorial  action 
and  named  the  rival  newspaper¬ 
man  a  liar,  scoundrel  and  a  few 
other  things. 

The  Earth  editor  retorted  that 
where  he  came  from  men  settled 
such  charges  with  guns  in  the 
open  street,  and  Glass  answered 
with  a  front  page  notice  naming 
9  o'clock  the  next  morning  and 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Bank 
streets  as  the  time  and  place, 
and  pistols  as  the  weapons. 

Shoot — and  Gat  It  Over! 

Neither  the  rival  editor  nor 
his  paper  appeared  the  next  day. 
but  the  editor's  wife  appeared 
with  a  pistol  at  Glass’  office.  As 
a  true  Virginian  he  could  not  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  a  lady,  he 
told  her.  and  urged  if  she 
planned  to  shoot  to  get  it  over 
with.  She  changed  her  mind, 
and  shortly  the  Earth  made  its 
final  appearance  announcing 
that  the  editor  from  outside 
planned  to  leave  town.  That 
same  year  Glass  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  State  Senate. 

Senator  Glass  came  from  a 
newspaper  family  that  persists 
in  his  surviving  son.  Carter,  Jr., 
co-publisher  of  the  Lynchburg 
papers.  His  father,  Robert  H. 
Glass,  was  an  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Virginia  and  associated 
with  the  Lynchburg  Republican 


and  Petersburg  Post,  the  two 
papers  on  which  Carter  Glass 
held  his  first  jobs.  His  great- 
uncle,  Robert  Cauthon,  had 
established  the  Republican  in 
1840,  which  the  family  later  lost 
to  the  Virginian.  ’Two  brothers, 
Robert  H.  and  Douglas,  held 
executive  posts  on  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  newspapers.  A  nephew, 
Robert  C.,  is  editor  of  the  News, 
and  a  grandson.  Carter  HI, 
started  as  a  printer's  devil  while 
still  in  high  school  and  before 
going  into  service. 

First  a  Carrier  Boy 

The  late  Senator  began  as  a 
carrier  boy  for  the  Repubiican 
while  attending  school,  but  after 
his  father’s  financial  reverses 
joined  that  paper  as  a  printer's 
devil  in  1872  at  the  age  of  14. 
When  his  family  moved  to  Pet¬ 
ersburg,  he  worked  there  for  a 
while,  then  returned  to  Lynch¬ 
burg  in  1877  to  take  a  job  as 
clerk  in  the  freight  office  of  the 
old  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Railway.  Except  for  his 
three  years  there  he  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  all  his  life. 

In  1880  he  returned  to  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Lynchburg  News.  He  was  then 
22,  but  he  rose  rapidly  to  editor 
of  the  paper  and  in  1888  had  the 
opportunity  to  buy  it  for  $13,000. 

Although  he  had  only  $60  at 
the  time,  he  swung  a  loan  and 
purchased  the  paper,  paid  off 
the  instalments  promptly  and 
by  1893  was  able  to  buy  the  Vir¬ 
ginian,  the  same  paper  which 
had  absorbed  the  family  paper, 
the  old  Republican.  He  merged 
the  two  Lynchburg  papers  and 
in  1896  bought  also  the  after¬ 
noon  paper,  the  Advance. 

Senator  Glass'  first  public  of¬ 
fice  was  a  byproduct  of  his  city 
government  beat  for  the  News, 
a  clerkship  of  the  city  council 
at  $300  a  year,  which  he  held 
for  20  years  until  after  he  had 
become  a  state  senator,  but  it 
was  only  at  the  .insistence  of 
friends  and  backers  that  he  en¬ 
tered  his  first  senatorial  cam¬ 
paign.  Considering  his  long 
political  career,  the  Senator  did 
remarkably  little  campaigning. 
He  was  sick  in  another  state 
when  friends  entered  his  name 
in  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  Virginia  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1902  and  elected  him 
against  opposition  but  without 
a  campaign. 

In  1902  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  was  re¬ 
elected  for  two  years  eight 
straight  times  until  1918,  when 
he  resigned  to  join  President 
Wilson's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  In  1919  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Senate  to  com¬ 
plete  an  unexpired  term,  was 
reelected  in  his  own  right  five 
years  later  and  returned  auto¬ 
matically  every  six  years  from 
then  on. 

Exceeded  by  two  senators  in 
point  of  service,  he  was  dean  of 
the  ^nate  in  point  of  age.  Dur- 

EDITOR  & 


Carter  Glass 

ing  his  last  term  he  had  not  been 
able  to  attend  the  Senate,  but 
was  administered  the  oa&  of 
office  at  his  sick  bed — the  second 
such  senatorial  concession  in 
history. 

Federai  Reserve  His  Monument 

His  monument  in  Cabinet 
service  was  creation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  which 
stands  today  almost  identically 
the  same  as  it  was  as  he  en¬ 
visioned  it  in  the  bill  he  orif- 
inally  submitted  to  Congress 
Several  years  ago,  when  the 
new  Federal  Reserve  Buildini 
was  dedicated  he,  naturally,  was 
invited  to  be  one  of  the  offlciil 
guests  at  the  ceremony.  He  found 
the  program  to  be  one  dedicated 
more  to  him  than  to  the  glisten¬ 
ing  marble  structure  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Potomac  River.  In  the 
main  lobby  he  watched  throi^ 
tears  of  gratitude  as  curtains 
parted  to  reveal  a  huge  plaque 
bearing  his  likeness  and  attest¬ 
ing  to  his  creation  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  system.  Laudatory  speeches 
added  to  his  memories  of  the 
occasion. 

The  statesman  had  attended 
his  last  session  of  Congress  in 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


CALENDAR 

June  6-8 — Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  midsummer 
meeting,  Arlington  Hotel 
Hot  Springs. 

June  7-8 — Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  convention.  Hotel  Tay¬ 
lor,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

June  10  - 12  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executive  s' 
Assn.,  convention.  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

June  1.3-16— National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  61st  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Stanley  Hotel,  Estes 
Park,  Colorado. 

June  14-16  — Californu 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  first  postwar  con¬ 
vention,  Elks  Club,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

June  14-16— New  Jer;sey 
Press  Assn,  and  Mechanical 
Conference,  joint  meetingi 
Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

June  16-21— American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Casey. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
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foseph  M.  Patterson  Dies; 
[founded  N.  Y.  News  in  1919 


Publisher  oi  Country's  Largest 
Paper  Was  67;  Called  'Genius' 


at  24,  he  stumped  Chicago 
against  boss  rule  and  was  elected 
to  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  * 

Two  years  later  he  help^ 

OPT.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  posed  the  foreign  policies  of  elect  a  municipal  -  ownership 

(7,  president  of  the  News  Syn-  President  Roosevelt,  provoking  mayor  of  Chicago,  despite  op- 

liiaie  Co..  Inc.,  publishers  of  nationwide  controversy.  position  of  the  Tribune,  and  as 

Ifeic  Y^k  N^s,  di^  May  Grandson  of  Joseph  Medill,  a  reward  was  named  Commis- 

.  jjyjjjjgj.  jjjg  Chicago  Tribune, 
he  was  born  in  Chicago  Jan.  6. 

1879,  to  Robert  W.  and  Eleanor 
.  Medill  Patterson.  His  father 

u  idea  back  in  1919  and  de-  general  manager,  later 

■eloped  it  into  a  successful  news-  publisher  of  the  family  news- 
Piper  property.  Captain  Patter-  paper. 

ioo  ®  Captain  Patterson  attended 

seat  complicated  by  the  effects  private  schools  in  Chicago  and 


H  at  Doctor’s  Hospital,  New 
ygk.  ,  , 

One  of  the  nation  s  foremost 
uDOpaper  publishers  who  took 


g(  I  serious  attack  of  pneumonia 
!ic  bad  suffered  last  November. 
He  had  been  in  the  hospital 
since  May  11. 

Deoth  Came  Quietly 
Death  came  quietly.  At  his 
bedside  were  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Mary  King  Patterson,  woman’s 
pile  editor  of  the  News;  a 
diuihter,  Mrs.  Harry  Guggen¬ 
heim,  who  publishes  the  Hemp- 
st^,  L.  I.  Newsday  as  Alicia 
Patterson;  and  his  son.  First 
LL  James  Patterson,  U.  S. 
.trmy. 

Two  other  daughters,  Mrs. 
Donald  W.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Jo¬ 
sephine  Patterson  Reeve,  were 
Mtified  immediately  of  the 
death.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick.  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribime  and  a  cousin,  flew  in 
from  Chicago. 

After  transfer  from  the  Os- 
sinii^,  N.  Y.  home  of  the  late 
publisher  to  the  Washington 
home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
M.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Wuhingtoii  ( D.  C.)  Times  Her- 
aU,  burial  took  place  May  28  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
.Arlington,  Va. 

Captain  Patterson  was  the 
genius  behind  the  newspaper  he 
conceived  in  June,  1919. 

Editor,  soldier,  novelist,  play¬ 
wright  and  a  man  with  a  unique 
talent  for  understanding  the 


France,  was  graduated  from 
Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass., 
and  after  a  year  on  a  New  Mex¬ 
ico  ranch,  entered  Yale.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  moderately 
as  a  scholar  and  athlete,  and 
passed  a  summer  in  China  cov¬ 
ering  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  He 
was  graduated  in  1901. 

His  first  job  was  reporting  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  his 
first  salary,  $15  a  week,  came  to 
him  at  a  time  he  was  getting  an 
allowance  of  $10,000  a  year.  As 
a  reporter  he  developed  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  reform  politics.  In  1903, 


sioner  of  Public  Works.  He 
forced  a  half-million  dollar  set¬ 
tlement  from  State  Street  de¬ 
partment  stores  he  caught  in 
the  act  of  extending  their  base¬ 
ments  under  city  streets,  and 
gained  a  national  reputation. 
He  resigned  as  commissioner  in 
1906. 

Wrote  Books,  Plays 

He  had,  he  said,  become  a 
Socialist.  Believing  himself  a 
•’drone,”  he  announced,  “I  shall 
go  to  work  and  try  to  produce 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
which  I  consume.” 

Retiring  to  an  Illinois  farm, 
he  wrote  books  and  plays. 
Among  the  titles  were  “Confes¬ 
sions  of  a  Drone,”  “A  Little 
Brother  of  the  Rich,  ”  “Dope,” 
and  ‘‘By-Products.’'  His  most 
successful  play  was  “The  Fourth 
Estate,”  written  in  collaboration 
with  James  Keeley  and  Harriet 


Five-Man  Board  Will  Continue 
To  Function  on  New  York  News 


SET  UP  15  years  ago  to  ad¬ 
vise  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson 
in  publishing  the  New  York 
Daily  and  Sunday  News,  and  to 
continue  operation  of  the  papers 
in  the  event  of  his  incapacita¬ 
tion  or  death,  a  five-man 
“board”  of  News  executives  this 
week  held  the  operating  reins 
of  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
country. 

However,  the  “board,”  as  it  is 
known  around  the  News,  will 
be  responsible  to  the  Board  of 


,  .  -  .  '  Directors  of  the  News  Syndicate 

iresms  and  aspirations  of  the  Company,  which  publishes  the 
Msses,  he  was  the  personality  New<’ 
who  guided  his  still-young  news- 

K'’arn‘Ll°r-sfnS‘reTeh®^^  publisher  or  ed^for  of  the  News 

in  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  I’/rson^^as^nresrdent^Tthe^Ne^^^ 
in  the  United  St&tes  terson,  ns  president  of  tne  News 


Today,  as  a  daily  News  box 
ays,  the  sale  of  the  Daily  News 
Mceeds  2,250,000  copies  each 
day  and  goes  over  4,500,000 
copies  on  Sunday. 

Once  Social  Reformer 
The  News  was  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  tabloid  in  the  United 


Syndicate  Co.,  was  called  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper. 

The  five-man  “board’s”  mem¬ 
bership  has  changed  since  its 
organization  more  than  a  decade 
ago  and  currently  is  composed 
of: 

Roy  C.  Holliss,  general  man¬ 
ager;  F.  M.  Flynn,  business  man- 


States,  and  the  man  who  guided  ager;  H.  B.  Sherwood,  advertis- 


>t  had  at  one  time  been  a  social 
reformer.  Even  in  later  years 
Mter  he  had  mellowed  toward 
those  with  wealth,  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  efforts  to  work  for 
the  welfare  of  the  common  man 
through  the  medium  of  the 
punted  word. 

He  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  publishing  triumvirate — 


ing  director;  Richard  W.  Clarke, 
managing  editor;  and  Ivan  An- 
nenberg,  circulation  manager. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  News  Syndicate 
Co.  are: 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
publisher,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  pub- 

- - - „  lisher,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

«ong  with  Colonel  McCormick  Times-Herald;  Mrs.  Ruth  Miller, 
*>><1  Mrs.  Patterson — who  op-  daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ruth 
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Hanna  Medill  McCormick 
Simms;  Dr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd;  Al¬ 
fred  Cowles;  E.  M.  Antrim,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Messrs.  Flynn  and  Holliss. 

Mr.  Clarke  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  there  “is  no 
change  contemplated  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  paper  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future."  He  said  the 
“board,”  will  resolve  all  pub¬ 
lishing  problems  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  will  refer  the  more  im¬ 
portant  situations  to  the  direc¬ 
tors. 

He  revealed  that  Captain  Pat¬ 
terson  “had  little  to  do  with 
the  active  management  of  the 
News  since  last  November" 
when  illness  confined  him. 

Captain  Patterson’s  son. 
James,  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
infantry,  still  has  two  years  to 
go  to  complete  his  four-year 
“hitch”  after  graduation  from 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  to 
fulfill  the  unwritten  gentleman’s 
code  observed  by  West  Point 
graduates  of  serving  at  least 
four  years  in  the  Army. 

Although  James  served  a 
“trick”  as  a  copy  boy  on  the 
News  while  awaiting  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Military  Academy, 
it  is  agreed  around  the  News 
that  he,  like  his  late  father, 
shows  an  ability  and  a  love  for 
military  life.  A  report  that  he 
would  fill  his  father's  shoes  as 
News  publisher  now  is  pure 
speculation,  and  was  improb¬ 
able  it  was  stated  by  a  News 
spokesman. 


Joseph  Medill  Patterson 

Ford,  which  was  produced  on 
Broadway  in  1909.  Two  other 
Broadway  productions  were 
dramatizations  of  his  books,  “Re¬ 
bellion,”  and  “Little  Brother  of 
the  Rich.” 

In  1910  his  father  died  and 
Captain  Patterson,  suffering  a 
change  of  heart,  returned  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  co-publisher 
and  co-editor  with  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick. 

In  1914  he  went  to  Europe  as 
a  correspondent.  Joining  the 
Army  in  1916,  he  later  served 
as  a  captain  of  field  artillery  in 
the  42nd  (Rainbow)  Division  in 
France,  where  he  was  gassed 
and  wounded  and  became  known 
for  his  qualities  as  a  soldier. 

While  he  was  overseas  (Cap¬ 
tain  Patterson  consulted  with 
Lord  Northcliffe,  British  pub¬ 
lisher,  on  the  possibility  of  an 
American  adaptation  of  the 
mass-circulation  London  Daily 
Mirror. 

Captain  Patterson  sent  a  staff 
to  New  York  from  Chicago,  and. 
on  June  26,  1919.  Vol.  1  No.  1  of 
the  New  York  Illustrated  News 
came  from  the  presses  in  the 
dilapidated  building  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  in  downtown 
New  York. 

The  tabloid.  which  soon 
dropped  the  Illustrated  from  its 
title,  nearly  perished.  First 
printing  was  57,000  copies,  but 
circulation  slipped  to  32,000  by 
September.  However,  by  Octo¬ 
ber.  1920,  the  struggling  tabloid 
took  a  new  lease  on  life  and  by 
that  time  was  showing  dally 
sales  of  200.000  copies.  'The  first 
profits  were  shown  that  month. 

In  May,  1921.  Captain  Patter¬ 
son  started  a  Sunday  edition. 
He  directed  the  enterprise  from 
Chicago  by  telephone,  making 
two  or  three  trips  to  New  York, 
and  did  not  move  there  himself 
until  circulation  of  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  passed  the  mil¬ 
lion  mark  in  1925. 

As  an  editor.  Captain  Patter¬ 
son's  formula  was  mass  appeal — 
conte.sts,  sex.  crime,  homey  fea¬ 
tures.  a  rapid  easy-to-read  news 
style  and  plenty  of  pictures 
served  up  in  eye-appealing  style 
akin  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
20’s. 

He  avoided  faked  pictures  and 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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AFA  Promotes  Ads 
To  Sell  Advertising 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


MILWAUKEE.  Wis. — A  cam-  are  likely  to  increase  their  local 

paign  theme  to  sell  the  Amer-  advertisUig  V 

on  the  that  Sizer  predicted  that  present 

by  more  to  subscribers  I 

goods  to  more  people,  makes  Newspapers  J 

jobs  everyone”  re* 

presented  at  the  production 

convention  the  re* 

Federation  here 

week.  also  for  a  change, 

Nearly  1.000  advertising  men  he  said,  referring  to  the  advent 

and  women,  including  more  than  of  FM  stations  with  local  cover-  Speakers  at  AFA  convention:  Left  to  right,  Charles  £,  Mui 
500  out  of  town  delegates,  at-  age.  Coupled  with  FM  is  the  general  counsel:  Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach, 
tended  the  four-dav  .sessions.  possibility  of  facsimile  newspa-  joe  M.  Dawson  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell. 

The  new  AFA  theme  was  ex-  pers,  he  added,  showing  a  Field 

Dlained  bv  Wainh  Smith,  execu-  ad  which  ran  last  Saturday  in  is  the  world  —  your  client  is  problems  of  the  wage-ear 
tlve  vicepresident  of  Duane,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  thrice-  humanity.”  warning  that  “unless  ever 

Jones  Co..  New  York,  at  the  an-  weekly  experimental  facsimile  Theodore  S.  Repplier.  presi-  is  well  off,  there  is  a  chance 
nual  business  meeting.  edition.  dent  of  the  Advertising  Council,  none  of  us  will  be  well 

“People  do  not  really  under-  Effectiveness  of  color  adver-  declared  advertising  is  receiving  The  “price  of  prosperity.’ 
stand  the  service  performed  by  tising  in  newspapers  was  pre-  recognition  everywhere  for  the  said,  is  the  eternal  detern 
advertising,  and  the  right  to  ad-  sent^  to  AFA  delegates  through  P^rt  it  played  in  helping  to  win  tion  that  “we  are  all  goin 
vertise  is  being  seriously  chal-  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  Sunday  ‘P®  .  •  i.-  work  together  and  produce 

lenged.”  he  declared.  “One  of  edition  which  included  four  President  Elton  Borton.  in  his  consume  as  we  have  never 
the  great  jobs  advertising  can  do  pages  of  full  color  ads  in  the  before.” 

now  is  to  keep  America  in-  main  news  and  society  sections,  both  AFA  and  the  Council  will  It  remained  for  Arthui 
formed  of  the  value  of  advertis-  The  Sunday  Journal’s  tabloid  continue  just  as  they  are  but  ( Red  1  Motley,  president,  Po 
ing  as  part  of  the  American  way  screen  and  radio  magazine  sec-  the  Council  will  pass  along  its  Publications,  Inc.,  to  soumi 
of  life.”  tion  contained  color  ads  and  four  projects  needing  local  promotion  keynote  of  the  convention  i 

Prr>no<M»<l  aHa  a«  wall  a«  an  Pagbs  of  color  editorial  Content,  to  a  committee  of  the  Federation  he  followed  Secretary  Sot 
emblX  Idl  designed  plus  a  full  color  ne^  picture  on  and  said: 

the  theme  that  advertising  the  sporte  page.  The  Journal,  ‘o^^al  clubs  and  commit  -.people  work  hard  en 

makes  jobs  more  secure,  was  incidentally,  has  been  obliged  to  •  ^  ^  only  to  satisfy  their  w 

shown  bv  Mr.  Smith,  who  rec-  decline  an  order  for  full  color  Nine  directors  elected  for  a  Products  will  not  be  enc 
ommend^  that  local  groups  or-  Pages  six  days  a  week  by  a  local  two-year  term  are:  Joe  M.  Daw-  they  never  were.  Savings 
ganize  active  support  of  the  idea,  department  store  because  of  son  chairman,  executive  com-  not  be  enough,  nor  will  j 

William  T.  Whlta.  aalas  man-  >’7’  „  ,  «,  Newdi  iS’^Naw  -Kri  S’'"’*'':  I 

aeer  of  Wieboldt  Stores  Inc  Joseph  Deglman.  Boston  Store  would  create  jobs,  we  must 

Sago,  uVged  retailers  to  know  PubUcity  director,  summed  up  Garrett,  vicepresident.  General  ate  wants;  and  wants  are 
the  pocketbook  capacity  of  their  views  on  the  value  of  color  Motors  Corp.,  New  York.  John  gted  by  selling — printed 
customers  and  slleS  “fron?  advertising  with  the  prediction:  H.  P  att.  dmector  of  advertising^^  .sonal,  retail  and  wholesale.’ 
page”  items  for  their  ads  if  they  When  we  can  get  it.  we  11  be  q  g  M-Mjiian  vicenresi-  Charles  E.  Murphy,  AFA 

more*than  half'l^S'v  guess  tLTTO%''oroS?^ad“vertis‘^  dent.^Brfstol  Myits  Corp.,  New  .e^al  counsel  depicted  advc 

more  than  half  way.  inl  will  be  in  color York;  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chair-  mg  as  an  instn^ent  ^  nat 

We  must  spend  on  the  po-  .  MaIbUH  Maw  Vnrir  man  b™®”  of  executive  committee,  prosperity  and  a  beacoi 
tential  rather  than  the  current  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding.  Chica-  world  peace, 

sales  volume.  ’  he  asserted,  thA^  vnW  8®:  Graham  Patterson,  publisher.  Oscar  L.  Chapman.  Ui 

Percentages  have  been  for-  adwrtTsing  to  wh£h  tS  A^er^  Pathfinder.  Farm  Journal  and  secretary  of  the  Interior,  i 
gotten  m  the  last  five  years.  Our  advertis  ng  to  which  the  A^^  Farmer’s  Wife.  Philadelphia;  a  plea  to  sell  “America  £ 

^Houslv  rlill^  t?^  ouek^^^  Robert  Copeland,  past  president,  stating  in  part:  “I  hope 
should  be  adequate,  rather  than  ^r'obsiy  ra  ses  tne  question  Club  of  Detroit;  Charles  advertising  will  render  a  sii 

a  fixed  percentage  of  sales  ’  aooui  its  innuence  vicepresident.  Connecti-  service  now,  by  helping  the 

Lawrence  Sizer,  sales  promo-  l  am  convinced  that  advertis-  cut  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Water-  pie  of  this  country  to  keep 
tion  manager,  Marshall  Field  mg  has  not  succeeded  In  making  bury.  Conn.;  and  Palmer  Hoyt,  interest  in  America  and 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  said  newspa-  b®®  o*  potentialities,  publisher,  Denver  Post.  patriotic  desire  to  serve 

pers  are  faced  with  a  revenue  he  asserted.  The  directors  elected  Allan  T.  United  States.” 

problem  that  directly  relates  to  Robert  E.  Freer,  Federal  Trade  Preyer,  chairman  of  the  board.  Awards  for  Advertising 
retail  advertising  budgets.  He  Commissioner,  commented  that  Morse  International.  Inc.,  New  Achievement  were  present! 
said  that  with  national  linage  “The  most  obvious  improvement  York,  as  Federation  board  chair-  follows- 
off  in  favor  of  radio,  newspapers  is  the  conspicuous  decline  of  the  man. 

_  fly-by-night,  get-rich-quick  type  Robert  S.  Peare.  vicepresident.  Jj}  Class  I— for  ciiies  <*ver  .100.001 

of  ad.”  General  Electric  Co..  Schenec-  First  award-Thc  Milwaukee  .\<ive 

Gardner  Cowles,  Des  Moines  tady.  was  re-elected  treasurer:  second  award— .XdvertisinK  Club 
Register  &  Tribune  publisher,  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Kidd,  associate  Louis 

discussed  the  dangers  in  Europe  copy  director,  N.  W.  Ayer  and  H^orable  Mentmu.  The  A>lw 
today,  based  on  his  recent  visit  Son,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  Columbus  c  ia 

Commerce 

».  m  secretary.  ,  .  .  *\dcraft  Club  of  Detroit 

As  advertising  men,  he  said,  Louis  D.  Young,  advertising  AdvertisiuK  Club  of  Boston 
think  you  might  make  a  very  director,  Indianapolis  Times,  was  In  Class  1 1— cities  under  3(W.ooo 
great  contribution  because  we  elected  chairman  of  the  Council  Aw-'n<l— The  .Vdvertism*  t- 

have  got  ourselves  mixed  up  on  on  Men’s  Advertising  Clubs.  J.  scc^T"  A w™rd— Advertising  ai 
the  meaning  of  words.  Some-  Rex  Huguley,  Oklahoma  Paper  Syracuse 
one  said  that  Russian  propa-  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Karl  T.  Honorable  Mention  .Advertising  C 


Mrs.  B.  I.  Kidd,  left  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  winner  of  the 
Josephine  Snapp  Award,  is  con¬ 
gratulated  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sev- 
edge.  Milwaukee,  at  AFA  con¬ 
vention. 
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Gold  of  Auto  Industry  D"r!)HM«or«ipicmiiiiii|. 

Ues  in  Its  Advertising 


MASS 


By  George  W.  Parker 

Orroit,  Mich.  —  With  the 
(hUen  Jubilee  of  the  automotive 
^Rto'  off  to  a  flying  start,  it 
RBis  an  opportune  time  for  a 
Riew  of  the  part  that  adver¬ 
ts  has  played  in  making 
iRC  50  years  golden  ones. 

What  is  credited  with  being 
It  first  strictly  automotive  ad 
MS  carried  in  the  first  issue  of 
Utrteleis  Age  ( November,  189.5 ) . 
it  first  trade  publication  in  the 
Stld.  It  was  an  ad  by  the  Dur- 
rei  Motor  Wagon  Company. 
Springfield.  Mass.  There  had 
Seen  other  ads  selling  motors, 
frames  and  other  units  for  mak- 
jg  a  motor  car.  but  Duryea  was 
it  first  to  advertise  an  assem¬ 
bled  auto. 

Another  Duryea  ad  in  the  same 
magazine  (March,  1896)  is  called 
tte  first  illustrated  auto  ad,  but 
it  was  little  more  than  a  busi- 
Mffl  card  with  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  Duryeas. 

Feminine  Anaie  in  '96 

But  by  1896  the  Duryea  broth¬ 
ers  had  hit  on  an  advertising 
theme  that  is  still  the  favorite 
of  car  makers  today — the  use  of 
the  female  figure  to  attract  read¬ 
ers’  eyes  to  the  layout.  The  wo¬ 
men  were  wrapped  in  yards  of 
clofliing  which  made  them  quite 
bulky— but  the  early  cars  were 
a  little  bulky,  too.  Through  the 
years  the  cars  have  become 
sleeker  and  more  streamlined — 
and  through  those  same  years 
women  also  have  become  more 
streamlined. 

Fashion  experts  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  close  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  development  of  the 
auto  and  the  change  in  women’s 
attire.  Thev  give  definite  credit 
to  the  auto  for  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  women  from  the 
overdressed  stage. 

And  this  change  in  women’s 
attire  had  its  effect  on  advertis- 
iuf.  for  it  had  to  be  revised 
tteough  the  years  to  keep  up 
with  trends  The  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  in  1917.  carried  a 
ihwble-spread  for  Overland  fea¬ 
turing  a  Coles  Phillips  type  of 
Sirl— then  in  her  heyday.  Her 
attraction,  it  seems,  was  a  dis¬ 
play— modest  by  1946  viewpoint 
-of  sheer  silk  hosiery.  The  ad 
brought  an  avalanche  of  mail  to 
WlDys-Overland  calling  it  an 
affront  on  American  woman¬ 
hood.  But  cars  were  sold. 

Here-to-Slay  Theme 

The  first  big  selling  job  that 
advertising  had  to  do  in  the 
babyhood  days  of  the  car  indus- 
^  was  to  put  over  the  idea  that 
me  automobile  was  here  to  stay. 
Tfiis  was  no  easy  task,  for  be¬ 
sides  the  natural  tendency  of 
me  people  to  resist  “new¬ 
fangled”  ideas,  a  decided  anti¬ 
pathy  existed  against  cars,  their 
m^ers  and  their  drivers. 

In  the  first  decade  of  manu¬ 
facture.  the  car  was  branded  as 
a  toy  of  the  wealthy.  Early 
mwufacturers  fostered  the  idea, 
rtnvlng  to  develop  their  mar¬ 


kets  by  adding  to  the  luxury — 
and  also  to  the  cost — by  adding 
brass  ornamentation,  extra 
weight  and  power,  with  accent 
on  speed. 

As  the  result,  the  average 
wholesale  price  of  cars  rose 
from  $1,170  to  $2,120  from  1900 
to  1908.  Few  families  could 
touch  a  car  at  those  prices. 

'The  people,  rankled  by  the 
growing  belief  that  cars  were, 
and  alwavs  would  be.  just  for 
the  wealthy,  went  so  far  as  to 
seek  ordinances  barring  autos 
from  the  streets.  Such  an  ordi¬ 
nance  was  going  through  the 
City  Council  in  Detroit  until 
Henrv  Ford’s  father  talked  with 
the  Mayor  and  had  it  checked. 

So  one  of  the  first  jobs  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  car  would  be  a 
common  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  not  until  around 
1907  that  the  automakers — with 
Ford  setting  the  pace — began 
working  on  the  idea  that  a  real 
market  would  be  built  when  cars 
were  made  to  fit  the  purse  of  the 
people. 

In  those  early  days  the  auto 
makers  were  constantly  putting 
their  products  in  endurance  con¬ 
tests  to  prove  their  merit.  There 
were  a  continuous  round  of 
races,  long-distance  tours  and 
mountain  climbing.  The  adver¬ 
tising  of  that  time  quoted  the 
results  of  such  tests  and  stressed 
the  “speed  and  endurance”  of 
the  various  models.  Such  ac¬ 
tions.  when  they  won  newspaper 
notice  at  all.  were  covert  on 
the  sports  pages. 

On  Its  Way  in  1909 

But  gradually  the  industry — 
with  advertising  helping  to 
steady  its  tottering  steps — began 
to  grow.  Charles  E.  Duryea 
made  the  first  auto  sale  in  the 
summer  of  1896 — a  year  which 
saw  25  machines  turned  out.  In 
1899,  the  first  year  of  official 
figures.  3,723  cars  were  pro- 


MTI-FnCTKW  MU-(K/UIMU 
to  liiik  as'lwif  MMn 


Seeking  a  Golden  Jubilee  Queen, 
the  Detroit  committee  turned  to 
the  advertising  office  of  Nash-Kel- 
vinator  Corp.  and  found  her — 
Mory  Grace  Simescu. 


Woman  angle  in  1896  .  .  . 

duced.  In  1903  some  lO.OOO  cars 
were  made;  in  1906^ — 33,200; 
1907—43.000;  1908—63,500;  1909 
—124,000.  The  auto  industry 
was  on  its  way. 

Henry  Ford  was  a  pioneer  in 
using  the  ad  theme  that  a  motor 
car  in  the  lower-price  bracket 
was  a  utility  machine  and  not 
just  a  device  for  pleasure.  For 
many  years  all  Ford  ads  were 
written  to  look  alike,  so  they 
would  be  as  quickly  recognized 
as  the  Ford  product  itself.  And 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  for 
nearly  20  years  there  was  little 
change  in  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Model  T. 

Riffling  through  the  pages 
brings  up  some  interesting  sales 
ideas  from  the  past.  One  of  the 
early  themes  was  the  “This  is 
the  absolute  perfection”  idea. 
R.  E.  Olds  liked  that  one.  One  of 
his  signed  ads  proclaimed  “The 
Car  "Aat  Marks  My  Limit.”  In 
May,  1912,  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine  ran  his  ad:  “Reo  the 
Fifth  comes,  I  believe,  pretty 
close  to  finality.  Men  will  never 
be  able  to  greatly  improve  on  it. 
This  factory  can  never  say.  ‘Here 
is  a  model  much  better  than  Reo 
the  Fifth.’  ” 

A  1912  accident  revolutionized 
both  car  making  and  car  adver¬ 
tising.  As  a  result  of  the  death 
of  a  friend  from  an  injury  suf¬ 
fered  in  cranking  a  car,  Charles 
F.  Kettering  developed  the  self¬ 
starter.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  starting,  lighting  and  igni¬ 
tion  system,  the  auto  boom  had 
begun. 

The  copy  writers  had  some¬ 
thing  new  to  work  on.  Now  any 
woman,  no  matter  how  frail, 
could  handle  a  motor  car.  Now 
there  were  two  people  in  every 
American  home  —  father  and 
mother — to  be  sold  the  idea  of 
owning  a  car.  Copy  writers 
knew  that  all  you  had  to  do  was 
create  a  real  desire  for  a  car  in 
a  woman  and  her  husband  was 
as  good  as  sold. 

Custom  built  bodies  were  the 
rage  in  the  early  20’s,  giving  a 
new  ad  theme. 

In  the  nvid-'1920’s  the  person¬ 
alized  era  of  transportation  ar¬ 
rived — with  50  body  styles  and 
some  500  color  combinations  of¬ 
fered  so  that  each  owner  could 
fit  his  car  to  his  own  personality. 
'This  color  theme  was  to  prove 
a  big  factor  in  selling  cars  to 
women,  and  as  the  use  of  color 
progressed,  color  in  advertising 
also  grew. 
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.  .  .  Still  sells  cars  today. 

The  auto  ads  in  1926  used  the 
“shouting”  technique,  with  type 
which  could  be  read  easily 
across  the  street.  Firm  names 
and  addresses  predominated. 

Today’s  ads  use  a  catching 
headline,  an  interesting  layout 
of  the  product  and  a  dgnature 
slug  that  gives  quick  identifica¬ 
tion.  The  firms’  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  now  subordinated. 

Today’s  ad  writers  make  def¬ 
inite  attempts  to  keep  the  ad 
copy  as  Interesting,  or  more  so. 
than  the  editorial  matter  which 
surrounds  it. 

The  roster  of  cars  which  are 
now  just  ghost  names  is  a  long 
one  —  Flint.  Ajax,  Locomobile, 
Jordan,  Star,  Davis.  Wills-Ste, 
Claire.  Haynes-Apperson,  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Moon,  Stutz,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pierce-Arrow,  Peerless,  Dort, 
Chalmers.  Durant  —  all  names 
which  once  meant  money  to  the 
advertising  business. 

Those  which  are  left  fit  into 
an  industry  which  is  now  valued 
at  $4,000,000,000,  outranked  in 
sales  only  by  food  and  clothing. 
Auto  makers  and  admen  hope 
the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration 
will  be  the  spark  to  get  the 
industry  going. 

■ 

Gen.  Bresnahom  Lifts 
Lichfield  News  Ban 

Restrictions  which  prevented 
press  correspondents  from  ob¬ 
taining  information  from  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  Lichfieid  trials  were 
lifted  this  week  following  pub¬ 
lication  of  details  of  the  ban  in 
the  European  edition.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Brig.  Gen.  T.  F.  Bresnaham, 
commander  of  the  Continental 
Base  Section,  who  rescinded  the 
ban,  admitted  that  as  the  result 
of  a  “misapprehension,”  a  press 
officer  had  instructed  correspon¬ 
dents  that  no  interviews  would 
be  permitted  with  any  one  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  trials. 

■ 

Boillie  Has  SEP  Lead 

Hugh  Baillie.  president  of  the 
United  Press,  has  the  lead  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  June  1  .  .  .  but.  strange- 
iv,  not  a  word  was  said  about 
the  feature  in  the  usual  “This 
Is  Post  Day”  ad.  May  29.  Titled 
"Rip  Roaring  Baillie.”  the  article 
is  the  first  of  two  by  Jack  Alex¬ 
ander 
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Phila.  Strike  Creates 
Fortunes  for  Boys 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA— Chief  suffer¬ 
ers,  as  the  Quaker  City  deliv¬ 
erymen’s  walkout  ended  its  sec¬ 
ond  week,  was  the  vast  country 
circulation  of  Inquirer,  Record 
and  Bulletin. 

As  E'^TTwenTt^^res^^o^ 
29,  rsprsBsntativss  of  the 
union  and  tho  publishors  wore 
in  session,  iollowing  a  vote  by 
the  strikers  to  return  to  work. 


Mail  subscriptions  were  going 
through,  but  carrier  routes  and 
newsstands  outside  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  were  entirely  shut  off. 

In  Philadelphia,  newspaper- 
boys  have  only  the  Daily  News 
to  offer.  The  tabloid  afternoon 
paper  has  more  than  doubled  its 
circulation  during  the  strike, 
and  is  unable  to  print  more  pa¬ 
pers  because  of  newsprint  scar¬ 
city.  The  News  made  a  sepa¬ 
rate  agreement  with  its  drivers 
six  weeks  ago. 

Thousands  of  school  boys  buy 
papers  over  the  counters  at 
new^aper  plants  for  the  custom¬ 
ary  price  of  3c  and  scurry  off  to 
sell  them  at  prices  ranging  from 
a  nickel  upward. 

One  lad  said  he  had  made 
more  than  $250  since  the  strike 
began  May  16. 

Merchants  and  advertisers 
have  come  to  know  that  people 
are  getting  their  papers  in  spite 
of  the  strike.  During  early 
days  of  the  walkout,  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty 
shops  held  back  their  copy.  But 
not  for  long.  Publishers’  ad 
agents  at  first  refrained  from  so¬ 
licitation;  next,  publishers  cut 
rates  50%  for  the  duration  of 
the  strike. 

Now  a  volume  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  is  on  show,  with  vir¬ 
tually  no  letup  in  classified. 
Statements  from  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  indicate  no  appre¬ 
ciable  letdown  in  purchase  of 
goods. 

The  only  reminder  a  reader 
has  that  a  drivers’  strike  is  in 
progress  is  a  small  one-column 
box  on  page  one  telling  patrons 
newspapers  can  be  purchased  at 
the  home  office. 

’The  Record  introduced  a 
“Shopping  with  Jane"  feature 
over  WCAU,  and  the  Inquirer 
added  an  “Information  Center" 
to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of 
telephone  calls  in  reference  to 
baseball  scores,  stock  market 
quotations,  comic  strips  and  va¬ 
rious  other  matters. 

Because  of  the  strike,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  had  to  omit  This 
Week  from  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions.  In  the  broadcast  of  news 
over  WPEN  the  Bulletin  had 
two  instead  of  one  news  broad¬ 
caster,  alternating  in  items,  and 
continuing  for  15  instead  of  5- 
minute  broadcasts. 

Proof  that  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  were  storming  their  offices 
to  buy  papers  was  provided  by 
Record  management,  which  hur¬ 
riedly  got  out  a  4-page  piece  of 
promotion,  complete  with  cam- 
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era  “shots"  taken  outdoors  and 
indoors.  “They’re  accustomed  to 
shortages — but  they  must  have 
The  Record,"  read  the  headline. 
These  pamphlets  were  delivered 
to  all  advertisers. 

A  checkup  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  shows  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  persons  who  buy  pa¬ 
pers  over  counters  buy  more 
than  one  copy.  The  “good 
neighbor"  policy  seems  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  current  crisis.  Many 
persons  frankly  admit  they  are 
buying  to  take  home  to  rela¬ 
tives,  friends  and  neighbors. 

Renewed  offers  by  publishers’ 
representatives  to  have  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  Local  628,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Chauffeurs  and  Handlers 
(AFL),  referred  to  arbitration 
have  been  spurned  by  the  strik¬ 
ers. 

The  strike  of  370  was  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  drivers’  demand 
that  they  be  paid  for  8  hours’ 
work  daily,  to  include  payment 
for  a  half-hour  taken  off  for 
lunch.  All  other  unions  allied 
with  the  printing  trades  have 
remained  at  work.  After  a 
meeting  at  Central  Labor  Union, 
it  was  pointed  out  in  a  formal 
statement  by  union  leaders  that 
the  walkout  of  Local  628  is  un- 
sanctloned,  and  that  the  matter 
of  settlement  rests  solely  with 
Local  628  and  Teamsters’  Joint 
Council  53. 

Chances  for  settlement  have 
been  further  checkmated  by 
new  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  strikers  that  proposed  in¬ 
creases  in  pay  be  made  retroac¬ 
tive  to  March  2,  1946 — an  issue 
not  in  dispute  when  the  strike 
got  under  way.  Inquirer  and 
Record  had  offered  an  increase 
of  $6.50  weekly,  the  Bulletin 
$7,50. 

A  spokesman  for  publishers 
replied: 

“’The  drivers'  new  demand  for 
payment  of  wage  increases  ret¬ 
roactive  to  a  date  prior  to  the 
strike  is  on  a  par  with  their  de¬ 
mand  that  they  be  paid  while 
eating  lunch.  It  amounts  to  a 


demand  that  the  publishers  fi¬ 
ance  the  strike. 

“The  purpose  of  granting  ret¬ 
roactive  increases  after  the 
termination  of  a  union  contract, 
when  such  is  done,  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  continuance  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  by  peaceful 
means  until  a  contract  is  ar¬ 
rived  at,  rather  than  by  resort 
to  a  strike  as  was  done  in  this 
case. 

“It  may  now  be  said  with  as¬ 
surance  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  walkout — to  halt  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers — has  been  a 
failure” 

■ 

10  Fla.  WeekUes 
Bought  by  Perry 

Clearwater,  Fla.  —  John  H. 
Perry,  publisher  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal,  Pensacola  News 
and  Journal  and  Panama  City 
News  Herald,  announced  this 
week  the  addition  of  10  week¬ 
lies  to  his  Florida  chain,  making 
him  the  largest  single  owner  of 
newspaper  properties  in  the 
state. 

Recent  Perry  purchases  came 
on  the  heels  of  acquisitions  of  a 

froup  of  small  but  thriving 
ailies  in  Central  Florida.  In 
the  latter  group  are  the  Ocala 
Star  and  Ocala  Banner.  ’The 
former  Gore  -  owned  Deland 
Sun  News  and  New  Smyrna 
Beach  News,  and  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Beach  Ocean  Reporter, 
bought  from  George  Tobi,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal. 

In  the  weekly  field.  Perry 
bought  from  Joe  Hill  and  Lay- 
ton  C.  Cordrington  the  Lake 
City  Gazette  and  Reporter.  This 
deal  was  followed  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Delray  Beach  News 
from  Lauren  Hand.  Other  ac¬ 
quisitions  are: 

Scenic  Highlands  Sun  of  Avon 
Park,  from  C.  W.  Cleary  and 
changed  to  the  Avon  Park  Sun. 

Melbourne  Times,  from  R.  H. 
Berg. 

Kissimmee  Gazette,  from  Law¬ 
rence  Rogers. 

Highland  County  News,  Se- 
bring,  from  Nate  Broking. 

Leesburg  Ledger  and  Grove- 
land  Graphic,  from  Arthur  New- 
ett. 

Leesburg  Commercial,  from 
Gilbert  Leach. 


Gilmore  Tells 
How  Willkie 
Gove  Him  Lift 

By  S.  I.  Monchak 

Every  working  newimm 
sometime  or  other  has  pounded 
out  human  interest  stuff  on  hit 
mill.  The  twist  here,  though,  li 
that  this  yam  tells  about  one  of 
the  brethren  himself. 

Eddy  Gilmore  brought  hit 
wife  to  the  United  States  thh 
week  and  therein  is  the  story. 

It  started  in  1943  when  ’Te 
mara,  a  pretty  Russian  baUet 
dancer,  whom  the  Associated 
Press  Moscow  bureau  chief  had 
befriended,  was  threaten^  with 
exile  in  Siberia. 

'The  Russians  were  stiff  about 
one  of  their  citizens  getting  at¬ 
tention  from  an  American,  es¬ 
pecially  one  already  marrirt  al¬ 
though  at  the  time  in  the  act  of 
getting  a  divorce.  Things  looked 
black  for  Tamara. 

Gilmore  appealed  to  the  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  intervene  with 
the  Russian  authorities  in  her 
behalf.  He  suggested  that  if  she 
had  to  be  sent  away  while  mat¬ 
ters  were  straightened  out 
couldn’t  it  be  somewhere  not  too 
far  from  Moscow?  So  Tamara 
wound  up  on  a  collective  fam 
about  90  miles  away. 

Then  Gilmore  got  perraisaioo 
to  fly  back  to  the  states.  Here 
he  asked  the  late  Wendell  Will¬ 
kie  to  use  his  infiuence  with 
Stalin.  Willkie,  with  character 
istic  gusto,  sent  a  lengthy  cabk 
to  Stalin  regarding  ’Tamara 
Shortly,  there  came  a  reply  from 
Uncle  Joe  saying  the  matter  had 
been  attend^  to.  Tamara  rr 
turned  to  Moscow.  Gilmort 
flew  back.  ’They  were  married. 

This  week,  Gilmore,  Taman 
and  their  two-year-old  daughter. 
Vicki  Wendell,  were  enjoyin* 
life  in  New  York.  The  AP  hu- 
reau  chief  is  here  on  three- 
months  leave.  One  of  their  first 
acts  was  to  take  little  Vldd 
Wendell  to  see  Mrs.  Willkie. 

Life  in  Moscow  has  returned 
to  normal,  he  said  in  an  inter 
view.  Heating  is  back,  food  li 
ample  and  the  problems  with 
which  foreign  correspondmdi 
have  to  contend  are  censorship 
and  red  tape. 

“One  of  the  heartbreakiw 
things  about  working  in  Ruahi 
is  that  you  can’t  ever  get  ou^ 
exclusive,"  Gilmore  said.  "7* 
Russian  concept  of  news  is  thit 
it  isn’t  official  until  they  sm 
nounce  it.  Do  what  you 
they  won’t  let  anything  l**^'** 
country  until  they  make  it  pub¬ 
lic  officially." 

In  Russia,  according  to  the 
AP  man,  a  man’s  private  life  “ 
his  own  business  and  of  no  cor 
cern  to  the  public.  For  exsir 
pie,  when  a  man  is  appoints  to 
an  important  post.  R*™® 
papers  announce  the  fact  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  , 

“On  several  occasions  I  callw 
up  the  Press  Department  for 
more  background  on  an  or 
pointee,”  Gilmore  related.  J 
got  some  facts,  but  when  I  tneo 
to  learn  more  about  the 
personal  life,  I  was  told,  ‘n®* 
look  here,  Gilmore,  you’ve  been 
here  long  enough  to  know 
don’t  give  out  informatlM  * 
that  nature.’  ’That  ended  tMt 
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letterhead  Publishers'  Don't  Get 
Press  Seats  for  Louis-Conn  Bout 


HARRY  MARKSON,  director  of 

public  relations  for  Madison 
Square  Garden,  was  still  busy 
phoning  the  wire  services  last 
fall  to  announce  the  coming 
Louis^onn  hght  when  he  got 
hh  first  request  for  a  seat  in  the 
press  section. 

It  was  a  cable  from  Walter 
Stewart,  then  an  Army  officer 
stationed  in  Delhi,  India.  “Save 
ne  working  press  seat  for 
Louis-Conn  fight.  I’ll  be  there 
to  cover  it,”  the  message  read. 

Stewart,  formerly  a  sports 
writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Ttltffram  and  now  working  for 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer- 
cial  Appeal,  plans  to  be  on  hand 
JUM  19  when  Louis  meets  Conn 
in  the  Garden.  ...  So  do  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  newsmen  from 
every  part  of  the  world. 

“Ive  been  here  since  1937  and 
Tve  never  had  so  many  requests 
for  press  seats,”  Markson  told 
taiOR  &  Publisher.  “All  of 
these  came  in  during  the  half- 
bour  I  took  for  lunch,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  indicating  a  pile  of  let¬ 
ters,  cables  and  telegrams  from 
dallies  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Leading  newspapers  in  Eng- 
Innd,  France,  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  Australia  all  want 
their  own  representatives  at  the 
ringside.  Kemsley  Newspapers 
in  England  have  asked  for  seats 
for  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
»nd  his  sidekick.  Jack  Harding. 

"It’s  no  wonder  everyone 
•ants  to  come,”  Markson  de- 
wes,  '"rhis  is,  without  a  doubt, 
the  greatest  sports  event  of  this 
generation.” 

WiU  every  newspaper  re- 
ffe^ing  a  press  seat  get  one? 
•darkson  stopped  orating,  looked 
worriedly  at  the  stack  of  papers 
on  his  desk,  issued  this  guaMed 
riatement: 


“We  will  try  to  accommodate 
every  legitimate  reporter  from 
all  bona  fide  newspapers  of  rea¬ 
sonable  circulation  requesting 
representation.” 

Then  he  relaxed  and  ex¬ 
plained;  “You  can’t  imagine 
what  a  racket  this  sometimes 
gets  to  be.  A  lot  of  characters 
who  never  saw  a  typewriter  get 
newspaper  letterheads  printed 
and  send  us  requests  for  seats 
just  to  see  the  fight.  About  a 
week  before  we  make  the  press 
section  assignments,  I  drag  out 
the  E&P  Yearbook,  and  start 
weeding  out  the  ‘letterhead 
publishers.’ 

“Besides  these,  there  are,  of 
course  many  small,  bona  fide 
dailies  in  the  business  for  years, 
that  I  can’t  accommodate  be¬ 
cause  their  circulation  Just 
doesn’t  warrant  it.” 

According  to  Markson,  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  will  be  good, 
too.  Between  35  and  40  photog¬ 
raphers  will  be  grouped  around 
the  ringside,  in  addition  to  the 
roving  photographers,  and  news¬ 
reel  cameramen. 

The  picture  men  will  have 
complete  freedom:  former  re¬ 
strictions  enforced  to  prevent 
flash  bulbs  from  exploding  in 
the  ring  are  no  longer  necessary 
because  of  new  equipment. 

Markson  said  that  all  requests 
for  press  seats  should  be  on  his 
desk  at  least  a  week  before  the 
flght.  “After  that  I  can’t  guar¬ 
antee  anything,”  he  warned. 

Your  E&P  reporter  was  about 
to  make  his  request  when  a 
small,  efficient  man  brought  in  a 
handful  of  Western  Union  wires. 
Markson  opened  the  first  and 
shoved  it  across  the  desk.  His 
eyes  were  misty. 

“We  urgently  request  you  to 
reserve  two  of  your  best  press 
seats  .  . 


Beaver  to  Oakland 

Oakland.  Calif.  —  Clayton 
Beaver,  circulation  manager. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Preaa- 
Telegram.  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Victor  Latanner, 
whose  resignotion  as  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer  circulation  man¬ 
ager  becomes  effective  July  1. 

Lattaner  has  been  Post- 
Enquirer  circulation  manager 
22  years.  Beaver  was  with 
the  Oakland  Tribune  before 
going  to  Long  Beach. 

GandhL  Goenka  Get 
Some  Newsprint  Here 

Devadas  Gandhi,  son  of  Ma¬ 
hatma  Gandhi  and  editor  of  the 
Hindustan  Times,  and  Ramanaih 
Goenka,  publisher  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  Newspaper  Group  of  In¬ 
dia,  who  are  in  the  United  States 
to  obtain  newsprint  for  all  the 
newspapers  of  India,  reported  to 
a  small  luncheon  of  the  India 
League  of  America  Tuesday  in 
New  York  they  have  been  part¬ 
ly  successful  in  their  mission. 

Mr.  Gaixlhi  and  Mr.  Goenka, 
who  are  scheduled  to  leave  for 
India  this  weekend  by  way  of 
London,  said  every  newspaper 
in  their  country  would  have  had 
to  suspend  in  three  months  if 
they  had  not  obtained  more 
paper.  How  much  newsprint 
they  have  been  promised  from 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  was  not 
revealed  but  Mr.  Goenka  said 
it  would  permit  the  Indian  pub¬ 
lications  “to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.” 

At  present  time  all  news¬ 
papers  in  India  are  four  or  six 
pages.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Goenka  said  there  are  10  times 
more  newspaper  readers  there 
than  five  years  ago  and  the  press 
can  fill  only  25%  of  the  demand 
for  papers. 


Drive  Nets  First 
Carload  of  Food 

Akron,  O. — Sparked  by  the 
Beacon  Journal’s  food  cam¬ 
paign.  Akron  this  week  became 
the  first  city  in  the  nation  to 
ship  a  carload  of  food  in  tin 
cans  to  the  Emergency  Food 
F\md. 

’The  city  realized  its  set  goal 
of  $30,000  between  May  12  and 
May  26.  A  check  for  $22,598.72 
was  turned  over  to  Postmaster 
C.  B.  Webb. 

The  Beacon  Journal  refused  to 
wait  until  the  Emergency  Food 
Fund  officials  in  Washington  de¬ 
cided  the  best  plan  to  aid  the 
famine  stricken  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  jumped  into  the  relief 
swimming  hole  head  first  and 
struck  out  boldly. 

Not  only  did  the  city  send  its 
first  carload  of  food  11  days  af¬ 
ter  the  drive  opened,  but  it  got 
the  car  away  three  hours  before 
the  railroad  strike  on  May  23. 

In  addition  to  the  fund  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Beacon  Journal,  an 
estimate  $50,000  was  contrib¬ 
uted  in  the  various  churches. 

’The  drive  was  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  columns  of 
the  Beacon  Journal.  The  news¬ 
paper  appealed  first  for  cash 
and  printed  a  daily  coupon 
through  which  donations  could 
be  made. 

The  campaign  plans  were 
started  by  Lynn  H.  Holcomb, 
Beacon  Journal  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  on  his  return  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editor’s  convention  where  the 
food  need  was  stressed  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 

■ 

Little  in  New  Post 

Washington  —  Herbert  Little 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  information  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  He  is 
transferring  from  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  where  he 
was  chief  of  editorial  section. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Market  Data  Pattern 
Prepared  by  Bureau 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


TECHNIQUES  f  o  r  gathering 

local  market  facts  may  soon 
be  available  to  most  newspa¬ 
pers  —  tailored 
to  each  one's  fa¬ 
cilities  and  poc- 
ketbook.  Sales 
Director  Alfred 
B.  Stanford  of 
the  Bureau  of 
Advert  ising, 

American  News¬ 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association 
has  initiated  a 
project  which  he 
hopes  will  ac¬ 
complish  that  Wilson 

purpose  and 

which  is  aimed  ultimately  at 
implementing  the  Bureau’s  pri¬ 
mary  selling  theme.  “All  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Local." 

Stanford’s  appointee  for  the 
job,  which  has  been  in  progress 
more  than  two  months,  is  Car- 
roll  Wilson,  an  independent  re¬ 
search  consultant  and  the  man 
referred  to  but  not  named  by 
the  director  in  his  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  talk,  when  he  said: 

'Desperate'  Need 

“I  have  engaged  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  the  wisest  research  counsel 
I  can  find  to  guide  us  in  a  sound 
answer  to  the  problem.  We  will 
soon  be  able  to  tell  you  spe¬ 
cifically  what  technique  or  com¬ 
bination  of  techniques  will  give 
us  the  evidence  we  need  and 
each  specific  advertiser  needs  so 
desperately  if  he  is  to  follow, 
and  if  we  are  to  follow,  that 
homely  maxim —  All  Business  Is 
Local.  ” 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
PuBLisuxR.  Wilson  gave  some 
hints  as  to  what  his  investiga¬ 
tions  have  uncovered  thus  far 
and  what  problems  must  be 


solved.  He  is  not  prepared  yet. 
he  said,  to  deliver  a  full  set  of 
recommendations  to  the  Bureau. 

T^e  problem,  as  he  has  found 
It,  has  developed  a  five-point 
progression. 

1.  The  outstanding  business 
fact  is  the  wide  variation  among 
local  markets,  each  of  which 
presents  its  own  challenge  to  the 
advertiser. 

2.  The  newspapers  —  and  the 
advertisers  —  while  they  have 
long  recognized  that  fact  and 
employed  it  in  their  selling, 
have  not  capitalized  on  it  fully. 

3.  The  reason  this  market  con¬ 
dition  has  not  been  used  to  full 
advantage  is  that  no  one  has  had 
all  the  facts  in  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  form.  Thus,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  has  not  been  able  to  pattern 
his  program  according  to  his 
needs. 

4.  Communitj/  newspapers,  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  groups,  are  the 
logical  and  best-situated  media 
to  provide  the  data. 

5.  The  problem  is  to  develop 
a  fact-finding  approach  for  the 
newspaper  industry  which  will 
produce  comprehensive  data  on 
market  characteristics  and  cur¬ 
rent  sales,  brand  by  brand,  city 
by  city,  on  a  uniform  basis. 

“That's  my  job,’’  Wilson  told 
E  &  P,  “to  find  the  means  by 
which  practically  all  newspa¬ 
pers  can  carry  on  a  reliable 
sampling  of  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing.  It’s  not  easy. 

“Each  newspaper  is  a  highly 
individualistic  enterprise.  Some 
can  afford  elaborate  fact-finding 
projects,  others  cannot.  Compe¬ 
tition  between  newspapers  is  a 
bugbear  in  some  cities.  Those 
are  just  two  of  the  many  ob¬ 
stacles." 

Wilson’s  “specialty"  for  a 


BOUQUET  FOR  ADVERTISING 

Their  distinctive  use  of  flowers  in  advertising  won  for  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  and  its  agency.  MocMonus.  John  &  Adams,  oi  Detroit,  a  special 
award  from  the  Society  oi  American  Florists.  Thousands  oi  re* 
quests  tor  reprints  followed  some  oi  the  Dow  ads.  Pictured,  left  to 
fight  ore:  Millard  Hooker,  advertising  manager  oi  Dow;  R.  A.  Brewer, 
account  executive;  and  Robert  H.  Roland  oi  SAF. 


quarter-century  has  been  new 
problems  “that  haven’t  jelled 
yet.” 

A  Minnesotan  born  and  raised. 
Wilson,  46  years  old.  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Harvard  University.  In 
1922,  with  a  degree  in  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering,  he  entered  re¬ 
search  work  as  a  sales  engineer 
for  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  In  his  six 
years  there  he  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  fitting  markets  to  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  vice  versa. 

From  1928  to  1939  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  investment  research, 
most  of  that  time  with  Scudder. 
Stevens  and  Clark,  Boston  in¬ 
vestment  counsellors. 

In  the  summer  of  1939,  he  was 
called  to  Washington  by  Edward 
J.  Noble,  then  Undersecretary 
of  Commerce,  now  chairman  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
to  help  rejuvenate  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce. 

For  a  time  he  worked  in  that 
spot  with  James  W.  Young,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau.  When 
Young  left  to  resume  his  exec¬ 
utive  duties  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  advertising  agency, 
later  also  with  the  Advertising 
Council,  Wilson  succeeded  him 
as  director. 

Wilson  began  in  1942  to  pro¬ 
mote  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  later  outside  the 
government  service,  considera¬ 
tion  of  postwar  economic  prob¬ 


lems.  Out  of  this  work  grev 
the  establishment  of  th« 
mittee  for  Economic  Devehm! 
ment.  with  Wilson  as  natloMl 
secretary  and  research  dlrectni' 
In  1943,  he  left  the  Departmeot 
of  Commerce  employ  but  re 
mained  a  consultant  to  it. 

He  established  his  own  bu«- 
ness  in  October,  1944.  Called 
“Venture  Counsel,”  his  firm  is 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C 
“for  no  particular  reason  except 
that  I  happened  to  be  living 
there.” 

Thus  far  in  his  effort  to  de 
velop  a  basic  pattern  for  news¬ 
paper  research,  he  said,  the  facts 
he  has  found  most  useful  have 
been  those  contained  in  t^ 
Borden  study  done  by  Harvard 
University  ( E  &  P,  Mar.  23,  p.  7). 

“Professor  Borden’s  book,’’ 
said  Wilson,  “is  a  very  well 
documented  starting  point.  It 
has  set  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  a  year  ahead." 

Research,  he  said,  must  be 
aimed  chiefly  at  closing  the  big 
gap  in  present  factual  knowl¬ 
edge  about  local  markets— the 
movement  of  goods  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level  —  how  much,  to 
whom,  etc.  He  believes  a  pat¬ 
tern  can  be  established  wherebv 
nearly  every  daily  may  carry  on 
research  useful  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tribute  the  minimium  data  n«- 
essary  to  the  national  adver 
tiser. 


ampaig-nd  an 

- By  Betty  Feezel 
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For  Merchant  Marine 
•MERCHANT  MARINE  officers 
still  urgently  needed!  If  you 
hold  a  ticket  either  as  a  deck 
officer  or  engineering  officer, 
wire  collect  today  to  Merchant 
Marine,  Washington,  D.  C.” 

As  a  patriotic  service,  and  in 
line  with  America’s  vital  need 
for  Merchant  Marine  officers. 
National  Distillers  continues  to 
include  that  message  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  Old  Sunny 
Brook.  Bond  &  Lillard,  Old  Her¬ 
mitage  and  Old  McBrayer,  Ken¬ 
tucky  whiskies. 

During  the  war.  National  de¬ 
voted  complete  ads  to  Merchant 
Marine  recruitment. 

Encore  Promotion 
WITH  advertisements  in  two 
New  York  newspapers  May  28, 
Encore  magazine  launched  the 
largest  circulation  promotion 
campaign  in  its  history.  The 
first  releases  cover,  in  addition 
to  New  York,  sizable  newspaper 
space  in  Boston,  Philadelphia. 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Washington,  Dallas,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  copy  features 
the  first  publication  in  America 
of  “The  Prolongation  of  Life,” 
by  Dr.  A.  A.  Bogomolets,  this 
being  a  condensation  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  book  that  has  sold  over  a 
million  copies  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Encore,  pocket  ■  size 
monthly,  is  edited  by  the  staff  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  Sussman  &  Sugar,  Inc.,  is 
in  charge  of  the  campaign. 

IDITOR  A 


Repeater  Soles 
THE  new  Eversharp  CA  Re¬ 
peater  Pen  is  piling  up  sales 
records  unprecedent^  in  the 
history  of  Eversharp,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Larry  Robbins,  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  mao- 
ager.  It  is  also  being  backed  by 
the  heaviest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  Itir.  Robbins  stated,  with 
all  types  of  media  being  used, 
including  full  page  ads  in  ncwr 
papers.  In  addition,  there  is  > 
complete-point  of  sale  tie-in 
campaign  including  newspaper 
mats,  etc.  The  pen  will  be  add 
through  the  company’s  28,00# 
dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
many  of  whom  are  also  givini 
it  heavy  ad  boosts.  This  year* 
estimate  production  is  5,000- 
000  pens.  A  new  Chicago  plant 
in  projection  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  the  company’s  output 
Eversharp’s  agency  is  Milton 
Blow  Co.,  New  York. 

Come  to  the  Fcdr 
SAN  FRANCISCO’S  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  Expedition, 
Horse  Show  and  Rodeo,  discon¬ 
tinued  during  the  war  when  the 
Army  took  over  the  livestow 
pavillion,  will  be  resumed  thu 
year,  Nov.  16-24 — and  so  will 
the  promotion.  Knollin  Adver 
tising  Agency  and  Lee  ana 
Losh,  public  relations  nim, 
both  of  San  Francisco  and  u* 
Angeles,  are  collaborating  M 
publicists.  Work  has  already 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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JOHN  P.  PARKER 


Former  Navy  man  looks  for  a  job  in  Philadelphia  and 
finds  it — thanks  to  the  Veterans  Serviee  Bureau  operated 
by  The  Evening  Bulletin. 


John  P.  Parker,  after  16  months  in  the  Pacific  serving  on  a  Destroyer 
Escort,  came  out  of  the  Navy  and  landed  a  job  in  Ohio.  There  was  just 
one  thing  wrong.  His  wife,  a  Philadelphia  girl,  was  not  happy  in  Ohio. 

So  Parker,  a  draftsman,  came  to  Philadelphia  and  called  at  the  Veterans 
Service  Bureau  operated  by  The  Evening  Bulletin.  Through  this  office 
he  was  placed  with  the  Carrier  Corporation,  where  he  is  now  working 
and  very  pleased  with  his  job.  And  Mrs.  Parker,  of  course,  is  deliglited 
to  he  hack  in  Philadelphia. 

Here's  a  typical  example  of  the  way  The  Bulletin  is  lending  a  hand  to 
returning  veterans  .  .  .  helping  them  to  find  jobs  .  .  .  helping  them  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  benefits  to  which  their  war  service  entitles  them. 

Operation  of  the  Veterans  Service  Bureau  is  only  one  of  the  many 
activities  which  show  how  closely  The  Bulletin  lives  with  the  people  of 
Philadelphia.  These  extra  services  help  explain  why  The  Bulletin  is  the 
favorite  newspaper  of  Philadelphians  .  .  .  why  they  trust  its  editorial 
content  .  .  .  use  its  advertising  columns  as  their  reliable  shopping  guide. 


The  Evening  Bulletin  has  a  circulation  exceeding  600,000,  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America.  It  is  read  by  four  out  of  five  Philadelphia  families. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA—  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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THE  PARTY 


Ad  Copy  Rules  Should 
Be  in  Black  and  White 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

THEY  DO  READ  .  .  .  small  ad¬ 
vertisements.  especially  those 
slipping  in  which  you  hope 
won't  be  seen!  One  recent  ex¬ 
ample  noted  was  a  small,  five- 
inch  announcement,  hidden  on 
the  back  page,  heralding  the 
opening  of  a  commercial  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  After  saying  the 
management  did  not  “entertain 
drunks  or  other  undesirables” 
.  .  .  they  blared  “We  do  not  mix 
nationalities!”  That  did  it!  This 
paper  found  immediately  that 
nationalities  do  mix!  From  in¬ 
dividuals,  clubs,  organizations  to 
plain  round  -  robins,  protests 
poured  in  with  such  signatures 
as  .  .  .  “Rice  .  .  .  Milan  .  .  .  Gold¬ 
stein  .  .  .  Henderson  .  .  .  Stam- 
owles  .  .  .  Maloff  .  .  .  Assaid!" 
The  paper  finally  got  around  to 
saying  editorially  that  “nothing 
that  has  appeared  in  our  col¬ 
umns  In  a  long  time  has  evoked 
more  numerous  or  more  earnest 
protests.”  Now  when  manage¬ 
ment  has  to  write  an  editorial 
apologizing  for  actions  of  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  brother,  something  is 
stirring  in  the  old  hay  loft! 

The  “explanatory”  editorial 
was  weak!  Saying  that  such  an 
advertisement  was  “contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  paper  not  to 
accept  objectionable  advertis¬ 
ing”  .  .  .  the  weakness  was  in 
saying  that  the  advertisement 
was  accepted  by  an  employe  of 
the  advertising  department  who 
had  just  returned  from  service 
in  the  Navy  and  .  .  .  “was  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  office  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  advertising  deemed  ob¬ 
jectionable!”  For  most  news¬ 
papers  such  a  rule  is,  or  should 
be,  as  old  as  the  newspaper 
itself! 

Point  is  for  you  .  .  .  watch  for 
these  things  now  more  than 
ever!  The  National  Community 
Relations  Advisory  Council  re¬ 
ports  for  March,  an  increase  of 
195%  in  discriminatory  religious 
^;>ecifications  in  help  wanted 
ads  over  the  same  period  last 
year  .  .  .  Philadelphia  leading 
with  475%  increase! 

As  for  the  “rules”  .  . .  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  should  have  all  of¬ 
fice  “rules”  and  “regulations” 
down  in  black  and  white!  Get 
a  loose-leaf  book  .  .  .  when  each 
regulation  decided  on.  write  in 
the  form  of  a  memorandum  for 
all  employes  to  read  and  initial. 
No  excuses  later  that  “I  didn’t 
see!”  ...  “I  didn’t  remember!” 
Such  a  book  in  time  can  be 
your  “bible”  .  .  .  for  new  help, 
for  those  returning  .  .  .  even 
for  the  old-timer  who  “long  time 
...  no  see!” 

•  •  • 

USE  THIS  ...  to  help  sell  pots 

and  pans  (the  better  kinds) 

.  .  .  now  that  all  kinds  are  com¬ 
ing  back  to  merchants’  shelves. 
The  American  Gas  Association 
has  found  that  in  90%  of  cases 
where  the  cook  spoils  the  broUi 
.  .  .  the  blame  can  be  placed  on 


not  using  proper  cooking  uten¬ 
sils! 

•  «  • 

BE  SPECIFIC  ...  in  your  ad¬ 
vertising,  cautions  the  cloth¬ 
ing  industry.  Apparel  Arts 
points  out  that  there  are  now 
two  tremendous  buying  groups 
to  be  satisfied.  Those  who  are 
rebelling  against  poor  quality 
.  .  .  and  those  who,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  have  fewer  dollars  to 
spend  now  than  formerly!  Mean¬ 
ing  such  families  as  those  of 
policemen,  firemen,  white  collar 
workers.  These  dollars  have 
to  go  a  longer  way  .  .  .  goods  be¬ 
ing  scrutinized  more  closely. 

•  «  • 

A  JUG  OF  WINE  .  . .  may  be  the 
red  fiag  to  start  your  prohibi¬ 
tion  group  moving  when  adver¬ 
tised  along  with  carrots  and 
onions!  More  grocery  stores  are 
handling  wine  .  .  .  more  wine 
being  consumed!  The  all-time 
high  in  production  was  in  1942 
with  113  million  gallons  .  .  .  con¬ 
sumption  this  year  estimated  at 
119  million!  Five  of  every  10 
purchases  of  wine  are  made  by 
women.  Stress  as  a  “temper¬ 
ance  beverage”  ...  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  food! 

•  •  • 

TIME  CHANGES!  ...  It  took 
your  old  established  jeweler 
plenty  of  time  to  adopt  the  time- 
payment  plan  .  .  .  but  now,  with 
a  whoop  and  a  holler,  he’s  gone 
into  politics!  Evidently  an  in¬ 
dustry  inspired  plan  .  .  .  there  is 
appearing  copy  under  joint  local 
sponsorship  of  jewelers  .  .  .  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  to  write 
their  Senators  about  House  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  amendment  to  HR- 
5452.  The  gist:  Silver  is  now 
71c  per  ounce  .  .  .  “silver  bloc” 
wants  it  to  go  to  $1.29  .  .  .  pro¬ 
ducers  abroad  are  hoarding  .  .  . 
stocks  of  “free  silver”  are  idle 
here  .  .  .  industries  using,  run¬ 
ning  out  of  supplies.  Their 
warning:  Sterling  and  silver- 
plate  probably  will  jump  as 
much  as  50%. 


JOT  AMERICA'S 
LEADING 
NORWEGIAN 
NEWSPAPER 

NORWEGIAN  NEWS  CO. 

Leiv  lirihstee  Sqeare 
■reeklye  20.  N.  Y. 


All-Woman  Staff 

Portland.  Or*. — Randolph  T. 
Kuhn,  head  of  the  advertising 
agency  which  carries  his 
name,  announces  the  oddition 
of  two  more  artists,  Nancy 
Roeckel  and  Barbara  Leith,  to 
his  entirely  feminine  staff. 
Barbara  Woods,  production 
manager,  wos  advertising  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  Treasury  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  local  war  bond  of¬ 
fice  and  joined  his  staff  with 
the  closing  of  that  office  this 


Aviation  Ads  Make 
Classified  Feature 

Minneapolis — Growth  of  avia¬ 
tion  as  one  of  Minnesota’s  prin¬ 
cipal  industries  was  recognized 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune  when  it  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  aviation  category  in 
its  classified  section. 

The  new  classification  will 
serve  the  state’s  5,000  pilots,  439 
privately  owned  planes,  120  dy¬ 
ing  fields  and  84  dealers  and 
distributors  of  aviation  equip¬ 
ment. 

a 

Creditors  Attach 
Ne-wman's  Estate 

Washington — Creditors  of  the 
defunct  Kansas  City  Journal 
have  moved  to  recover  some  of 
the  losses  suffered  in  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  keep  that 
newspaper  in  operation,  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  $75,900  attachment  on  the 
country  estate  of  Harry  New¬ 
man  in  Virginia.  The  property 
is  the  former  home  of  Cartoon¬ 
ist  Percy  Crosby. 

SOUTH 

TEXAS 

Use  rile  two  newspapers  which 
blanket  the  tremendous  buying 
power  of  this  market  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  Pine,  per  reoder,  and  per 
sole! 

and 

EVENING  NEWS 

JOHN  BUDO  COMPANY 
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Franklin  always 
stressed  thrift  as 
the  cornerstone  of 
success  and  secur¬ 
ity,  and  making 
every  penny  count 
is  still  the  best 
formula  for  ensur¬ 
ing  the  success  of 
advertising  appro¬ 
priation. 

The  Times-Herald 
offers  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  thrift  of 
the  greatest  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washing- 


Edilcr  and  Puklitkw 


TIMES-HERALD  .  243,902 
Tlw  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
Th#  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
Tira  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  September  30,  1945 

0[iinear<^3K«aHl 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
National  Representative 

GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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"The  greatest  promotion 
in  the  history  of  comics" 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  these  people  who  helped  DAISY 
MAE  reach  Li'l  ABNER!  Moke  use  of  the  unparalleled  talents 
of  AL  CAPP  as  he  continues  to  provide  editors  with  out¬ 
standing  comic-strip  appeal! 


it  FRANK  SINATRA 
it  KATE  SMITH 
it  BOB  HOPE 
it  JACK  SMITH 


if  FRED  WARING 
it  DANNY  KAYE 
it  WALTER  WINCHELL 
it  PHIL  BAKER 


Li'l 

Abner 


urn 


ii 


f/ 


Leading  the  Field! 


United  TeeduAe  Si^ndU^ 

ZZO  Cast  ^Z^id  St.,  Hew 


•*>T0R  a  PU  ■  LI  SH  ER  for  Jmii*  1,  194A 


It  Costs  Less  to  Use  c.  ^ 

Dailies,  Barnes  Shows  Newspapers,  became  a  grand¬ 
father  for  the  second  time 

PITTSBURGH.  Pa.  —  Represen-  campaign  and  contest,  supported  within  two  months  with  the  | 
Utives  of  newspapers,  mag-  by  a  newspaper  campaign  of  ...  28  of  a  girl.  Mere-  ! 

azines  and  radio  battled  for  a  about  70  lines  once  a  week  in  .  u  i-  .  u  u  i  ! 

mythical  $680,000  advertising  185  local  papers,  for  26  weeks.  dxth  Louise,  the  first  cniia  ot 
plum  here  in  a  panel  discussion  “Radio  and  newspapers  are  igi  n.  Robert  M.  Speidel.  vice- 

at  one  of  the  most  unique  con-  a  most  effective  combination  for  oreaident  of  the  Speidel  or- 

ventions  on  record.  this  type  of  job,’’  he  empha- 

The  convention  was  that  of  sized.  paniiotion. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  and 
R.  L.  Becker  of  New  Kensing-  i 
ton.  Pa.,  vicepresident  of  the  I 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.  i 
After  the  media  program 
there  was  a  panel  on  "Producing 
the  Campaign.  ”  led  by  Robert 
E.  Grove  of  Pittsburgh,  vice- 
president  of  Ketchum.  Mac¬ 
Leod  and  Grove.  Inc.  He  was 
aided  by  William  Tyler  of  New 
York,  copy  chief  of  Doherty, 
Clifford  and  Shenfield.  Inc.; 
Walter  P.  Glenn  of  New  York, 
art  director  of  Young  and  Ru- 
bicam,  and  Graham  Rohrer  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Baidwin-Hili,  Inc. 
a 

On  media  paneL  left  to  right:  C.  P.  Hammond,  NBC;  Corlotta  Beatty,  'IvOry  ToWOr'  Added 
BBD&O;  Ralph  Bornes.  Bureau  of  Advertising;  and  A.  S.  Gow,  Curtis,  Denver  PoSt  StClii 

the  International  Affiliation  of  He  allotted  a  fifth  of  the  $680.-  Denver.  Colo. — The  editorial 

Sales  and  Advertising  Clubs.  000  fund  to  newspapers,  about  page  staff  of  the  Denwer  Post 
May  23  to  25  the  .same  to  the  pr^ze  contest,  has  its  private  office,  constructed 

The  whole  program  was  built  and  the  rest  to  talent  and  time,  jjj  j,  oomer  of  the  editorial  room 
around  a  single  idea — the  mar-  No  decision  was  announced.  gn  the  second  floor  of  the  plant, 
keting  of  a  new  (mythical)  Elon  G.  Borton  of  New  York  -phe  new  “ivory  tower”  room 

deep-freeze  unit.  president  of  the  Advertising  provides  desk  space  for  Bruce 

One  by  one  the  panels  and  Federation  of  America,  asserted  ^  Gustin,  the  Post’s  veteran 
speakers  took  up  the  question  “Some  elements  in  advertising  columnist,’  and  Its  completion 
from  an  analysis  of  the  market  are  wasteful,  obnoxious  and  in-  follow^  the  inauguration  of  the 
to  the  training  of  salesinen.  efficient.  paper’s  editorial  page.  Most  of 

J.®  panel  di^ussion  on  “We  must  hold  the  standards  the  editorials  are  now  staff  writ- 
Media  Analysis.  Saturday  of  advertising  high  both  in  our  ten,  with  extra  pay  to  reporters 
morning,  aroused  most  interest.-  own  light  and  in  the  public  or  department  editors  whose 
b^ause  it  was  the  only  one  eye,”  he  cautioned.  “Advertis-  contributions  are  used, 
with  conrypetition  and  real  dif-  ing  is  challenged  to  help  in-  ■ 

ference  of  opinion.  terpret  business  and  the  free  Trrr*1r  f'rrrlierrv  Returns 

Newspapers  were  repre.sented  enterprise  system  to  the  Amer-  neiunis 

by  Harold  Barnes  of  New  York,  ican  public.  Advertising  mu.s-t  To  Desk  1X1  Deliver 
assi^ant  Mies  dirretor.  Bureau  take  the  lead  in  this  public  re-  Denver,  Colo.— Jack  Carberry. 
Cow  of  sports  editor  of  the  Denver  Post. 

manager  for  fho  rfirlf’  BoTfon  said  adverti.sers  is  back  at  his  desk  after  126 

h^fco  spent  nearly  two  and  a  half  days  in  Mercy  hospital,  where 

an^  Charles  P  llarnmnnH^^ff  trillion  dollars  last  year,  and  can  he  underwent  a  leg  operation. 
New  J?  ^  '  b®  oxpected  to  spend  eight  mil-  the  result  of  a  fracture  suffered 

tLsin.v  for  “o"*  a  day  this  year.  when  he  was  hit  by  a  taxicab 

Bro^ca*stini?  *  Co  ^  panel  on  “Market  Analysis  ’  in  -Tanuary,  1945. 

radio  The*  nanei  t®^  t)y  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Ray-  Carberry  wrote  his  column, 

Carintta  Reattv  ^nf  "pffi.^.  iiT  hawk  of  Pittsburgh,  of  Sullivan-  “The  Second  Guess.”  in  bed  for 
media  manager  for  Batten  Ba^  Rayhawk.  Inc.  Others  taking  two  months  before  he  was  re- 
t^n  Du^sUnl  and  P«''t  '^®'-®  ^““1  ^  Edwards  of  leased.  Physicians  grafted  bone 

Pointing  out  that  ^r^mainr  assistant  re.search  di-  from  Carberry’s  right  leg  onto 

market  woiil/t  he  ehieflv  rector  for  J.  Walter  Thompson,  the  left  leg.  The  operation  has 

16  ESte^rstafes  tnwn«  T-  J  Newcomb  of  Man.s-  been  called  successful,  and  the 

10.000  to  1M.(K)6’  Mr  Ba^el  fi®W-0  -  sal®^  manager  of  the  sj^rts  editor  expecte  soon  to  be 
showed  that  15  obo-line  sch^-  ®*®®^''*®al  appliance  division  of  able  to  cast  aside  his  crutches. 


PITTSBURGH.  Pa.  —  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  radio  battled  for  a 
mythical  $680,000  advertising 
plum  here  in  a  panel  discussion 
at  one  of  the  most  unique  con¬ 
ventions  on  record. 

The  convention  was  that  of 


campaign  and  contest,  supported 
by  a  newspaper  campaign  of 
about  70  lines  once  a  week  in 
185  local  papers,  for  26  weeks. 

"Radio  and  newspapers  are 
a  most  effective  combination  for 
this  type  of  job,”  he  empha¬ 
sized. 


ules  could  be  bought  in  the 
leading  paper  of  each  of  these 
towns,  reaching  90^  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  for  $340,000. 

He  urged  the  claims  ot  news¬ 
papers  as  flexible  in  timing,  giv¬ 
ing  repetition  and  better  satur¬ 
ation  than  any  other  medium. 

Mr.  Gow  then  made  up  his 
recommended  schedule  of  26 
full-color  pages  for  a  national 
illustrated  weekly,  and  12  each 
for  a  woman’s  magazine  and  a 
farm  publication. 

“Now  your  money’s  all  gone, 
and  you  owe  me  some.”  he 
added,  explaining  that  his  sched¬ 
ule  overshot  the  entire  sum. 

Mr.  Hammond  urged  a  radio 


Press  for  Sale ! 

DUPLKX  TUBULAR 

16-pagr  Press  Complete  with  25  H.P.  motor  and  Electric 
Switchboard  and  Push-button  controls,  excellent  condition.  | 
Now  in  daily  use  printing  4  to  16  pages  at  speed  up  to 
20,000  per  hour. 

Also  included: 

Rubber  form  rollers,  blankets 
1  plate  trimming  machine 
I  Cas  mat  scorcher 

16  metal  turtles  for  full  page  make-up. 

Press  ran  be  seen  in  operation.  Available  when  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  installed.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 

THE  FREE  LANCE-STAR  Fredericksburg,  Vo.  1 1 

lOITOR  k  r 


Marginal 


News-gathering  facilities  of  tbr 
former  are  not  cannot  be  rei»f 
enoiiKh  to  capture  Ilempitaf 
Town  events,  tempo,  trends  . 
cannot  be  pin-pointed,  for  euntpl' 
to  report  regularly  traflk  ff.n.! 
tions,  regulations,  constmetioa.  c 
cidents  involving  this  and  stlif 
Hempsttad  Towm  bridges. 


The  Nassau  Dailv  ReviewA 
news  coverage  is  keved  to  slid 
mediate — as  opposed  to  martini 
Hempstead  Town  interestf  . 
operates  at  the  level  of  ll.-mr,- 
Towners’  daily  life  .  .  .  fauili 
friends,  schools,  stores.  I«w 
men*,  churches,  transportation.  i 
tertainment  the  level  where  tl 
plan  the  spending  of  $22?.™*" 
locally  for  retail  foods  and  serri 


The  Nassau  Daily  Review-Sur.  > 
rently  serving  150.000  peoplr 
more  than  41,000  families,  it 
only  newspaper  that  concentti 
its  circulation  (90''^-)  in  He: 
stead  Town. 


NASSAU  DAILY 

REVIEW-STAR 


PubtlilMd  dolly,  wt*»t  Soidoy  U  • 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  L  L,N.' 

Executive  Offices: 
ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  N.  Y. 
National  RepresentadTOO,' 
LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  »■, 
New  York,  Chicam, 

San  Ftandsco,  Los  Angeiss, 
Cindnoati.  Kansas  Qty, 

U  •  L I  S  H  1 R  for  Juuu  1.  If** 
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Ever  See  a  Dilemma  Without  Horns? 


Advertisers  searehiiig  for  the  most  effeetive  me<liuin  in 
Central  Indiana  need  have  no  fear  of  becoming  snagged 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

The  dilemma  has  no  horns  in  this  high*income,  free- 
spending  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
dilemma  at  all,  because  the  dominant  position  of  The 
Indianapolis  News  clearly  labels  "The  Great  II<M>sier 
Daily”  as  the  outstanding  choice  for  those  who  want  to 
obtain  maximum  coverage  for  their  products  or  services 
at  lowest  cost. 

In  Indianapolis  and  in  the  3.3  counties  lying  within 


the  Indianapolis  radius.  The  News  has  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  local  daily  paper.  Its  advertising  volume 
is  the  largest  in  the  local  held  ...  its  food  linage  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  both  other  Indianapolis  dailies  com¬ 
bined  .  .  .  and  its  total  linage  is  always  well  within  the 
"First  Ten”  of  all  six-day  evening  papers  in  the  U.  S. 

So  in  Indianapolis — where  j)er  capita  buying  power 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  major  midwestern  city — and 
in  Central  Indiana,  make  your  media  selection  easy. by 
scheduling  Indiana’s  No.  1  newspaper . . .  the  paper  that 
is  96  per  cent  home-delii  ered  .  .  .  The  Indianapolis  News. 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


C.  WALTER  McCarty,  President  and  Gnnnral  Manager 

IBITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jm*  1|  194« 


DAN  A.  CARROll.  110  E.  42nd  Strnnl,  Nnw  York  17  •  J.  E.  lUTZ,  Tribuno  Towor.  Chicogo  II 
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Greater  Wood  Demand  /waies  row  speak 

^  ^  „  •  .  To  Talk  Housing  AtNEAProgra 

^^eXltS  J^rmt  torlal  wnter  for  the  Chicago  For  June  13-16 


Chicago  —  Palmer  Hoyt,  pa^| 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Pott,  wUu 
be  the  featured  speaker  at  tMI 
annual  dinner  of  the  Natio9| 
Editorial  Association  convav: 
tion,  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  U, 
Other  guest  speakers  will  bt« 
Archibald  M.  Crossley,  pr«e«!t 
dent  of  Crossley,  Inc.,  reseitn|| 
ing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  will  sp^k  at  thw 

layman  and  offers  suggestions  Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau  ttge. 
on  how  to  build  homes  with  the  sion  June  14,  and  James  ShouM 
aid  of  Federal  Public  Housing  president  of  WLW,  CinciiuMiH 

Authority.  radio  station,  who  will  dite^H 

‘  the  future  of  radio  and  its  a9 

feet  on  newspapers  in  the  nm 

2  French  Language  m^kets. 

..  Presidents  of  state  press  asse* 

Newspapers  Combme  clations  win  be  honored  g^ 
Consolidation  of  France-  at  the  breakfast  session  June 
Amerique  and  La  Victoire,  preceding  a  business  meeting  os 
French  language  newspapers,  to  NEA  activities.  Clyde  Moii| 
appear  henceforth  as  a  single  president  of  the  Colorado  Pm 
paper  under  the  name  of  France-  Association,  will  be  the  prlnd 
Amerique,  has  been  announced  pal  speaker, 
this  week  by  Michel  Pobers,  Past  presidents  of  NEA  wl|| 
president  of  Foreign  Language  be  honored  at  the  breaktul 
Publishers,  Inc.,  535  Fifth  Ave*  meeting  June  15,  followed  b| 
nue.  New  York  City.  the  wind-up  of  NEA  aCMi 

“Now  that  old  discussions  be*  Charles  L.  Ryder,  CoblesM 
tween  French  groups  in  the  (N.  Y.)  Times,  NEA  preside 
U.S.A.  have  become  senseless,  will  preside, 
the  two  newspapers  have  been  The  Denver  Post,  with  Pols 
pursuing  the  same  purpose:  to  lisher  Hoyt  as  host,  will  eotm 
promote  French  -  American  tain  the  visiting  delegates  at  | 

„  friendship  and  to  defend  true  “Chuck-Wagon”  dinner  out*«i 

tion  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  democracy  against  the  totali-  doors  on  Saturday,  June  IK 

Publishers  Association,  June  21  tarian  menace,”  declared  Mr.  Cowboy  cooks  will  serve  nri 

and  22,  at  Gearhart  “By-the-  Pobers.  “round-up”  grub. 


CHICAGO — Newspaper  publish-  paper  manufacturing  plants.  A  the  major  p 
ers  should  lose  no  time  in  get-  careful  and  intensive  study  of  country  today, 
ting  effective  and  immediate  the  situation  has  forced  them  to 
action  on  a  national  policy  of  this  measure.” 
wood  conservation,  for  if  this  is  ■ 

Scholastic  Contest 

forward  to  a  constant  increase  —  .  - 

in  the  price  of  newsprint  for  Entnes  Increase 
years  to  come,  according  to  E.  M.  Co-sponsoring  locally  an  es- 
Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune  busi-  tabliahed  student  creative  writ- 
ness  manager.  ing  comp>etition,  two  dailies 

“All  other  forest  products,  in-  found  that  interest  developed  to 
eluding  lumber,  come  into  the  such  an  extent  that  entries  were 
picture,”  Mr.  Antrim  said.  “Wood  from  four  to  nine  times  as 
products  are  being  substituted  numerous  as  in  previous  years, 
for  every  conceivable  kind  of  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
thing,  including  textiles,  metals  Newt  and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
and  even  food  for  cattle.  Wood  Press  sponsored  for  Northern 
it  becoming  the  most  valuable  New  Jersey  and  Western  Penn- 
thing  on  earth.”  sylvania  the  National  Scholastic 

It  may  be  that  prompt  action  Writing  Awards  which  have 


When  there's  s  “long  hsal  » 
muke  and  a  hard  job  to  bt 
with  time,  endurance,  and  eone^g 
at  prime  factors,  those  tnow-tNH 
dogs  of  the  difficult  NorthswW  Is 
•rays  “see  it  through.”  They 
to  smile  in  the  (ace  of  obstadWp; 

Markets  and  newspapem  WW 
tmsest  Just  such  quallneUlM 
They  must  be  inspired  and 
“Huskie”  tradition. 


and  Paul  Hamilton,  Gc 
Electric  photo-flash  expert. 


States  Pulp  Products  Anociation  „  Springs,  Calif.  —  The 

end  United  States  Census  Bu-  Springs  Limelight  News 


end  Unit^  States  Census  Bu¬ 
reau.  covering  U.S.  production 
figures  of  paper  and  l^rd  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  years  1941  and  1944. 
These  figures  represent  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction  only,  and  indicate  that 
there  were  1,142,169  tons  less 
paper  made  in  1944  than  in  1941, 
he  pointed  out. 

“Due  to  depletion  of  United 
States  forests,  there  probably 
will  never  be  a  duty  on  pulp 
imported  from  Canada,”  said 
Antrim.  “Under  a  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  free  econ¬ 
omy.  this  pulp  will  be  used  in 
producing  products  from  which 
the  most  profit  can  be  made, 
whether  that  be  paper  for  use 
in  printing  magazines,  or  mak¬ 
ing  nylon  stockings  and  costume 
Jewelry. 

“Such  imports  will  have  an 
effect  upon  the  pulp  available  in 
Canada  for  manufacture  of 
newsprint.  Farsighted  newspaper 
publishers,  including  many  in 
the  South,  have  attempted  to 
insure  their  supply  of  the  life¬ 
blood  of  their  business  by  be¬ 
coming  financially  Interested  in 


The  Scranton  Times  has  just  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  dit 
entire  field  of  American  journalism  ...  for  the  most  disinter* 
ested  and  meritorious  Public  Service  rendered  during  1941 
The  Times  was  persistent  for  15  years  in  this  difficult  service 
Stamina! 

The  Scranton  Times,  with  steady  gain  in  circulation,  has 
been  factually  established  as  the  “readers’  choice”  in  its  arse 
by  overwhelming  preference.  Stamina! 

The  Scranton  Times  has  an  unbroken  history  of  communitjr 
leadership  in  the  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  metropolitan  area- 
population  557,000— for  more  than  half  a  century.  Stamina! 

In  these  days,  it  “takes  a  ‘Huskie’  ”  to  meet  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  demand  for  markets:  it  takes  the  same  qiulities  of 
coverage  in  a  newspaper. 


has  been  purchased  by  an  all¬ 
veteran  group  headed  by  Harry 
D.  Schultz  and  Charles  S.  Leeds. 
The  News  is  one  of  the  largest 
tabloid  weekly  newspapers  on 
the  west  coast. 


One  of  the  most  popular 
feature*  of  the  NEW 
BEDFORD 

Sunday 

Standard  •  Times 

You  sell*  the  4th  Largest 
Market  in  Massachusetts  with 
the 

NEW  BEDFORD 
STANDARD-TIMES 


FIRST  ia  circolatioB  . .  FIRST  in  ad' 


FIRST  in  news 


r 


I- 


This  poignant  and  dramattc  photo|p»pn 
waa  awarded  first  prize  as  the  best  human  biter 
est  picture  of  1945^  by  the  National  H^d- 
Imers  Oub  on  May  18.  It  was  taken  by  Nat 
OIgm,  International  News  Photos  photogm* 
pher,  and  u  another  striking  example  of  the 
vivid  and  distmctive  work  by  scores  ot  irNP 
ram^r^mfn  all  WtX  thO-WOrld. 


^  JT'**  >'»«», 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 


Peninsula  Herald 
Covers  All  Monterey 


By  Campbell  Watson 

MONTEREY.  Calif.  —  Here. 

where  California  next  August 
will  observe  its  centennial  of 
newspapers,  a  comparatively 
new  paper  holds  sway. 

The  Monterey  Peninsula  Her¬ 
ald  was  established  by  its  pres¬ 
ent  publisher,  Allen  Griffin,  in 
1921.  Soon  afterwards  he  merged 
with  it  the  Cyprus  American. 
giving  a  date  back  57  years. 
Actually  the  Peninsula  Herald 
is  but  25  years  old. 

Back  from  four  full  years  of 
participation  in  his  second 
World  War,  Colonel  Robert  Al¬ 
len  Griffin,  as  the  publisher's 
name  shows  on  military  records, 
is  concerned  to  a  point  of  view¬ 
ing  the  present  situation,  thanks 
to  newsprint,  as  "somewhat  dis¬ 
couraging." 

Eager  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  the  former  commander  of 
a  "foot-slogging”  doughboy  regi¬ 
ment  on  the  European  front  has 
found  his  peacetime  field 
hobbled.  The  strategic  position 
is  a  bit  too  much  like  that  his 
regiment  found  itself  during  the 
European  conquest,  when  it  oc- 
cupi^  the  Hurtgen  Forest  sec¬ 
tion  Just  north  of  the  Bulge. 

Newsprint  the  Problem 

Today  he  finds  the  newspaper 
line  too  thin  from  lack  of  news¬ 
print.  His  Peninsula  Herald 
serves  the  entire  Monterey  Pen¬ 
insula.  and  that  means  coverage 
of  Carmel  and  Pacific  Grove  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Monterey. 

His  editorial  staff  is  function¬ 
ing  well,  but  11.7  pages  of  news¬ 
print  per  day  do  not  allow  de¬ 
sired  coverage  of  international 
and  national  fields. 

His  advertising  staff  is  turn¬ 
ing  in  a  capacity  performance, 
but  the  publisher  knows  that  ads 
brought  into  the  office  do  not 
sharpen  the  wits  of  advertising 
men. 

Mr.  Griffin’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment  is  doing  a  capacity 
business,  but  the  publisher  does 
not  enjoy  his  recent  necessary 
action  of  cutting  out  street  sales, 
halving  newsstand  quotas,  trim¬ 
ming  ^ges  here  and  there.  He 
would  rather  be  able  to  meet 
the  full  demand  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  his  newspaper.  In¬ 
stead  there  are  queues  before 
stands  and  in  the  front  office 
when  the  paper  is  off  the  press, 
for  no  more  subscriptions  are 
available. 

The  "full”  colonel,  who  in¬ 
sists  on  elimination  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  title,  has  not  discarded  his 
military  acumen.  He  is  well 
aware  that  the  present  position 
of  restricted  papers,  is  strate¬ 
gically  unsound,  no  matter  how 
prosperous  may  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  operations. 

But  this  is  the  centennial  year 
in  California  newspaperdom. 
Monterey  is  a  center  of  many 
things  hoary  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  recent  West.  The  Pen¬ 
insula  Herald  itself  is  housed 
on  the  site  of  the  first  American 
hotel  in  Monterey,  opened  in 


1834.  Here  was  the  first  govern¬ 
ment  of  early  California,  then 
under  Spanish  rule. 

On  July  7,  1946,  California 
will  celebrate  at  Monterey  the 
centennial  of  the  first  official 
raising  of  the  United  States 
Flag.  It  was  at  Monterey  that 
Commodore  Sloafs  sailors  and 
marines  "took"  the  Pacific 
southwest,  when  they  rai.sed  the 
colors  above  the  old  Custom 
House  on  July  7,  1846. 

California  Style 

The  government  moved  north 
to  Vallejo  and  then  to  Sacra¬ 
mento.  near  where  gold  was 
found  in  1849.  to  start  the  great 
migration  westward  in  quest  of 
wealth.  The  alcaldes  —  mayors 
— and  the  other  officials  have 
long  since  gone,  but  Monterey 
has  retained  its  memories  by 
preserving  its  historic  buildings. 

In  keeping  with  the  adobe 
dwellings  and  fancy  haciendas 
of  the  early  era  is  today's  Mon- 
terev,  with  buildings  of  distinct¬ 
ly  California  style.  The  Pen¬ 
insula  Herald  is  of  brick  and 
tile  roof  with  pine  beams  and 
finish.  It's  publisher's  office  is 
a  great  room  lined  with  books 
and  the  mementos  of  news¬ 
paper  and  war  triumphs. 

Here  Mr.  Griffin  and  William 
M.  O'Donnell,  who  was  acting 
publisher  frogi  the  summer  of 
1941  until  late  1945  while  Mr. 
Griffin  was  in  Army  service, 
turn  out  a  daily  column  and  the 
editorials  and  mao  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  newspaper 

The  historic  s’de  of  Monterey 
is  kept  alive  by  the  Monterev 
Foundation,  of  which  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin  is  president.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  kept  busy  saving  land¬ 
marks  from  destruction,  and 
only  recently  had  to  make 
agreements  and  raise  money  to 
preserve  two  historic  spots. 

In  World  War  I 

Mr.  O'Donnell  met  his  wife 
when  both  were  with  the  Son 
Jose  (Calif.)  News.  Later  they 
operated  a  weekly  at  Santa 
Clara.  Cal.,  but  they  sold  and 
Mr,  O'Donnell  went  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  19  years  ago, 

Mr,  Griffin  first  went  to  war 
for  a  two-year  period  after  his 
Stanford  graduation  in  1917, 
captaining  Co.  F,  364th  Infantry 
and  being  wounded  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne.  He  returned  to 
active  duty  as  a  major  in  1941, 
and  was  public  relations  officer 
to  General  Ben  Lear  during  the 
highly-publicized  yoo-hoo  inci¬ 
dent. 

He  holds  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  Legion  of  Honor, 
Legion  of  Merit,  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  other  military 
medals,  including  a  Purple 
Heart  from  both  wars. 

Before  founding  the  Herald, 
Mr.  Griffin  was  in  turn  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Portland,  Ore.,  papers, 
secretary  to  the  first  Polish 
minister  to  the  U,  S.,  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  manager,  American 


Polish  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

California's  Newspaper  Cen¬ 
tennial  at  Monterey  Aug.  15  will 
herald  a  series  of  state  celebra¬ 
tions  culminating  in  the  gold 
discovery  anniversary  in  1949, 
J.  R.  Knowland,  Sr.,  publisher, 
Oakland  Tribune,  reports. 

Mr.  Knowland,  long  active  in 
California  historical  activities,  is 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Cen¬ 
tennial  Committee.  The  organi¬ 
zation  plans  appropriate  centen¬ 
nial  observances  at  Monterey 
followed  by  special  exhibits  at 
two  other  centennial  events  to 
be  held  this  year  and  at  the 
State  Fair. 

A  souvenir  facsimile  of  the 
first  California  newspaper  the 
Monterey  Californian,  will  be 
offered  at  the  events,  committee 
members  decided.  'Three  pages 
will  be  prepared  in  advance,  the 
fourth  printed  at  the  scene.  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  national  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  treasurer,  is  vice-chairman 
and  Allen  Griffin.  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald,  is  host  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Centennial  meet¬ 
ings. 


34  German  Papen 

Washington — Total  cireolo. 
tion  of  licensed  newspapers  is 
the  United  States  Zone  in  Qff. 
many  has  grown  to  4,215,210 
with  the  issuance  of  a  licesae 
to  Suedost  Kurier,  the  tone's 
34th  newspaper,  with  an  iniUal 
circulation  of  55.000,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Military  Government  has 
reported  to  the  War  Deport¬ 
ment.  Additionally,  trade 
unions  publish  pamphlets. 

VA  Names  Institute 

Washington  —  The  Veterans 
Administration  has  announced 
signing  of  contracts  with  38  in¬ 
stitutions  authorizing  them  to 
furnish  correspondence  and  ex¬ 
tension  courses  by  mail  to  vete¬ 
rans  eligible  for  educational 
benefits  under  veterans'  legisla¬ 
tion.  Included  is  Newsp^w 
Institute  of  America,  New  York. 
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Pt^oplegofor 
“CKeck-Ups”  .  .  . 

Why  NOT  MARKETS? 

"Economic  Check-ups”  of  Markets  are  every  bit  as  necessary 
as  tlte  physical  “Check-Ups”  of  Individuals.  Elizabeth  has 
applied  this  wise  Idea  to  Its  own  economic  and  Industrial  con¬ 
dition.  Just  to  verify  what  has  always  been  true:  “Perfect 
Health,”  and  to  clarify  future  prospects. 

These  statistical  "doctors”  came  back  with  a  glowing  report: 

Well-named — “New  Jersey’s  6th  Largest  Market.  And  grow¬ 
ing  larger,  rapidly.” 

"Payroll  pulse-beat  OK,  due  to  the  400  splendid  Industrial 
plants.” 

“Heart  strong  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Itself  Is  an  Up-and-Comlng 
City,  with  modern  shopping  districts,  nice  homes." 

“Thirteen  adjacent  community-arteries  have  vital  busi¬ 
ness  and  buying -power 
strength.” 

“Earning-average,  an-  / 

nually,  $323,900,000.  Re-  / 


And  bow  about  “Clrcu 


latlon”  In  that  Economic 


health  "Check-Up”?  The 
popular  Dally  Journal 
shows  an  ever-lncreaslng 
00%  home-delivered  clr 
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'GtnlUmen,”  said  Fulton  in  his  remariably  clear  and  sharp  voice,  "You  need  not  be  uneasy;  you  shall  be  in  Albany  bejore  twelve  o’clock  tomorrow 


luse  Quicksllt<er  Bob'  Could  READ 
Great  LIIVERS  Ooss  the  Seas 


Ihe  year  was  177A.  Indi^D  war¬ 
fare  raged  along  the  disputed  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  But  in 
a  peaceful  little  farmhouse,  near  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mary  Fulton  was  teaching  her 
son,  Robert,  to  read. 

The  boy’s  father  had  died  when 
Bob  was  three.  Beside  himself  there 
were  four  other  children  for  his 
widowed  mother  to  support.  She  was 
so  desperately  poor  that  she  couldn’t 
afford  to  send  Bob  to  school. 

But  she  was  determined  that  he  was 
going  to  have  an  education.  She  knew 
that  no  matter  what  happened  to  him 
later,  ij  she  could  show  him  Itow  reading 
opens  the  door  to  knowledge,  he  couldn’t 
Jail  to  succeed! 

f  1 

The  boy  was  quick  to  understand.  Ideas 
picked  up  in  his  reading  suggested  other 
ideas.  School,  when  he  finally  got  there, 
didn’t  interest  him  very  much . . .  His  head, 
he  said,  "was  so  full  of  original  notions.” 
Some  of  these  "notions”  concerned  mys¬ 
terious  experiments  he  made  with  mer¬ 
cury  and  which  earned  him  the  name  of 
"Quicksilver  Bob”.  .  .  At  night  he  read — 
mathematics  and  chemistry.  And  at  17 
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there  was  an  end  to  Bob’s  schooling — he 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  earn  a  living. 

But  there  was  no  end  to  Bob’s  reading! 
In  order  to  read  more  widely,  he  ended  by 
teaching  himself  French,  Italian  and 
German  . . . 

Finally,  in  1807,  he  built  what  New 
York  laughed  at  as  "Fulton’s  Folly,”  but 
what  the  world  remembers  as  the  Clermont 
— first  practical,  passenger-carrying  steam¬ 
boat  ever  built! 

READING— Oum  to  Idoas 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  that  throughout  his  life  Robert  Fulton 
spelled  money  with  a  small  "m”  but  Ideas 
with  a  capital  "I”.  Reading  to  him,  as  to  most 
of  the  world’s  great  in  science,  business  and 


art,  was  a  clue  to  Ideas— a.  method  for  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge-that-lasts.  Far  it  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  value  of  what  one  sees  that  registers  indelibly 
and  is  never  forgotten. 

Reading  in  scope  and  abundance  that  would 
have  delighted  Robert  Fulton  is  provided  in 
word  and  picture  week  after  week  in  The 
American  Weekly.  Here  8,000,000  men,  women 
and  children  discover  the  latest  Ideas  in  sci¬ 
ence,  art  and  medicine  . . .  the  unusual  and  the 
important  about  people  .  .  .  their  hopes  and 
fears  .  .  .  their  joys  and  heartbreaks  .  .  .  their 
loves,  hatreds  and  follies. 

The  American  Weekly  is  distributed  to  its 
moretha  '  8,000,000  homes  through  a  group  of 
great  uuday  newspapers  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tho  mamufaeturor  who  cnsockifm  hie  product  or  hit 
company's  nomo  with  such  an  inflvonco  is  tying  in 
with  tho  most  powerful  known  force  in  adyertising. 
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Allyn  Lands  Readers 
With  Fantastic  Line 


By  Howard  W.  Hartley 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FU. — ^Rube 

Allyn  bai  returned  from  the 
wars  to  his  desk  as  fishing  edi* 
tor  of  the  St. 

Pet  trsburg 
Times,  "Sting- 
aree  Joe”  stalkg 
the  sports  para 
with  new  tales 
of  Indian  prow* 
ess  with  hook 
and  line,  and 
the  Pinellas 
County  Gulf 
Coast,  from  Tar* 
pon  Springs  to 
Pass  •  a  •  grille, 
has  resumed  the 
normal  routine. 

Fishing  is  a  major  industry  in 
Florida,  whether  you  figu.e  It 
from  the  amateur  or  profession* 
al  sUndpoint  But  it  took  the 
ubiquitous  Alljm  to  produce  the 
sort  of  fishing  column  that  nine 
out  of  ten  sportsmen  anglers 
read.  Allyn  operates  on  the 
theory  that  the  average  fisher* 
men  would  rather  tell  10  tales 
about  the  one  that  got  away 
than  one  story  of  a  boated  fl.ch. 

Here  is  an  Allynesque  de* 
scription  of  “what  happened** 
on  a  tari>on  expedition: 

As  Allyn  Tells  It 

“The  tarpon  rose  to  the  sur¬ 
face  with  such  a  rush  that  he 
leaped  over  the  stem  into  the 
boat,  right  through  the  legs  of 
the  fisherman.  In  the  boat,  the 
tarpon  started  to  unload  things. 
The  battery,  tackle  box,  the  en¬ 
gine  coil  went  over  the  side, 
flipved  away  by  the  fish's  tail. 

"Then  the  tarpon  got  his  tail 
under  the  carburetor,  ripped  it 
off  the  gas  line  and  was  about 
to  smash  the  wheel  when  the 
fisherman  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  snatched  up  a 
wrench,  fell  on  the  ISO-pound 
fish  and  beat  it  to  death  in  a 
welter  of  gore!" 

Lest  this  quotation  give  the 
wrong  Impression  about  Allvn's 
work,  it  should  be  explained 
that  his  reoorting  of  actual 
events  is  both  painstaking  and 
methodical.  He  frequently  goes 
far  afield  to  prove  his  point. 
When  his  correspondence  from 
readers  disclosed  varving  onin* 
ions  as  to  water  depths  of  fish* 
Ing  grounds.  Allyn  hired  a  boat 
and  spent  $500  of  his  personal 
fund.s  making  a  detailed  survey, 
which  he  compiled  in  a  three* 
foot  four-color  map.  Later  the 
map  was  published  and  sold  at 
one  buck  per  copy.  Alhm  more 
than  sot  his  monev  back.  This 
was  m  1941  and  all  the  experts 
along  the  Florida  west  coast 
have  been  unable  to  find  an  er* 
ror  in  the  Allyn  calculations. 

When  there  was  a  boat  race 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Ha* 
vana  recently,  Allyn  covered 
the  store  from  an  airplane. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of 
the  school  of  stranded  whales. 
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Following  the  lead  of  a  stricken 
“bull  whale,”  an  entire  school 
ran  aground  on  an  island  off 
the  St.  Petersburg  coast  Your 
ordinary  fishing  editor  would 
have  been  content  to  take  a 
look  at  the  phenomenon,  get 
the  basic  facts  and  come  back 
to  the  office  with  the  story.  But 
not  Mr.  Allyn! 

Hiring  a  rowboat  with  an  out* 
board  motor,  the  conductor  of 
the  Times’  fishing  column 
chugged  over  to  the  island. 
Jumped  overboard  and  gleefully 
tossed  a  half*hitch  around  the 
tail  of  a  threshing  three*ton 
marine  mammal  at  the  great 
risk  of  his  Journalistic  neck. 
But  Times  readers  next  mom* 
ing  were  given  a  genuine  close* 
up  of  a  dying  whale,  a  la  Allyn. 

Publisher  Nelson  Poynter 
“discovered”  Allyn  In  the 
Times’  composing  room.  Allyn’s 
father  operated  a  printing  plant 
and  newspaper  on  a  pier  at 
Sarasota  for  many  years. 

Young  Allyn  leaped  to  Poyn* 
ter’s  assignment  with  the  speed 
of  a  trout  taking  your  favorite 
fly.  His  column,  from  the  first 
edition,  was  more  than  unique. 
It  was  packed  with  some  of  the 
dizziest  tales  ever  told.  He  blew 
the  breath  of  columnar  life  into 
“Stlngaree  Joe.”  that  fabulous 
Indian  aboriginee,  whose  ob* 
servations  on  such  subjects  as 
conservation  frequently  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  greedv  minority 
of  the  commercial  fishermen. 

Through  the  years  preceding 
his  enlistment  in  the  Navy  sub¬ 
marine  service.  Allyn  literally 
lived  on  his  Job.  If  getting  the 
feel  of  a  story  meant  taking 
potluck  with  a  fisherman  on 
some  lonely  key,  then  Allyn 
d'd  Just  that  and  his  unmercl* 
ful  beating  at  the  hand.s  of 
waterfront  thugs,  who  had  be¬ 
come  enraged  bv  his  expose  of 
illicit  net  operations,  gave  the 
Times  a  front  page  classic. 


Leaal  Action  Advised 
In  Arrest  of  Lensman 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Legal  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  next  step.  Gov.  Hor¬ 
ace  Hildreth  of  Maine  has  ad¬ 
vised  J.  D.  Hartford,  publisher 
of  the  Portsmouth  Herald,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  regret  at  the  recent 
manhandling  and  arrest  of  Paul 
E.  Marston,  Herald  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Mr.  Hartford  called  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  attention  to  the  alleged 
mistreatment  of  Marston  by  pub¬ 
lic  officers  while  he  was  cover¬ 
ing  an  accident  in  Maine.  The 
Governor  replied  that  he  bad 
referred  the  matter  to  the  attor¬ 
ney  general  and  the  latter  had 
recommended  legal  action. 

“I  greatly  regret  such  an  un¬ 
happy  occurrence,”  said  Hil¬ 
dreth’s  note  to  the  publisher. 


Truck  Driver  Gets 
Award  for  Heroism 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Guy  Ken* 
non,  driver  of  a  delivery  truck 
for  the  state  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
has  been  awarded  the  certificate 
of  merit  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Unitholders’  Council  “for 
meritorious  service  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  for 
heroism  on  the  highway  at  great 
risk  to  his  own  life.” 

During  a  storm  in  March, 
Kennon  was  responsible  for  the 
rescue  of  35  motorists  from 
stalled  cars  and  he  carried  two 
elderly  persons  to  safety  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  snow  drift. 

The  next  day,  a  Journal  relief 
truck  reached  him  and  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  original 
delivery  schedule. 


Springfield  Firms  VlHn 
New  Trial  in  Levy  Suits 

SPRiNcnELO,  Mass. — New  trials 
have  been  ordered  by  the  ap¬ 
pellate  division  of  the  Western 
division  of  District  Courts  in 
two  suits  brought  by  the  State 
Division  of  Employment  Secur¬ 
ity  against  the  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Springfield  Union  Publishing  Co. 

The  state  bureau  instituted  ac¬ 
tion  to  recover  $10,620.40  al¬ 
leged  to  be  due  because  the 
Republican  company  failed  to 
make  payments  to  the  division 
under  the  Employment  Security 
Act  The  bureau  brought  a  simi¬ 
lar  action  to  recover  $9,834.13 
against  the  Union  Company. 

The  appellate  division  upheld 
the  defendants’  contention  that 
the  District  Court  had  committed 
a  prejudicial  error  in  declining 
to  rule  that  the  assessments 
were  made  by  an  analyst  for  the 
division,  whereas  the  sole  power 
to  determine  such  assessments 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  di¬ 
rector  and  could  not  be  dele¬ 
gated. 
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Welcome  Home  Edition 

Appleton,  Wis.  —  The  Apple- 
ton  Post-Crescent  will  issue  an 
"All  Veterans  Welcome  Home” 
edition  June  14,  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  city’s  welcome  home 
to  all  its  World  War  II  veterans. 
’The  edition  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Appleton  Advertising 
Club. 


It's  "Magazine" 

The  big  addition  to  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun  is  making  a  hit  It’s 
called  "Magazine.”  Because  it’s 
about  people  around  our  way, 
people  around  our  way  go  for  it. 
It’s  a  great  new  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Get  the  details  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  buy  it! 


fa  Baltimore  Cveryffclof  Ravefvas 
Arouad 
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Maj.  McAllister 
Directs  A-Botnb 
Photo  Operation 

Washington,  D.  C.  _ Mii 

Henry  W.  McAllister,  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  former 
chief  of  the  still  picture  opera¬ 
tions  for  Army  Pictorial  Serv¬ 
ices  in  the  European  Theatre,  ij 
supervising  the  photographic 
newsreel  and  television  set-up 
for  Operation  Crossroads,  the 
Joint  Army-Navy  atomic  bomb 
project, 

A  member  of  the  Signal  Corps 
and  former  commander  of  the 
3908th  Signal  Service  ^ttalion. 
the  general  photographic  head¬ 
quarters  in  Europe,  Major  Me 
Allister  is  on  military  leave 
from  the  Joumal-American.  H( 
wears  the  Bronze  Star  Me^ 
and  three  battle  participation 
stars  on  his  European  ribbon. 
He  is  also  holder  of  several  ci¬ 
tations  for  meritorious  work, 
and  he  flew  on  a  number  of 
combat  photographic  missions 
over  Germany,  Belgium,  France 
and  Holland. 

He  is  a  former  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Bureau  of  Inter 
national  News  Photos  and  is  the 
husband  of  Gertrude  McAllister, 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

m 

A.  E.  Owen  Dies 

Arthur  E.  Owen,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  for  the  last  25  yean, 
died  May  21. 


Gasoline  and  Oil  Adver¬ 
tisers  placed  57.2%  of 
their  1945  lineage  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Figuring  daily  lineage  alont, 
52.8%  appears  in  this  fovorik 
Buffalo  newspaper.  All  of  wWA 
is  one  more  bit  of  evidenca  il|| 
whether  you  sell  to  men,  or 
women,  or  both  .  .  . 

•  •  •  You  Noed  th* 
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...and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 

Toledo  is  richly  endowed  by  nature  and  by  during  the  city's  entire  life.  How  well  The 
the  genius  of  its  citizens,  whose  ingenuity  Blade  has  discharged  its  obligation  for 
and  skill  have  developed  many  industries  leadership  is  indicated  by  the  unusual 
known  for  leadership.  To  grow  with  this  loyalty  of  its  readers.  It  is  rare  indeed  to 
alert  community,  and  to  aid  that  growth,  And  a  newspaper  with  such  coverage  of  city 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  The  Blade  and  retail  trading  area  as  The  Blade  enjoys. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


4ir4  at  \4»irMpap*^rM 


Onv  ot  .\meriva  #• 


block  and  associates 


represented  by  PAUL 


For  58  years.  The  DeVilbiss  Company 
has  concentrated  on  utilizing  and  han> 
dling  air.  As  a  result  of  this  long  spe* 
cialization,  DeVilbiss  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  leadership  based  on  wide  recognition  of 
advanced  engineering  and  research  and  highest  attain' 
able  quality  standards  in  its  products:  Spray  Equipment, 
Exhaust  Systems,  Air  Compressors,  Hose  and  Connec* 
tions.  Medicinal  and  Perfume  Atomizers  .  .  .  Toledo  is 
proud  to  claim  DeVilbiss  as  a  Native  Toledo  company 
—one  of  the  many  diversified  industries  which  lend 
stability  to  this  well-balanced  community. 


Store  That  Ads 
Built  Celebrates 
With  More  Ads 

PonTLAND,  Ore.  —  “Money 
makes  the  mare  go,"  says  the 
old  proverb,  but  it  was  advertis- 
ing  that  made  their  store  grow, 
according  to  the  owners,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Zimmerman, 
and  their  advertising  representa¬ 
tives.  House  &  Leland. 

Eight  years  ago,  Carl  and  Ada 
Zimmemtan  bought  a  30  x  54 
foot  store  building,  13  miles 
from  Portland  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Gresham  on  the  Base 
Line  road.  There  were  fewer 
than  12  houses  within  a  half 
mile  radius.  Last  month  they 
celebrated  its  eighth  anniversary 
and  the  completion  of  their  new 
building  by  spending  $4,000  for 
advertising  and  a  three^ay  store 
celebration. 

Modem  os  Tomorrow 

The  store  grew  around  the 
original  structure  and  is  now 
101  X  102  feet,  “as  modern  as 
tomorrow."  Twenty-one  persons 
are  employed.  The  frozen  food 
department  contains  534  lockers 
and  the  store  has  for  sale  ex¬ 
tensive  automotive  supplies, 
electrical  appliances,  house- 
wares,  tools,  garden  equipment, 
feed  and  grain  supplies  with  a 
ramp  in  the  rear  of  the  store  to 
facilitate  deliveries,  a  few  cloth¬ 
ing  items,  fishing  tackle,  toile¬ 
tries,  sundries  and  notions  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  a  completely 
stocked  grocery  store  with  up  to 
date  meat  market. 

Harry  Ritz,  account  executive 
with  House  &  Leland,  said  75% 
of  the  advertising  has  been  car¬ 
ried  in  newspapers  serving  that 
trading  area,  with  25%  radio 
and  mail  covering  a  larger  terri¬ 
tory.  Besides  a  full  page  ad  one 
day  each  week,  they  carry  five 
minutes  radio  time  daily  on 
KALE'S  “What’s  News." 

For  their  birthday  anniversary 
celebration  they  put  on  the  big¬ 
gest  retail  grocery  promotion 
ever  attempted  by  an  individual 
store  in  this  area,  having  a  di¬ 
rect  leased  wire  from  KALE  in¬ 
to  the  store  and  afternoon  and 
evening  entertainment  for  three 
days.  A  12-page  section  in  the 
Gregham  Gutlook  announced 
their  anniversary  and  told  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  Zimmer¬ 
man’s  12-Mile  Store.  That  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  largest  single  ad  ever 
published  in  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  Thomas  Pur¬ 
cell,  publisher  of  the  paper  and 
president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

’This  year’s  business  is  well 
over  the  1945  level  and  the 
store’s  April  gross  sales  ran 
more  than  50%  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month. 

a 

Dcdly's  Fight  Succeeds 

A  campaign  for  rent  control, 
waged  by  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  ] 
Tribune  since  Jan.  10,  bore  fruit 
last  week  with  the  issuance  of 
a  rent-freezing  order  for  the 
area  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  victory  got 
the  top  headline  and  four  full 
columns  on  the  newspaper's 
front  page  May  21.  | 


Memorial  Trophy 
Honors  Mac  Wilkins 

Portland,  Ore. — A  memorial 
trophy  honoring  the  late  Mac 
Wilkins,  senior  member  of  the 
advertising  firm  of  Mac  Wilkins, 
Cole  &  Weber,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arthur  E.  House, 
who  gave  the  proceeds  from 
tuitions  in  his  recent  practical 
advertising  class  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  committee  for  handling 
the  memorial  has  been  named, 
including,  beside  the  donor,  M. 
J.  Frey,  general  manager  of  the 
Oreponian;  Charles  E.  Couche, 
manager  KALE;  and  Arlyn  Cole, 
of  Mac  Wilkins,  Cole  &  Weber. 
Arthur  E.  House  and  Wayne 
Leland,  partners  in  the  House 
and  Leland  advertising  agency, 
were  once  on  Mac  Wilkins’  staff 
and  credit  their  business  start 
to  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  turned  over 
14  accounts  to  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  agency. 


Beauty  Shops 
Favor  Ads  in 
Local  Dailies 

Chicago— Newpapers  are  the 
least  expensive  means  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  get  the  best  results  for 
beauty  shops,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  300  such  establishments 
by  National  Research  Bureau. 

Newspapers  are  the  No.  1  me¬ 
dium  for  beauty  shops  because 
( 1 )  the  strongest  motivating 
force  that  moves  women  to  pat¬ 
ronize  beauty  shops  is  vanity, 
which  can  best  be  appealed  to 
through  illustrations  of  smart 
hair  styles;  (2)  women  are  busy 
people  and  read  papers  to  know 
where  to  purchase  their  styles. 

The  NRB  study  shows  that 
newspapers  receive  90.3%  of  the 
average  division  of  expenditure, 
with  radio  getting  3.9%  and 
other  media,  5.8%.  Forty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  beauty  shops 


have  never  used  radio;  2i% 
have  tried  radio  but  have  dli. 
continued  use;  6%  use  radio 
very  infrequently  and  make  no 
appropriation  for  it;  and  24% 
use  radio  but  And  that  newspa¬ 
pers  bring  the  best  results. 

"The  findings  of  this  study  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  typical  succeie 
ful  beauty  shop  advertiser  today 
spends  approximately  5%  ofhk 
total  sales  in  advertising,”  says 
the  NRB  summary.  “If  he  has 
been  in  business  less  than  S 
years  his  expenditure  is  more, 
if  over  11  years,  it  is  less.  Ho 
.spends  90c  of  his  advertlsini 
dollar  in  newspapers,  and  du? 
ing  these  times  of  paper  and 
labor  shortages,  runs  a  2-column 
6V^-inch  ad  six  times  a  month, 
uses  photographs  and  reports 
good  to  excellent  results.” 

■ 

Issues  Farm  Edition 

Northwest  Arkansas  Timet  of 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  published  i 
Farm  Edition  May  21  with  two 
12-page  supplements. 


Among  linecasting  machine  operators  eye- 
strain  is  a  common  complaint.  The  operator's 
eyes  move  constantly  from  copy  to  key¬ 
board  and  finally  to  the  assembler  where  the 
glare  and  poor  legibility  of  untreated  refer¬ 
ence  marks  cause  additional  eye-strain. 

Black  &  White  Contrast  Matrices  ore  help¬ 
ing  to  save  the  eyes  of  operators  in  leading 
newspaper  and  job  plants  throughout  the 
country.  These  operators  strongly  endorse 
Matrix  Contrast  Service  because  it  eliminates 
glare  and  allows  them  to  'see  what  they  set' 


without  eye-strain.  It  makes  it  easy  for  them 
to  see  errors  and  make  corrections  before 
lines  are  cast. 

Management,  too,  benefits  through  Black  & 
White.  It  reduces  errors  to  a  minimum  and 
provides  more  time  for  regular  production. 
The  Black  &  White  process  is  applied  to  old 
and  new  matrices  alike.  The  cost  of  Matrix 
Contrast  Service  is  extremely  low  when  you 
consider  the  increased  efficiency  it  reflects 
especially  at  edition  time. 

INVESTIGATE  BLACK  &  WHITE  NOW. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP..  Empire  Slate  Building.  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796JI21 
other  patent  pending.  European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.  3.  Woodbridge 
Street,  Clerkenwell  GreeiL  London,  E.  C.  I. 
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FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  FEATURE  WRITING- 


Each  year  Washington  State  newsmen  await  the  presentation  of  the  Washington  State  Press 
Qub’s  awards  for  distinguished  newspaper  writing  with  as  much  eagerness  as  Hollywood’s 
movie  colony  greets  the  famed  ’Oscar’  selections.  So  when  one  newspaper,  the  Seatde  Post- 
Intelligencer,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  three  prizes  in  feature  writing,  it  provided  a  sensation 
in  every  newsroom  of  the  state  as  well  as  dramatic  proof  of  the  journalistic  excellence  of  this 
newspaper’s  local  staff. 

Carlton  Fitchett,  veteran  member  of  the  staff,  took  first  prize  for  hb  famous  ’’Rediscovering 
Washington”  series . . .  articles  which  brought  more  comment  than  any  local  newspaper  feature 
\  in  years.  The  second  award  was  won  by  Anne  Stewart  with  her  poignant  story  ’’One  Scrap- 
\  book  Page  Blank  •  •  For  Regrets”,  the  account  of  a  war  widow’s  scrapbook.  Berne  Jacobsen’s 
>  \  masterful  account  of  Vidkun  Quisling’s  trial  took  the  final  prize.  It  was  written  in  Norway  as 

\  one  of  Jacobsen’s  ’’Reports  From  Scandinavia”  for  this  newspaper. 


Good  writing  makes  good  reading  .  .  .  and  that  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  is  ’’everybody’s  newspaper”  in  the  great  Pacific  Northwest. 


At  presentation  banquet,  Aberdeen  tntblisher 
ff^erner  A.  Rupp  shakes  hastds  with  Carlton  Fitchett, 
as  Berne  Jacobsen  and  Anne  Stewart  look  on. 
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long”  way 


since  the  “Highball” 


The  first  railway  signals  ever  to  be  established  on  an 
American  railroad  were  installed  in  the  early  18^0’s 
on  the  old  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad,  long 
a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System. 

Until  then,  a  locomotive  engineer  had  only  a  time  card 
to  guide  him — there  were  no  signals,  no  telegraph,  no 
communication  between  stations,  no  way  to  transmit 
orders  to  a  train. 

But  the  spirit  of  railroad  progress  soon  corrected  that ! 

At  stations  along  the  line,  poles  were  erected  with 
crossbars  projecting  over  the  track — to  which  were 
attached  pulleys  and  ropes. 

As  a  train  approached  in  the  distance,  the  station  agent 
ran  up  a  big  nail — much  as  you  would  hoist  a  Hag. 

White  ball  run  clear  to  the  crossbar  meant  "clear  track." 
Black  ball,  run  half-way  up,  meant  "stop !" 


Ttius  was  born  a  phrase  famous  in  railroading  even  in 
this  day  .  .  .  "highball" — or  clear  track  ahead. 

In  rapid  succession  over  the  years  followed  a  host  of 
improvements  in  the  science  of  railway  signaling- 
many  of  them  pioneered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  semaphore  .  .  .  the  block  signal  system,  inaugu¬ 
rated  first  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1863  .  .  . 
interlocking  switches  .  .  .  automatic  block  signals  .  .  . 
centralized  train  control  .  .  .  position  lights  .  .  .  cab 
signals  .  .  .  and  many  others,  the  latest  being  the 
trainphone. 

Now  what  have  these  forward  steps  meant  to  the 
American  people  ?  The  safest  travel  developed  hy  man! 

Today,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  begins  a  second 
century  of  transportation  progress,  its  research  and  en¬ 
gineering  staffs  strive  to  adapt  the  latest  discoveries  in 
electronics  and  other  fields  to  its  signal  and  communi¬ 
cations  system,  and  thereby  give  passengers  and  shippers 
even  better,  safer  service. 


AniOMATIC  POSITION  lIGNT  SIONALS  on  crou- 
track  bridges  tell  engineers  the  state  of  every  track. 


TIE  TIAIIPNONE.  Latest  advance,  it  enables  an  engineer  to  talk  to  another  train,  a  wayside  station  oc 
a  conductor  back  in  a  freight  caboose — all  while  his  train  is  pushing  on. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Language  Faults 
Delay  Writers' 
'Reconversion' 

Two  of  the  most  important 
press  problems  in  Germany  to¬ 
day  are  the  “reconversion”  of 
war  reporters  to  a  peacetime 
status  as  foreign  correspondents 
and  the  need  of  German  news¬ 
papers  for  American  wire  serv- 


ri  1  nn  1  ■  CAPTICW  on  a  society  girl’s 

Soles  Tecnniaue  picture  in  the  Memphis 

^  (Tenn. )  Commerctal  Appeal: 

Dbtroit.  Mich.— The  day  of  Wesf  Virginiaa's  Piaanc* 
the  good  five-cent  cigar  may  be  a 

gone,  but  the  good  flve-cent  IN  THE  Help  Wanted  columns 
daily  newspaper  (and  19-cent  ‘ 

Sunday)  has  a  long,  profitable  publisher 
future.  That  is  the  belief  of 
Walter  Aronoff,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

In  recent  months  Aronoff  has 


of  the  New  York  Times: 

requires  battle-axe  type 
could  nag  ur  scare  him 

talks  .tbout  doing,  never  . 

gets  to;  must  be  literate,  impressionable  |(>es. 

and  experienced;  5-day  week,  $J0.  '  ,  .  ,  •  . 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  a  Those  are  the  opinions  of  AP  s 

studied  the  possibilities  in  a  COPY  sent  to  the  composing  Louis  Lochner,  prewar  chief  of 

five-cent  product.  Of  particular  room  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev. )  *'  ”  ”  . 

interest  to  him  was  the  nutss-  Review-Journal  included 
merchandising  methods  of  the  line: 

makers  of  other  five-cent  prod-  “(She  was  a  member  of  the 

ucts — Wrigley’s  chewing  gum.  Chetniks,  a  band  of  Serbian 

Coca  Cola,  Pepsi-Cola,  the  candy  Gorillas." 
bar  makers.  And  though  the  ■ 

cigar  makers  have  got  away  RECENTLY  when  Nashville, 

from  the  five-oent  idea  pretty  Tenn.,  shifted  from  central  to 
much,  Aronoff  still  found  their  daylight  saving  time,  one  side 
merchandising  worth  study  from  of  the  clock  in  front  of  the 
the  angle  of  selling  a  five-cent  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  plant 
newspaper.  was  on - 

He  has  found  that  certain  CST.  T 
facts  in  the  production  of  news-  su 

papers  are  the  same  as  those  DST.  w 
found  in  the  production  of  those  Po«ed  it. 
other  five-oent  items.  An  im¬ 
portant  discovery,  from  the 
angle  of  newspaper  merchandis¬ 
ing,  is  that  after  you  reach  a 
certain  point  in  your  produc¬ 
tion,  the  costs  tend  to  level  off. 

Which  means  that  every  paper 
printed  above  that  level  brings 
a  greater  percentage  of  gain  for 
the  publisher. 

‘"This  new  idea  that  there  is 
big  business  opportunity  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  bound  to  change  the 
thinking  of  circulation  mana¬ 
gers,”  Aronoff  said.  “In  fact,  it 
already  has.  Circulation  now  is 
looked  at  as  a  means  to  a  direct 
profit.” 

But  Aronoff  pointed  out  that 
the  five-cent  and  fifteen-cent  pa¬ 
pers  call  for  better  merchandis¬ 
ing  methods  than  those  of  the 
old  days. 

Aronoff  said  he  still  believes 
in  trying  to  get  there  first  with 
the  news,  but  the  need  for  the 
extra  circulation  which  realizes 
that  extra  something  from  the 
five-cent  sales  calls  for  a  better 
sales  approach. 

From  his  study  of  the  other 
nickel  item  producers  he  found 
their  main  merchandising  theme 
was  that  their  product  was  the 
best  possible  buy  for  a  nickel) 

“Today’s  circulation  manager 
has  a  complex  problem,”  he 
said.  “He  must  not  only  know 
the  circulation  end  thoroughly; 
he  must  also  be  a  promotion 
man — diat’s  just  another  word 
for  an  advertising  expert — and 
a  super-salesman.” 

Aronoff  said  that  the  new 
sales  attitude  extended  all  the 
way  down  the  ranks  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  to  the  car¬ 
riers. 

“Circulation  men  are  no 
longer  just  serving  as  delivery 
men,”  he  said.  “Each  one  has  to 
be  a  real  salesman.” 

As  his  final  major  point  on 
the  new  selling  attitude,  Aronoff 
declared  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  was  necessary 
to  put  over  the  idea  that  the  pa¬ 
per  was  the  best  five-cent  buy. 


the  Berlin  Bureau,  who  has  just 
this  returned  from  an  18  months’ 
visit  to  Europe. 

Social  Diplomacy 
Recalling  his  17  years  as  a 
peacetime  reporter  in  Berlin, 
Lochner  pointed  out  that  the 
prewar  foreign  correspondent 
was  first  of  all  a  “social  diplo¬ 
mat”  who  knew  the  language, 
customs  and  courtesies  of  the 
country  he  was  reporting  as 
well  as  a  police  reporter  knows 
a  desk  sergeant. 

Q_.  “We  got  many  a  good  story  in 
^  those  days  by  meeting  the  right 
diplomat  at  a  cocktail  party  or 
j  jjj  knowing  the  correct  phrases  to 
write  on  a  calling  card,”  Loch¬ 
ner  declared. 

Eve-  Some  of  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  today  who  were  sent 
overseas  during  the  war  are 
int-  having  difficulties  getting  a 
-  ^  “complete  picture”  for  their 

stories,  Lochner  said,  since  lan- 
s  a  five-  guage  difficulties  force  them  to 
)•  rely  on  interpreters  and  official 

statements  that  are  printed  in 
;  up  re-  English. 

1.  news-  “These  men  will  have  to 
learn  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country  or  their  dis- 
patches  will  tend  to  be  one¬ 
sided  accounts  of  what’s  going 
on,”  Lochner  continued. 

>  Grand  many  German  editors, 

1  Devils  whom  he  knew  before  the  war 
Mer-  loyal  democrats,  were  com- 
*  te  to  Pl®loing  about  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate  wire  service  reports  in 
Farm-  country. 

I  Can’t  “They  must  depend  entirely 

on  Dana,  the  news  service  of 
the  occupation  army,  for  their 
dispatches,”  he  said,  “They  are 
bewildered  because  they  can't 
Akron,  O. — The  Beacon  Jour-  get  American  wire  services 
nal  has  returned  to  a  16-page  while  we  have  been  supplying 
comic  supplement.  It  was  cut  Tokyo  editors  with  news  for 
to  12  pages  during  the  war.  months.” 


"EMILY  POST 

has  become  a 
synonym  for 
etiquette  and 
manners." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
recognize  Mrs.  Post 
as  the  Supreme 
Authority  on  .  .  . 


Mrs.  Post  answers 
more  than  250,000 
newspaper  read¬ 
ers'  questions  each 
year  individually  by 
mail  and  through 
ber  column. 

Why  not  publish 
original  EMILY  POST  in¬ 
stead  of  imitations  .  .  • 

write,  wire,  to: 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

H.  M.  SNEVILY,  Gen.  Mgr. 

247  West  43d  St. 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


.\NSWKK: 

J«iiicsl(iwii  Ik  xoins  GREAT 
Gl’NS  :  Juki  oiiUTtuiiied  lurni- 
Mirc  l)iiy«‘in  from  46  Slates.  New 
airimris.  Metal  idants  swamped 
with  onlers.  which  include  Cres* 
cent  Tools.  Blaekstone  Washers, 
Ironers,  Aiituiiiutic  Votime  Ma- 
ciiies,  Art  Metal  I>*sk8  and  Filing 
Cabinets.  Mexiern  Steel  Kitchens, 
etc.  No  strikes,  no  layoffs.  And 
our  Post-Journal,  with 
over  C.'f.dOO  circulation,  , 

is  the  ONLY  daily  paper.  Mk 


Ql'KSTION: 

You  are  a  “iwihited”  mar¬ 
ket  of  60.000.  you  are  miles 
away  from  Pittsburgh,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Syra<-use,  Albany.  You 
have  a  lie-in  with  about 
50.000  permanent  guests  of 
famed  Chautauqua — we  know 
of  your  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural  wealth  .  .  .  but — Have 
you  been  upset  by  the 
current  industrial  set- 


d*ME$TOWN.N.Y 


Starting  July  7 


This  Week  Magazine  will  be  presented  in 
Atlanta  and  Georgia  in  The  Atlanta  Journal 


This  Week  Magazine 


—  back  in  The  Atlanta  Journal  after  an  absence  of  six  and 
a  half  years,  to  augment  the  superlative  journalistic  fare 
which  makes  The  Journal  the  South’s  largest  newspaper; 


The  Journal  Sunday  Magazine 


—  the  magazine  edited  on  the  premise  that  the  local  angle 
and  the  sales  angle  are  the  same.  Together,  these  two  sup¬ 
plements  reach  more  than  half  the  urban  families  of  the 
state  and  offer  advertisers  unique  coverage  in  the  state. 


Guest  Is  Impressed 
By  Editorial  Sanctum 


By  Robert  M.  White  II 


MEXICO,  Mo.  —  Watching  the 
inner-working  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  ^itorial  page  has 
been  my  good  fortune  In  recent 
weeks.  I  have  long  known  its 
dynamic  independence,  but 
never  before  the  Why  and  How 
of  it 

My  box  seat  came  by  invita¬ 
tion,  arriving  shortly  after  an 
Army  discharge  and  announce¬ 
ment  of  my  new  job  as  associate 
editor  and  publisher  with  my 
father  on  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  circulation  4,000. 

Coghlon  Edits  Page 
There  was  no  folderol  about 
my  arrival.  I  was  immediately 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
staff,  given  a  place  to  work,  full 
access  to  all  files,  expected  to 
participate  in  all  conferences, 
probed  for  ideas,  daily  assigned 
subjects,  and  gratified  with  the 
proven  assurance  of  frank  criti¬ 
cism. 

Editor  of  the  page  is  Ralph 
Coghlan.  He  is  49,  open-minded, 
quiet-voiced,  well  built  and  has 
a  round,  fiorid  face  capable  of 
either  an  engaging  smile  or  the 
blue-pencil  frown  every  editor 
worth  his  salt  ought  to  have. 

Coghlan  is  one  of  the  top  edi¬ 
torial  writers  in  the  country; 
but,  more  than  that,  he  knows 
how  to  get  the  best  out  of  people 
who  work  for  him. 

Cartoonist  for  the  page  is 
D.  R.  Fitzpatrick  who  must  be 
pretty  good,  too.  His  originals 
hang  in  museums  from  Moscow 
to  Niew  Zealand. 

Fltz  is  55.  He  has  been  doing 
P-D  cartoons  for  33  years.  He 
is  lean,  tall,  hard  working  and 


given  to  bow  ties.  His  quiet 
voice  contra.sts  the  thunder  of 
his  crayon. 

The  writing  staff  —  Coghlan’s 
field  pieces— Include  Ferd  Gott¬ 
lieb,  Rufus  Terral,  Henry  Kline 
and  Jim  Lawrence. 

These  men  have  in  common 
individuality,  a  sincere  and  con¬ 
scientious  approach,  a  studied 
fair-mindedness,  capable  to  bril¬ 
liant  writing  ability  and,  above 
all  else,  a  willingness  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  hard  work.  Several 
hours  research  for  a  200-word 
piece  is  not  unusual. 

Coghlan  makes  his  assign¬ 
ments  at  a  1:30  p.m.  conference 
each  weekday.  These  confer¬ 
ences  are  cla^c.  Coghlan  asks 
for  or  suggests  possible  subjects. 
Staffers  state  their  opinions  and 
why  they  have  them.  It’s  give 
and  take  with  Coghlan  keeping 
the  situation  in  hand.  In  less 
than  an  hour  news  pegs  and  edi¬ 
torial  slants  are  agreed  upon 
and  assignments  made. 

Coghlan  is  at  this  best  during 
these  conferences.  One  day  he 
referred  to  the  ICC  ordering  a 
railroad  to  install  safety  devices 
on  a  limited  amount  of  track¬ 
age,  as:  "better  than  being  hit 
in  the  belly  with  a  dead  fish.” 
The  hammer-blow  part  of  an 
editorial  he  refers  to  as  “the  Oh- 
Hell  •  cried  -  the-Dutchess  part” 
When  he  thinks  light  ridicule 
is  the  Justified  slant,  he  sug¬ 
gests  "the  insect  powder  treat¬ 
ment”  When  he  wants  some 
subject  denounced  by  superior 
facts,  he  asks  for  “precision 
bombing.”  When  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  something  needs  blast¬ 


ing,  he  either  asks  for  or  writes 
a  "block  buster.” 

Kline  says  the  P-D  so  far,  has 
held  the  “atom  bomb”  in  re¬ 
serve,  but  a  lot  of  politicians 
will  disagree. 

These  conferences,  of  course, 
include  Fitzpatrick,  who  Cogh¬ 
lan  refers  to  as  the  page's 
“Barney  Baruch.”  Fltz  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  policy  with  final  de¬ 
cisions  on  major  policy,  coming 
from  topside:  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
publisher. 

The  dominant  impression  one 
gets  from  the  over-all  operation 
of  the  page,  is  the  recognition 
given  individual  independence. 
The  religiously-followed  Num¬ 
ber  One  policy  is  that  no  man 
is  asked  to  write  an  opinion  that 
he,  himself,  does  not  believe. 
This  free  play  given  individual 
independence  could,  under  some 
conditions,  lead  to  a  sort  of  ir¬ 
responsible  anarchy  of  ideas. 
But  not  so  under  Coghlan’s  blue- 
penciled  guidance. 


Idaho  Bombed 
With  Appeals, 
Facts  on  Food 


Sensationalism  Scored 
In  Prize  Essay 

Niw  Brunswick,  N.  J. — A 
truly  free  world  press  requires 
freedom  from  both  the  mis¬ 
guided  voluntary  “censorship” 
and  sensationalism  <ff  some 
newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  and  government-imposed  re¬ 
strictions.  a  Rutgers  University 
Journalism  student  wrote  in  the 
winning  essay  of  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Jersey  Journal. 

’The  Journal’s  annual  award 
which  carries  with  it  a  $25  prize 
was  presented  to  Robert  J.  Fen- 
dell,  Paterson,  senior  student. 

’“nie  entire  concept  toward 
foreign  correspondents  must 
change  if  we  are  to  have  a  free 
world  press,”  the  winning  article 
stated.  “The  foreign  government 
must  look  on  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  as  a  possible  friend, 
not  as  a  probable  enemy.” 


Lewiston,  Ida.  —  Resident,  d 
north-central  Idaho  experieand 
their  first  air  raids  of 
War  n  last  week. 

The  bombs  that  fell  were  not 
a  product  of  the  atomic  aneui 
in  nearby  Hanford,  Wash.,  bet 
an  appeal  to  the  resident,  d 
this  area  to  Join  in  the  fl(ht  t, 
aid  the  starving  people  of  thi 
world  through  food  conserer 
tion  measures. 

Employes  of  the  Letoistw 
(Ida.)  Morning  Tribune  q^et 
many  hours  making  parachniK 
to  be  dropped  from  a  pi«M 
carrying  pamphlets  and  infer 
mation  on  the  work  of  Pr^ 
dent  Truman’s  famine  eow- 
gency  committee. 

T.  W.  Campbell,  ’Tribune  itM 
writer,  accompanied  the  plkl 
on  a  tour  of  the  area.  FIjIh 
in  at  from  100  to  150  feet  thi 
plane  would  buzz  rural  Mted 
houses  and  then  parachute  tt, 
packages  to  the  children. 

Meanwhile,  editors  of  thi 
Tribune  made  plans  for  a  fol¬ 
low  up  offensive. 

Distribution  of  charts  to  ee- 
able  each  family  to  che^  aa 
its  own  contributions  to  tte 
drive  was  undertaken  and  a  foil 
explanation  of  the  drive  fot 
lowed  in  the  May  22  issue  d 
the  Tribune.  Local,  wire  ut 
sports  copy  was  trimmed  t, 
make  way  for  “all  the  fact,”  « 
the  food  situation. 


Fight  Childhood  Few 

Madison,  Wis.  — The  CapUil 
Times  has  inaugurated  it,  22Bd 
Kiddie  Camp  Fund  drive.  Tht 
funds  this  year  will  be  used  hr 
a  convalescent  home  to  com^ 
rheumatic  fever. 


''f  think  we  con  afford  something  a  little  larger,  now 

that  fVe  got  the  IOWA  territory” 


Freedom  from  reconversion  problems 
and  record-breaking  prosperity  are  making 
Iowa  No.  1  among  the  nation’s  top  20 
markets.  Thanks  to  the  state-wide  coverage 
of  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 
you  can  present  your  product  story  to 
70%  of  the  urban  consumers  in  this  No.  1 
market,  and  merchandise  it  to  better 
than  70%  of  all  outlets  at  a  milline  cost 
of  only  $1.55 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


covmring  yietropolitan  \owa 
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A  STATE-WIDE  URBAN  MARKET  RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  FIRST  20  CITIES 

Natsomaily  represented  by  Osborn,  Seolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York — Chicago — Detroit —  Philadelphia 
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More  and  more  editors  are  putting  NEA  on  Page  One,  because 
NEA  dispatches  are  NEWS,  and  they're  EXCLUSIVE-  not 
duplicated  by  any  other  news  service.  The  ne**s  dispatches  and 
picture  stories  s/iown  here  are  part  of  the  big  1946  parade  of 
EXCLUSIVES  from  NEA  that  consistently  get  FRONT  PAGE 
PLAY  Watch  for  more! 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc 


Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


The  Detroit  News 


iEWrr  DAILY  NEWS 


SaattU 


MICHIGAN  5TATB  NETWORK 


IOWA  STATE  NETWORK 
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Portabtm  transmitter 
tight,  rugged,  take 
it  anywhere! 


Houston 


Son  Antonio 
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Huntington 
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y  Yofki 

Bedford 


[Newport  News 


Nashville 


Jacksonville 


This  Swiftly  Expanding 
Network  Assures  You 
Blanket  Coverage^  Top  Quality 


Miore  than  200  leading  newspapers 
—with  scores  more  soon  to  start— are 
receiving  finest  pictures  first  hy  Wire- 
photo,  BECAUSE— 

Every  AP  bureau  at  home  and 
abroad  is  a  PICTURE  bureau  ...  40 
domestic  offices  are  Wirephoto  trans¬ 
mission  bureaus  .  .  .  the  number  will 
soon  be  50  .  .  .  Sixty  other  domestic 
bureaus  supply  pictures,  rushed  to  the 
network  by  portable  transmitter  or  by 
air . . .  Hundreds  of  member  newspapers 
.  .  .  many  with  transmitters  .  .  .  and 
string  correspondents  complete  this 
unrivalled  picture  coverage  system. 

There  is  nothing  like  new,  simpli¬ 
fied  Wirephoto  equipment  for  ease  of 
operation,  fool-proof  durability . . .  New 
sets  receive  positive  print  style,  or  nega¬ 
tive  film  style,  by  throwing  a  switch  . . . 
Wirephoto  is  practical  and  economical 
for  any  newspaper  that  uses,  or  plans 
to  use,  pictures  in  print  form. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

WE  HAVE  voiced  our  objections  in  the 
past  in  regard  to  the  vital  world  free¬ 
dom  of  information  issue  being  relegated 
to  a  subconunlssion  of  a  commission  of  a 
council  of  the  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  primary  safeguard  of  world 
peace  will  be  debated  in  a  subcommission 
which  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  which  in 
turn  will  discuss,  and  probably  alter,  the 
proposals  before  passing  them  on  to  the 
Economic  and  Security  Council.  After 
the  Council  gets  through  with  it,  6nal 
approval  must  be  obtained  in  the  UN 
General  Assembly. 

That’s  a  long  and  difficult  road  for  such 
an  important  subject  in  an  organization 
representing  varied  political  beliefs  and  in¬ 
terpretations  of  ’’freedom.”  At  the  same 
time,  it  looks  now  as  if  the  UN  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  might  be  working  on  the  subject  at 
cross  puri>oses  with  the  subcommission  on 
human  rights. 

’The  future  of  world  peace  and  the  para¬ 
mount  role  that  freedom  of  information 
will  play  in  it  demands  more  primary  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  problem  than  the  various 
United  Nations  bodies  are  now  giving  it 
It  is  now  in  a  secondary  role  despite  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  fine  suggestion  that 
freedom  of  information  be  handled  by  a 
subconmiission  separate  from  the  other 
human  rights  problems. 

The  entire  future  operation  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  maintenance  of 
world  security  rests  on  whether  or  not 
freedom  of  information  exists.  If  it  does 
not,  the  organization  cannot  survie.  For 
that  reason,  we  recommend  to  all  UN 
delegates  that  the  problem  of  world  free¬ 
dom  of  information  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  special  body  responsible  only  to  the 
General  Assembly.  In  that  way  only  will 
it  get  the  prior  consideration  it  deserves. 

NEWSPRINT 

THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE  didn’t  last  long 
and  a  strike  of  mill  workers  in  western 
United  States  has  been  averted,  but  that 
should  be  little  consolation  to  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  publishers  who  are  still  faced  with 
a  threat  to  their  newsprint  supply  by  the 
coal  miners’  strike  and  a  strike  of  loggers 
and  mill  workers  in  British  Coluntbia. 

The  comparatively  few  newspapers  af¬ 
fected  by  the  loss  of  supply  from  the 
strike-bound  Powell  River  mill  may  soon 
be  joined  by  many  other  papers  who  buy 
newsprint  from  U.  S.  and  Canadian  mills 
that  have  dwindling  coal  supplies.  An 
E  4  P  survey  recently  put  June  1  as  the 
date  when  coal  supplies  would  become 
critical.  At  least  two  mills  have  already 
cut  production.  Others  may  soon  be  forced 
to  if  coal  is  not  available. 

Even  if  the  coal  strike  ends  now  it  will 
take  many  weeks  to  replenish  the  stock¬ 
piles  around  the  country.  The  mill  crisis 
will  not  be  solved  immediately. 

In  other  words,  newspaper  publishers 
face  an  indefinite  period  of  short  news¬ 
print  supply.  The  prudent  ones  are  taking 
precautionary  steps  now.  The  shortsighted 
ones  will  be  faced  with  drastic  curtailment 
of  editions  or  suspension. 


editArial 


Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou 
shalt  lind  it  after  many  days. — Eccl.  XI;  1. 

COLUMNISTS  AND  FREEDOM 

THE  INTERVIEWER  referred  to  in  our 
editorial  of  May  18  under  the  same 
title  was  not  satisfied  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  our  position  claiming  it  “ignored 
the  point  to  which  my  questions  were 
directed.”  Instead  of  "letter  to  the  editor” 
space  for  bis  observations,  as  requested, 
we  feel  further  treatment  of  the  subject 
warrants  this  position. 

Marc  Stone,  eastern  bureau  manager  of 
the  Federated  Press,  writes:  “To  the  point: 
I  tel^;>honed  to  ask  for  comment  when 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  killed  a 
Tom  Stokes’  column  which  said  the  threat 
to  our  freedom  and  democracy  stems  from 
the  right  and  not  the  left  I  observed 
that  a  number  of  Stokes’  pieces  had  been 
recently  rejected  by  the  Telly.  I  noted 
that  Stokes  is  an  economic  ami  political 
conunentator — not  a  purveyor  of  gossip,  a 
saloon  editor,  nor  an  advisor  to  the  love¬ 
lorn.  It  seemed  to  me  that  when  a  news¬ 
paper  buys  a  column  of  this  rlliture  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
columnist’s  role  and  that  of  the  unsigned 
editorial  page  writer  who  is  hired  specif¬ 
ically  to  present  the  views  of  his  paper.” 

Mr.  Stone  named  other  colunuiL^  that 
“have  nationwide  reputations  and  follow¬ 
ing”  and  said:  “I  asked  you  if  a  paper 
picks  and  chooses  among  such  columns  is 
it  not  in  fact  defrauding  its  readers  by 
only  allowing  them  to  read  opinions  with 
which  it  agrees.  I  asked  if  you  did  not 
feel  that  such  a  practice  is  at  variance 
with  basic  freedom  of  the  press.” 

We  have  no  knowledge,  and  have  sought 
none,  as  to  why  the  World  -  Telegram 
dropped  Stokes’  column  at  the  time  speci¬ 
fied.  We  consider  it  solely  a  problem  of 
that  newspaper's  editor  and  it  is  not  our 
job  to  attempt  to  understand,  nor  pass 
judgment  on,  the  reasoning  involved.  Ob¬ 
jections  to  the  column  might  have  been 
many  and  varied. 

Editors  frequently  discard  columnar  ma¬ 
terial  for  various  reasons.  Among  those 
reasons  may  be  complete  disagreement 
with  what  was  written.  As  we  said  pre¬ 
viously,  “an  editor  should  retain  the  right 
to  edit  his  newspaper”  and  columnists  “are 
still  subordinate  to  the  decisions  of  the 
editor.”  We  see  no  “variance  with  basic 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

We  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Stone’s 
inference  that  if  disagreement  with  the 
expressed  opinion  is  the  sole  reason  tor 
killing  a  column  it  is  not  good  newspaper 
practice.  It  tends  to  destroy  reader  con¬ 
fidence,  discounts  the  reader’s  intelligence, 
and  is  a  short-sighted  editorial  policy. 


[  "NEUTRAL  VOICE" 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  correspondwh 
now  en  route  to  Bikini  to  witnen  tki 
atom  bomb  experiment  July  1  have  thi 
traditional  interest  of  their  industry  at 
heart  in  requesting  the  Navy  to  adopt  tki 
“neutral  voice”  method  for  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  explosion. 

^  This  system  provides  that  a  Navy 

man  make  the  official  announcement  ad- 
^ '  dressed  to  all  press  associations  and  radio 
facilities.  It  is  designed  to  eliminate  elthar 
press  or  radio  getting  a  beat  on  the  event 
thou  breakdown  of  facilities  auignad 

"  to  one  or  the  other  and  has  been  employed 
a  few  times  in  the  past.  A  jamming  d 
DM  press  facilities  did  occur  at  one  outstand- 

our  ing  event,  giving  radio  correspondents  i 

lame  clear  field. 

mta-  However,  the  die  has  been  cast,  and 
ored  whether  or  not  the  Navy  adopts  thi 

were  “neutral  voice”  system  newspapers  wlil 

itor”  get  UtUe  benefit.  The  Navy  intentionally 

Bted,  scheduled  the  experiment  for  early  morn- 

>ject  li'S  hours  because  of  operational  problemi. 

We  doubt  the  date  was  selected  to  favor 
tr  of  radio.  The  difference  in  time  zones  meani 
>int:  9:30  a.m.  at  Bikini  is  5:30  p.in.  tks 

irhen  previous  evening  in  New  York.  July  1 

^  a  Bikini  is  Monday.  Barring  a  catastro- 
treat  Phe  during  the  explosion  it  is  unlikaly 
irom  that  many  papers  will  issue  extras  Sunday 
rved  evening  so  that  radio  will  have  all  tke 
breaks  on  the  news  except  where  momlai 
oted  newspapers  issue  bulldog  editions  thi 

tlcal  night  before. 

ip,  a  ^  another  day  had  been  selected  for  thi 
ove-  experiment  late  editions  of  metropolitu 
ews-  evening  papers  might  have  caught  thi 
here  story.  At  least  they  could  have  held  opa 
the  ^nr  it  If  weather  conditions  delay  thi 
(ned  experiment  a  day  or  two  they  still  might 
ecif-  have  the  story  in  competition  with  radio. 

that  GUEST  EDITORS 

tow-  READERS  of  this  Editorial  Page  will  havt 
tper  an  unusual  treat  during  the  next  two 
ts  is  months.  It  will  be  conducted  by  nim 
by  Guest  Editors,  each  one  having  exclusivi 
vith  use  of  the  page  for  one  issue.  The  Gunt 
not  Editors  are  among  the  leading  newspapir 
uice  editors  in  this  country. 

Reason  for  this  unusual  editorial  tr«^ 
ight  r^ent  will  be  the  absence  of  the  Editor  of 
ram  Editor  &  Publisher  during  the  period 
leci-  while  he  is  witnessing  the  activities  of  thi 
1  of  press  at  the  atom  bomb  experiment, 
our  Our  Guest  Editors  will  write  under  tlwir 
pass  own  bylines.  They  will  have  complete  free 
Ob-  dom  to  express  their  views  on  any  journal' 
)een  istic  topic,  of  their  own  choosing  whether 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  opinions  previ* 
ma-  ously  expressed  on  this  page.  The  first  Gueit 
lose  Editor,  who  will  conduct  this  page  in  thi 
lent  June  8  issue,  will  be  Wilbur  Forrest,  ae 
pre-  sistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Hersid 
ight  Tribune  and  president  of  the  American 
’are  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  is  flattered  that  it 
asic  should  be  considered  of  such  importance 
to  be  one  of  the  few  publications  to  send  i 
ne’s  representative  to  Bikini.  It  is  honored  to 
the  be  thought  of  so  highly  in  the  journalistic 
for  profession  that  these  nine  busy  editor! 
per  accepted  our  Invitation,  without  one  rr 
on-  fusal,  to  be  Guest  Editors, 
ice.  We  feel  sure  our  readers  will  enjof 
and  benefit  by  this  innovation. 
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B)WIN  S.  friendly,  vice- 
president  and  general  mana- 
fg  New  York  Sun,  has  been  re- 
vicepresident.  Better 
gpfin^M  Bureau  of  New  York 

aty. 

Louis  Spilman,  president  and 
ditor,  Waynesboro  ( Va. )  Newt- 
Virginian,  accredited  by  the 
IJ,  S.  Navy  Department  as  an 
observer  of  the  atomic  bomb 
will  officially  represent 
tbt  Virginia  Press  Association. 
Gtinaoso  Popc,  publisher, 
few  York  ( N.  Y. )  II  Progresso 
Utlo-Americano,  will  be  honored 
eltb  the  degree  ot  Doctor  of 
Literature  by  Duquesne  Univer- 
lity  at  the  annual  commence- 
gmt  exercises. 

fuNX  Taylor,  assistant  pub¬ 
lic,  Chicago  Sun,  has  re- 
toned  to  work  after  a  vacation 
It  Tucson.  Ariz. 

EucENK  C.  Bishop  has  returned 
to  tte  Palo  Alto  ( Calif. )  Timet, 
M  publisher,  after  release  from 
the  Navy  and  service  in  Japan. 
JoaiPH  M.  Deaixy,  son  of  E.  M. 
(Tto)  Dcalxy,  president,  Dallas 
Morning  Newt,  has  Joined  the 
dKulation  department.  News, 
dter  military  discharge. 

J.  V.  Vandenberce,  publisher, 
7ietorta  (Tex.)  Advocate,  re- 
ently  celebrated  the  100th  an- 
niremry  of  the  Advocate, 
Ncond  oldest  paper  in  Texas. 

IiviNG  E.  Rogers,  publisher, 
Ltmence  ( Mass. )  Eagle  -  Trib- 
tM,  was  reelected  recently  to 
tht  board  of  governors.  New 
bgland  Daily  Newspaper  As- 
HCiation. 

Philip  P.  Page,  vicepresident 
lod  general  manager,  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  spoke  at  a 
ricent  meeting  of  the  Kalama- 
too,  Mich.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

J.  C.  JOHNSEN,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  assistant  publish¬ 
er,  Kansas  City  Journal,  was 
ippointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  fund  raising,  Feder- 
itlon  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  Inc.,  of  Greater  New 
York  City. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


In  The  Business  Office 


ROBERT  SIDUR,  formerly  in 
charge  of  direct  mail,  adver¬ 
ting  department,  Washington 
foit,  is  now 
tad  of  book 
•dvertising. 

Gerald  T. 

Latham,  circu¬ 
lation  manager, 

Keiford  ( Ore. ) 

■  oil  Tribune, 

**i  awarded  a 
lavings  bond  by 
t^he  Newspaper 
®oys  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  for  his 
luest  article 
wWch  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  re- 

®ent  edition  of  Service  Magazine. 

Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  di- 
jsctor,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Timet- 
ator,  recently  spoke  before  a 
•aoilnar  on  advertising  and  sell- 
jog^at  Ohio  State  University. 
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GREETINGS 

General  Galaktionov,  military  ed¬ 
itor  of  ProvdcL  is  greeted  by  Fred 
A.  Secrton.  Hastings  (Neb.)  Trib¬ 
une.  president  oi  the  Inland  Doily 
Press  Association,  at  Chicago.  In 
background  is  Stepan  N.  Schun- 
deko.  representing  the  Russian 
consul  genoroL 

Philip  DiNuescio,  formerly  In 
charge  of  rotomagazine  adver¬ 
tising,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  resigned  to  open  his 
own  agency  in  Akron. 

Cyril  E.  Deese,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Little  Rock  Advertising 
Club  recently. 

Roy  Brear,  one-time  promo¬ 
tion  artist,  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal  and  recently  on  the  staff 
of  the  Jos.  R.  Gerber  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  Joined  MacWil- 
kins.  Cole  and  Weber  agency. 

E.  L.  Phillips,  former  news¬ 
paper  distributor  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  has  taken  the  newly-cre¬ 
ated  post  of  director  of  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

Thomas  F.  Mortell,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  representative 
of  American  Weekly  and  eastern 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  has  Joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  United 
States  News. 

Walter  O'Connor,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  and 
John  Schupp,  who  holds  the 
same  position  on  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  have  been 
elected  officers  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 
O’Connor  is  first  vicepresident, 
Schupp  a  member  of  the  board. 


JERRY  NASON,  Boston  Globe, 

was  one  of  three  winners  of 
an  E.  P.  Dutton  Best  Sport  Story 
contest. 

George  H.  Carpenter,  former 
managing  editor,  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  named  executive 
editor.  Harry  J.  Larkin,  former 
assistant  managing  editor,  is 
now  managing  ^itor.  Gerald  J. 
FitzGerald,  former  news  edi¬ 
tor,  is  news  and  city  editor. 

Saul  Padover,  writer,  histor¬ 
ian  and  political  analyst,  will 
substitute  for  Max  Lerner  this 
summer  as  an  editorial  writer 
for  PM.  Lerner  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  write  a 
book,  but  will  contribute  one 
editorial  a  week. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Gerry  Hern,  USNR, 
former  sports  columnist,  Boston 
Pott,  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Howard  G. 

Reynolds,  re¬ 
tired. 

Robert  L. 

Klaur,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Davenport 
(  la.  )  Daily 
Timet,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept 
an  executive  po¬ 
sition  with 
S  t  e  1  n  e  1  Pub- 
lications,  Des 
Moines,  and  will 
be  succeeded  by 
Fred  C.  Bills. 

Charles  J.  Gotthart  has  re¬ 
placed  Roy  Gibbons  as  New 
York  correspondent,  Chicago 
Tribune.  Gibbons  is  now  in  Chi¬ 
cago  writing  scientific  articles 
tor  the  Tribune.  Harold  £. 
Hutchings  has  replaced  Ray 
Mason  as  chief.  New  York  Bu¬ 
reau,  Tribune.  Mason  Is  now 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate.  Walter 
Trohan  and  William  T.  Moore, 
formerly  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  Tribune,  have  been 
assigned  permanently  to  New 
York  to  cover  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Joseph  Mackey,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff.  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  author  ot  “The 
Froth  Estate,”  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  and  will 
rejoin  the  New  York  Sun. 

Robert  Gray,  formerly  re¬ 
porter,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 
i  Continued  on  page  36) 
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THE  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBING  NEWSPAPERS 

to  Edyth  Thomas  Wallace's 

"POINTS  FOR  PARENTS" 

HAS  TREBLED  IN  THE  PAST  3  MONTHS 

Here  is  the  newspaper's  challenge  to 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

For  late  proofs  and  terms,  wire 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Meiaes,  Iowa 


Covering... 

“The 

ATOM 

BOMB 

TEST 

at 

BIKINI!” 

e  e  e 

We  offer  you  an  exclusiTe 
series  by  David  Dietz  on 
the  story  of  the  Bikini 
atom  bomb  tests. 

DAVID 

DIETZ 

...  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
qualified  men  to  bring  you  this 
dramatic  story. 

HE  IS  A  REPORTER-SCIEN- 
ITIST  of  world  renown  with 
many  years  of  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  in  science-writing.  He 
has  been  selected  by  the  Ency- 
clopedia-Brittanica  to  write  their 
pages  on  atomic  energy,  holds 
fellowships  in  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  scientific  societies,  has  writ¬ 
ten  three  universally-read  books 
on  science,  medicine  and  atomic 
energy  for  layman-reading. 

This  important  series  of  ’’test- 
duration”  releases — to  you  by 
wire  or  mail — begins  June  17th. 
Wire  us  for  rates  today! 


'UUitJU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

2'20  EAST  .iVN,  ST-tc  ’ 
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mercial  Appeal,  has  rejoined  the 
stafif  after  military  discharge. 
Harry  Martin,  amusements  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  elected  vicechair¬ 
man,  Memphis  chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterans’  Committee.  Wal¬ 
ter  Stewart,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  discharged  from 
the  Army  and  is  expected  to  re¬ 
join  the  sports  staff  soon. 

M.  V.  O’Connell,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  promotion  director,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American,  and  later 
assistant  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Merchandise  Mart, 
has  been  named  public  relations 
director,  succeeding  Louis  Rup- 
pel. 

Vernon  W.  Foster,  former 
member  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bu¬ 
reau,.  AP,  has  been  named  news 
editor.  Station  WSPA,  Spartan¬ 
burg. 

Fred  D,  Troutt,  managing 
editor,  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  was  elected  chairman. 
Arkansas  Press  Editors,  recent¬ 
ly,  succeeding  J.  Q.  McHaffey, 
managing  ^itor,  Texarkana 
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(Ark.)  Gazette  and  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Magee  has 
been  named  editor,  Clifton  Forge 
(Va. )  Daily  Review,  succeeding 
James  T.  Leroy. 

Allan  L.  Swim,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Memphis 
(  Tenn. )  Press  -  Scimitar  and 
president,  Mem- 
phis  New.spaper 
Guild,  has  re-  f  X 

signed  to  be-  B 

come  director  ^ 

of  public  rela- 
tions,  southern  *  \  W 

organizational  W 

drive,  CIO. 

Clark  Porte- 

ous,  former  re- 

porter.  Press- 

Scimitar,  has  re- 

joined  the  city 

staff  after  mili-  Swim 

tary  discharge 

Marcia  Drennen,  building  page 
editor,  has  join^  the  U.P.  in 
New  York.  She  will  be  replaced 
by  Alfred  Andersson.  Edwin 
Howard,  former  reporter  and 
son  of  J.  Z.  Howard,  managing 
editor,  has  joined  the  Memphis 
bureau,  AP.  Robert  Ireland  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff.  Pete 
Miller,  former  reporter,  is  now 
editing  and  publishing  a  tabloid 
at  West  Memphis,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Nerissa  C.  Victor,  for¬ 
mer  a.ssistant  society  editor, 
Madison  (Wis. )  Capital  Times. 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
staff.  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Frank  R.  Owen,  former  city 
hall  reporter,  Lynchburg  (Va. ) 
Daily  Advance,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  a  new  house 
organ  published  by  Craddock- 
’Terry  Shoe  Corp. 

Betty  Davidson  has  been 
named  real  estate  editor,  Spart¬ 
anburg  (S.  C. )  Herald-Journal, 
succe^ing  Mrs.  Lucille  Ellis, 
resigned. 

Wesley  Day,  assistant  city 
editor,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  joined  Fairall  and  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency,  Des 
Moines. 

Marvin  ,  Young,  copyreader, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  has 
returned  after  military  dis¬ 
charge. 

John  Lipscomb  has  rejoined 
the  editorial  staff.  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  after  mili¬ 
tary  discharge. 

Allen  Raymond,  correspond¬ 
ent,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
left  Paris  ’for  Cairo  recently. 
Homer  Bigart,  Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  has  been  in  Prague  to 
cover  the  Czech  elections.  Ralph 
Chapman  is  en  route  to  Yoko¬ 
hama  to  represent  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  Tokyo.  Margaret 
Parton  landed  in  Korea  recent¬ 
ly.  en  route  to  Tokyo.  Steve 
White  has  left  New  York  to 
cover  the  atomic  bomb  tests. 
Walter  Millis,  assistant  chief 
editorial  writer,  left  Germany 
recently  on  a  two-week  air 
junket. 

William  Nichols,  editor.  This 
Week  Magazine,  left  New  York 
recently  for  a  European  tour. 

Harrison  Field  and  Howard 
Eichler  have  returned  to  the 
editorial  staff,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times-Star,  after  military  dis¬ 
charge. 

Eddie  Donnellon,  former  fed¬ 


eral  building  reporter,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  is  now  local  news  re¬ 
porter,  SUticn  WCKY.  Fred 
Merrell,  copy  reader.  Post,  will 
join  the  Springfield  (O.)  News- 
Sun.  Winifred  McAllister,  for¬ 
mer  WAC  captain,  has  joined 
the  woman’s  department  to  re¬ 
place  Gretchen  Harrigan,  so¬ 
ciety  reporter,  who  expects  to 
leave  in  July. 

Robert  Casey  will  assist  in 
preparing  local  features  for  the 
Sunday  pictorial  magazine,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 

Paul  Standard,  one-time  re¬ 
po  r  t  e  r  ,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  will  join  Penguin  Books. 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  art  and 
typographical  adviser. 

Tomme  Calle  has  returned  to 
the  editorial-writing  staff,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-Evening 
News,  after  military  discharge. 

Donald  R.  Taylor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  correspondent.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  a  third 
child,  a  girl,  recently. 

Randolph  Feltus,  one-time 
Sunday  editor.  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of 
his  public  relations  offices  in 
New  York  and  Washington. 

Francis  Meagher  has  returned 
to  the  .sports  and  general  news 
staffs.  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Observer,  after  military 
discharge.  Vernon  S.  Hidy  has 
left  the  newsroom  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  where  he  will 
assist  Ray  C.  Anderson,  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  manager. 

Ethel  Myers  Chambers,  wom¬ 
an’s  editor,  Akron  (O. )  Beacon 
Journal,  has  relinquished  her 
post  because  of  ill  health  al¬ 
though  she  continues  to  write 
her  Sunday  column  from  her 
home.  Mrs.  Edith  Walter  has 
been  named  acting  woman’s 
editor.  Pat  Waiter  has  been 
transferred  from  the  reference 
department  to  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment.  Clyde  Mann  has  been 
named  labor  editor,  succeeding 
John  Nicholas,  resigned.  Ernest 


Arms  has  returned  to  the  edj. 
torial  staff  after  military  dij. 
charge.  Clarence  Klessk  ha 
resigned  from  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  to  devote  full  time  to  hU 
Lafave  syndicated  cartoon  “Ifi 
a  Great  Life.” 

Kenneth  McArdle,  veteran  of 
five  years  with  the  Navy  in  the 
Pacific,  will  cover  the  Bikini 
atom  bomb 
tests  for  the 
San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and 
North  American  ■  ■ 

Newspaper  Al-  y  am 

liance.  1 

David  Nichol,  '  B  ^  i 

former  Berlin 
and  Moscow 
correspondent, 

Chicago  Daily 
News,  more  re- 
cently  in  Can¬ 
ada,  ilev/  t  o  McArdU 
London  this 
week  for  general  European  duty. 
Frank  Angelo,  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  will  replaw 
Nichol  in  Canada.  John  ’Diali. 
News,  is  leaving  immediately 
for  Rome  and  the  Middle  East 
Jack  Kafoed,  Miami  Herald, 
and  Keyes  Beech,  Honolulu  cor 
respondent,  News,  will  cover  the 
atom  bomb  tests.  William  Me 
Gaffin,  after  a  year  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Asia,  has  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  vacation 
and  reassignment  to  Europe, 
possibly  to  Russia.  George  Wel¬ 
ler  is  ending  an  assignment  is 
the  Far  East. 

Earl  T.  Foreman,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff,  Montgomery 
<  Ala. )  Advertiser,  has  joined 
Elarle  Associates,  Inc.,  public  re 
lations  counsel.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
after  military  discharge. 

Freda  Stolper,  general  assign¬ 
ments  reporter,  Muskogn 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix,  has  re 
signed  to  join  the  McAllen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Monitor. 

Gene  Goodwin,  Iowa  City  cor 
respondent.  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette,  has  been  named  editor, 
loiva  City  Daily  Iowan,  Uni- 
( Continued  on  page  38) 


is  for  ZANY! 


.  .  .  and  that’s  the  word  to  de- 
iicribe  the  new  daily  cartoon  panel 


‘‘LAUGHING  MATTER” 

by  SAW 

...  a  direct  hit  on  America’s  funnybone  —  now 
available  to  your  readers! 

ORDER  PROOFS  AND  PRICES  TODAY! 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


IDITOt  &  PU  III  SHIR  for  Jkm  1. 
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Baltimore  News-Post 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

IBITOR  R  publisher  for  Jim  1,  194« 


Gold  Ink  Used 
For  Birthday 
Of  Miami  News 


News  Comes  Fiisi 

Phoenix,  Arix. — Although  hi 
was  bruised  about  the  head 
and  side  and  suffered  leg 
abrasions.  V.  P.  Richordi, 
president,  Arisona  Newspopw 
Association,  worked  for  fi?( 
hours  without  medical  ottes. 
tion  to  report  a  bus-auto  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  Associated  Press, 
Richard  was  a  passenger  os 
the  bus  in  which  26  persess 
were  iniured.  Three  occu¬ 
pants  oi  the  auto  were  kUle4 
Mr.  Richards  is  publisher  si 
the  Winslow  MaiL 


continued  jrom  page  36 


Miami.FIs.— The  Miami  (Fla.)  Bnx  whwney.  lormer  re  Baltimore— Two  young  Texas 

Daily  Newt  published  a  56*page  Port  Huron  (Mich  )  women  now  mernbers  of  the  lo- 

supplement  on  celebration  of  its  Times-Herald,  |al  staff  of  Baltimore  Evening 

golden  anniversary  on  May  15.  sports  staff,  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun,  both  winners  of  Pulitzer 
The  special  section  was  headed  Vition.  traveling  fellowships  and  grad* 

by  a  gold-ink  headline  with  art  Col.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  a  uates  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
work  showing  a  tandem  bicycle  member  of  the  editorial  staff,  ism  at  Columbia  University,  are 
traveling  in  the  wake  of  a  mod-  Detroit  Newt,  on  military  leave,  getting  a  chance  to  do  newspa- 
em  transport  plane.  “Historic  has  written  “Bastogne — the  First  per  work  abroad, 
headlines"  was  the  theme.  Eight  Days”  and  “Airborne  to  Both  are  natives  of  Texas  and 

The  newspaper  was  bom  May  Normandy,”  two  books  based  on 
IS,  1896,  less  than  a  month  after  his  experiences  and  the  data  he 
Henry  M.  Flagler's  Florida  East  collected  as  chief,  historical  sec- 
Coast  railroad  reached  the  tion,  U.S.  Army  in  Europe. 
shores  of  the  Miami  River.  It  Charles  G.  (Bud)  Volzer, 

was  not  until  July  28  of  the  formerly  of  the  news  desk.  Can-  mm 

same  year  that  citizens,  urged  ton  (O.)  Repository,  has  been  « 

by  editorials  in  the  columns  of  appointed  sports  editor,  succeed- 
■#,.*.,....,.■1.  Harry  Yockey. 

Lon  R.  Hughes  has  returned 
to  his  Job  as  financial  editor,  San  ^  ^  ~ 

FrancCKo  Examiner,  after  mill-  ^  1  HSHH 

tary  discharge. 

Pat  Ford,  formerly  with  the  Paty  Felder 

.\r.  Is 

assignments  newspaper  work  there  be- 

ille  (Fla.)  going  to  Columbia. 

Miss  Virginia  Paty  sailed 
aboard  the  Thomas  H.  Barry 
from  New  York,  April  18  with  a 
'T^up  of  families  to  Join  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  in  the  occupation 
zone  in  Germany.  She  is  an 
accredited  correspondent  and  . .  . 
will  write  of  American  wives  hunched 


Junior  College  in  Texas  and  thi 
University  of  Texas. 

She  began  her  newtpapv 
work  on  the  Corpus  ChrM 
Caller-Times  and  worked  a  toM 
of  four  years,  her  work  into- 
rupted  by  intervals  at  school 
She  covered  police,  politics,  FW- 
eral  offices.  City  HalL  For  i 
time  she  was  regional  editor. 

Both  yoimg  women  won  tW 
fellowships  in  1945  and  wont 
from  Columbia  to  the  Sun. 


the  Metropolis,  as  the  newspaper 
was  then  called,  met  and  incor¬ 
porated  the  “Magic  City.” 

Walter  S.  Graham,  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Wesiey  M. 

Featherly  of  Michigan  were  the 

first  publishers.  The  partnership  -  -  - 

was  dissolved  after  a  month,  LouisviUe  (Ky.)  bureau.  AP.  is 
however,  when  Graham  took  now  a 
control  and  kept  it  until  April  reporter, 

1.  1898,  when  he  sold  out  to  Journal. 

Featherly  who  in  turn  leased  the  J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor, 
paper  to  E.T.  Bylngton,  a  Geor-  Det  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
gtan.  Tribune,  is  now  on  a  temporary  f 

Byington  lasted  only  until  assignment  as  assistant  to  Ches- 

September  of  the  same  year  ter  Davis,  chairman.  Famine 

when  Featherly  repossessed  the  Emergency  Committee,  Wash- 

r;>er  and  operated  it  until  Feb.  ington.  D.  C. 

T.  MAXWELL,  former  AiStrir““'"  “ 

«dltor.  Tucson  Arizona  on  the  completion  of  that 
the,  copy  desk,  work,  she  will  be  stationed  at 
mSf  toe  MetrSSl?  or^ffiK  ^ «»nci.co  Examiner.  the  London  bureau  of  the  Baltl- 

a  we^ly  went  dally  on  Drc  11  Sharpe,  widely-known  more  Sunpapers  for  eight 

1903.  The  next  year.  S.  ^bo  North  Carolina  newspaperman  months. 

Dean  a  two-fisted  newsnaner-  end  director  of  the  State  News-  Before  going  to  Columbia, 

man  ’of  toe  old  school,  t^^e  Advertising  Bureau  of  North  Miss  Paty  was  Instructor  in 

Carolina,  has  published  a  new  journalism  and  director  of  pub- 
book,  “Tar  on  My  Heels.”  licity  at  North  Texas  State  Col- 

lege. 

She  comes  of  a  newspaper 

family  and  is  the  niece  of  A.  M. 
Jackson,  well  known  newspaper 
corre-  man  of  Slaton,  Tex.,  and  a 
ork  Herald  granddaughter  of  toe  late  N.  P. 

'  ■  .  Austin,  Tex.  editor. 
Her  mother,  Mrs.  Jean  Paty,  was 
long  toe  society  editor  of  toe 
Paris  (Tex.)  Advocate. 

Miss  Lois  Felder  will  leave 
the  Evening  Sun  in  toe  summer 
to  travel  in  France,  Spain  and 
Germany.  At  present  she  plans 
to  work  as  a  free  lance  writer. 
She  attended  Corpus  Christi 


secretary-treasurer. 

Dean,  who  died  last  stammer 
In  Sanford,  Fla.,  where  his  sons 
Holland  and  Gordon  publish  the 
Sanfold  Herald,  established  toe 
slugging  editorial  policy  for  toe 
common  good  which  the  News  —  t  .  vr  ' 
has  followed  under  toe  present  „  spondent.  New 

ownership  of  James  M.  Cox,  Tribune,  and  Elizabeth  Shep-  Jackson, 
former  governor  of  Ohio.  Dean  herd,  recently, 
bought  toe  newspaper  from  Isabel  Chilos,  city  editor, 

Tatum  Oct.  17,  1914,  and  re-  Salem  (Ore.)  Stotesman,  and 
talned  control  until  he  sold  Harold  Rosebraugh,  recently  in 
out  to  Cox,  April  18,  1923.  Salem. 

Cox  chained  toe  n^e  to  the  Edith  Newton,  news  staff, 

*lf5**^w  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian  Budget, 

Lt.  a.  H.  bailey,  in  Astoria 
construction  of  toe  News  pres-  a  nr  27 

ent  home,  the  17-story  News  c  «  *  ♦ 

Tower  on  Biacayne  Bay.  The  aMistant 

News  entered  the  Sunday  field.  i 

Jan  4  Journal,  and  Theresa  Loge,  re- 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney  is  general  cently  in  Akron, 
manager  and  vicepresident.  William  Eugene  Jones,  dis- 
Ross  A.  Reeder,  treasurer,  and  t  r  i  c  t  circulation  supervisor, 


Wedding  Bells 


Flying  w  thea>pjr,  bjroua,  mM 
Of  pbtet  Mm  time  tnd  maoey 
when  you  have  anything  CO  ptiM 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  cokxot 
process  colon  . . .  fait,  modem 
rotary  piciaea.  Our  capacity  k 
limited  only  by  temporary  papa 
reitrictioaa.  SsmpUi  mU  pritm 
on  rsfnou. 


The  extent  to  which 
newapapera  are  seal- 
oualy  read  by  their 
own  marketa  la  an 
index  ol  advertlains 
proweaa.  Readerahip 
ol  The  Tlmea  Herald 
oquala— in  many  caaee 
aurpaaaea — that  of  91 
aurveyed  newapapera, 
aa  brourht  out  in 
“The  Con  tlnuins  Study 
of  Newspaper  Read- 
inx." 
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Rodgars  & 
McDonald 


fubinhan,  bic 

Rafary  friatlaf  SpttltUtH 
2621  W.  54Hi  Stroat 
lea  Angelas  43,  CoUf. 


THE  WEALTH  IT  CONTAINS 


THwattaiK  "PnwlueM: 

OVER  80%  OF  THE  WORLD  S  MOLYBDENUM 
MORE  THAN  90%  OF  THE  NATION'S  VANADIUM 

Mtof  and  Publisher  ^ 

PAMIR  HOYT  85%  OF  THE  NATION’S  COPPER 

A*presented  Nationally  by  A 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  AssociATM  85%  OF  THE  NATION'S  SILVER  AND  OVER  HALF  OF  ITS  GOLD 
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Dothan  Eagle 
Exposes  Locd 
Vote  Fraud 

Dothan,  Ala.  —  The  Dothm 
Eagle’s  expose  of  fraudulent 
poll  tax  payments  and  ili»gii 
voter  registrations  in  Houston 
County  has  resulted  in  grand 
jury  indictments  of  two  officials, 
two  candidates  for  the  Board  of 
Revenue  and  three  others. 

The  Grand  Jury,  in  a  sununa* 
tion  of  its  work,  declared;  "Wt 
find  the  conditions  (in  regard 
to  fraudulent  registrations  and 
poll  tax  payments)  to  be  even 
worse  than  we  expected  at  th* 
beginning  of  our  investigaUon.” 

Eagle  Reporter  Jack  Parsons, 
former  Army  captain  of  artfi* 
lery,  became  suspicious  several 
weeks  ago  when  a  check  of  voter 
registrations  indicated  an  un* 
usual  influx  of  newcomers. 

A  checkup  found  that  many  of 
the  "newcomers"  had  lived  la 
Alabama  for  many  years,  numy 
had  never  resid^  out  of  the 
state  and  many  more  had  been 
registered  and  nominal  ^ 
taxes  paid  without  their  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent. 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Babies  and  Color,  Too 

To  raise  consumer  attention 
to  boby  food  odvertising  even 
higher,  Gerber  Products  Com¬ 
pany  will  lue  lull  color  Kodo- 
chromes  oi  its  baby  photo¬ 
graphs  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Consumer  checks  showed 
bobies  in  color  rating  as  much 
as  60%  higher  in  quick  atten¬ 
tion  value  than  black  and 
white,  according  to  Federal 
Advertising  Agency. 


‘Swim’  Week  Nearing; 
Good  for  New  Linage 

By  Fromk  E.  Fehlman 


HERE  is  a  “week"  that  we  can  sunburn  lotions  and  salves. 

go  for  —  “Swim  for  Health  If  you  have  a  boat  builder  in 
Week."  It’s  Just  around  the  cor-  your  market,  tell  him  about  the 
ner,  June  24  to  29.  In  addition  “week.”  Rowboats  and  new  or 
to  the  free  material  you  may  ob-  second-hand  outboard  motors 
tain  from  the  Swim  for  Health  will  be  a  sell-out  this  summer. 
Association,  60  East  42nd  Street.  Mothers  who  would  like  to  see 
New  York  City,  we  offer  this  their  youngsters  dive  and  swim 
week  an  outline  of  a  swimming  safely  need  plenty  of  educational 
campaign  that  can  be  run  52  copy.  TTiis  summer  will  see 
weeks  a  year.  thousands  of  husky  young  men 

It  is  designed  to  interest  g^d  women  lifeguards  on  duty 
mothers  of  youngsters  ranging  in  wherever  people  swim. 

every  lifeguard 

agers  in  high  ^h^.  ^  who  is  scheduled  for  a  Job  at 

*>«®ch  or  river. 

nf  Write  them  a  letter,  and  sug- 

that  they  call  at  the  sport- 
‘"6  goods  store  or  whatever 
dent  death  causes.  prospect  you  have  sold.  Ask 

Mothers  Fear  the  Water  them  to  leave  their  phone  num- 
Interview  a  hundred  mothers  bers  and  rate  of  instruction  for 
with  youngsters  around  the  age  children  or  adults,  and  the  hours 
of  six.  Nine  out  of  10  of  them  of  each  day  when  they  can  give 
will  tell  you  they  dread  the  day  private  or  group  instruction, 
when  their  youngsters  will  de-  The  store  that  keeps  in  close 
mand  that  they  be  allowed  to  go  touch  with  these  guards  will  be 
swinuning.  If  you  can  get  a  in  a  position  to  get  live,  factual 
youngster  to  lie  quietly  on  his  copy  about  swimming  from  a 
back,  with  his  face  Just  out  of  health  standpoint,  and  the  ad- 
the  water,  he  can  float  for  hours  vantages  of  being  able  to  swim 
without  moving  hands,  legs  or  a  half  mile.  Practically  any  doc- 
feet.  Try  to  sell  this  idea  to  the  tor  will  okay  copy  that  empha- 
mother.  sizes  the  health  angle. 

In  spite  of  all  the  propaganda  Recently  we  read  an  article 
^^ut  learning  I'O'V  about  the  growing  number  of 

millions  of  young  arthritic  cases  in  this  country, 
mothers  and  more  miU  ons  of  Up  to  now.  very  little  has  been 
adults  who  put  on  a  bathing  suit  discovered  about  how  to  treat 
and  never  venture  beyond  their  painful  and  emotionally  de- 

‘njl?  w  .  structive  disease.  This  much. 

The  batting  suit  manufactur-  ^^ny  sufferers  from  this  ailment 


know.  Frequent  exercise  in  the 
water,  with  the  body  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  is  not  hard  on 
the  heart  and  not  painful.  Mas¬ 
sage  after  a  swim  is  also  helpful. 

Yes,  this  is  a  thin  market, 
but  a  very  important  one,  and 
the  store  that  enlists  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  doctors  in  the  com¬ 
munity  will  not  only  sell  more 
batting  suits  and  otter  acces¬ 
sories,  but  will  make  life-long 
friends  of  those  who  start  swim¬ 
ming  for  health. 

(No.  189  in  a  series) 
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PULLING 

pouicr 


The  Big  Job  you  have 
always  anticipated  may 
be  open  now.  Tell  the 
story  of  your  experience 
and  ability  in  a  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisement. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is 
read  by  the  men  who 
have  Big  Jobs  to  offer. 


Clotasified  Service 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


an  onij 
jr  fbrin 
of  aavertiswf 


R.W.  McAlister  CO. 


N.A.E.A.  Members- 

To  those  interested  in  Time  Saving, 
Revenue  Producing  Working  Tools  for 
Copy  Service,  invitation  is  extended  to 
an  exhibition  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
June  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 


See  a  group  of  services  that  are  money  makers  for 
over  850  newspapers: 

1.  NEW!  Advertising  Budget  Calculator— of  over  200 
businesses  for  your  staff  and  your  advertisers. 

2.  THOT-STARTERS— 16,000  successful  words  and  word 
combinations  in  the  language  of  over  100  different  lines 
of  businesses. 

3.  LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  TRENDS  —  Reports 
weekly,  case  histories  —  improvement  of  advertising 
standards,  plant  city  programs  —  campaigns  — special 
promotions  and  Local  Advertising  analyses. 

4.  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  TRENDS  — includes  the 
Weekly  Classified  Newsletter,  mailed  separately. 

Weekly  reports  on  case  histories,  classification  surveys, 
campaigns,  promotions,  telephone  solicitations,  and  the 
best  copy  in  America  from  more  than  1,000  newspapers. 

5.  CONTINUOUS  CAMPAIGN  MAT  SERVICEr-for  small 
space-users  — high  grade  art  work  — copy  based  on 
tested  appeals. 

And  22  more  specialized  services  successfully  used  by  over  850 
newspaper  advertising  departments. 
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SYNDICATES 


ers.  They  said  they  liked  the  As  a  third  feature  o(  tk* 
strip  but  didn’t  read  it  regularly  Herald-Leader  poll,  re»(i«7, 
because  it  “takes  too  much  were  asked  to  list  other 
^  m  time”  and  is  "too  wordy”)  now  appearing  in  other  ^ 

K 11 1*^1  Wa/*|Ha1*0  IjITTttT*  Joe  Palooka,  sixth  in  reader-  papers,  which  they  would  in, 

AlUxUl  ship,  ranked  fourth  in  popu-  to  see  in  their  paper. 

_  _  _  _  _  _  — -  _  larity  among  all  readers,  third  Herald  mden  overwhelndai. 

among  niral  subscribers  and  Jv  reesh, 

W  1  tXX  on  ^^OmiCS  second  only  to  Blondie  among 

renders.  In  other  words.  ^ r  I 

LEXINGTON.  Ky.-DIck  Tracy  Here  are  readership  percen-  a  large  nS  and  askS  reSSXi^l 

and  Blondie  outranked  all  tages  on  comics  in  the  Herald  J^h‘^”o^"tha?he  one  of  L‘ttle  Annie  Rooney.  whlcThJ 
rival  comics  In  rMdership  and  which  reaches  primarily  a  rural  votw  ne  was  one  o  dropped  from  the 

reader-preference  polls  recently  awlience:  because  of  the  war  pinch  a 

completed  by  the  Lexington  READERSHIP— MORNING  PAPER  paper. 

Herald-Leader.  ,  Leader  readers  showed  the 

Blondie  appears  In  the  Herald,  Reader*  Rural  City  OAc«  coveted  the  top  comics  appcir 

the  morning  paper,  while  Tracy  Blondie  .  83  u  86  80  ing  in  the  Herald  (Bloodie 

does  his  sleuuing  for  the  Leader,  Smilin’  Jack  .  6?  Terry  and  the  Pirates,  Smllii 

the  afternoon  dally.  The  polls  W  59  TO  57  Jack,  Henry,  and  Bringing  ft 


compare  “expert”  or  “trade” 
opinion  with  reader  views. 
2'/}%  Sample  Used 


Comic 

All 

Reader* 

Rural 

City 

Office 

.  83 

82 

86 

TO 

71 

74 

54 

59 

80 

S7 

Bringini  Up  Father  . 

57 

59 

36 

57 

58 

36 

Toe  Palooka  . 

51 

56 

54 

Terry  and  the  Pirate* . 

40 

73 

66 

.  $1 

54 

49 

43 

Believe  It  Or  Not . 

49 

48 

23 

Alley  Oop  . 

Brick  Bradford  . 

49 

36 

43 

43 

43 

36 

All  in  a  Lifetime . 

.  42 

38 

47 

47 

Life’*  Dirkest  Moment  . 

.  39 

38 

43 

40 

Toonereille  Folks  . 

39 

41 

38 

Neighbor*  in  the  Herald . 

36 

41 

33 

Abe  Martin  Say* . . 

.  27 

30 

22 

19 

All  results  relate  to  readership 

Henry, 

ranked  across 

the 

been  dropped  from  the  HcnM 
because  of  the  war  plnd,  ^ 
paper. 

Leader  readers  showed  the 


the  morning  paper,  while  Tracy  Blondie  .  83  82  86  TO  ing  in  the  Herald  (BIo^ 

does  his  sleuuing  for  the  Leader,  Smilin’  Jack  .  69  1\  74  54  Terry  and  the  Pirates,  Smllii 

the  afternoon  dally.  The  polls  .  W  59  TO  57  Jack,  Henry,  and  Bringing  ft 

were  conducted  separately  for.  "  .  ”  57  58  to  Father).  Of  comics  not  nol 

each  paper,  and  no  effort  was  jo*  Paiooka  54  »i  56  54  appearing  in  the  Herald  « tk 

made  to  compare  comics  in  one  Terry  and  tii'  Pirate* .  52  40  73  66  Leader,  only  these  receipt 

pi^r  with  comics  in  the  oHier.  Moon  Muilin*  . .  51  54  49  43  more  than  25  requests: 

Anero^°.'..^.“.‘: ^  tl  1?  43  Lmie  Annie  Rooney.  » 

preferenm  3^re  established  for  Brick  ^dford  .  42  43  43  36  Nancy,  46;  Red  Ryder,  43  (ik 

niral  subscribers,  city  readers.  Ail  in  a  Lifetime .  42  38  47  47  dropp^  during  war  becausid 

Hereld-Leader  pewnnel  and  all  «  i?  «  lack  of  space );  Buz  Sawyer,  41 

Liider'^?L^?rw:;r*r>o?rir*f  N^hr.!:'in*^?lirHe™id:-.-.::::::::  37  ll  «  «  I^ne  Ranger,  41.  and  DtJi 

«inlon*wito'*r*^er°^*afV****  All  results  relate  to  readership  Henry,  ranked  across  the  ^ ^ _ , 

opinion  wiin  reader  vlws.  expression  by  board  as  third  or  higher  in  Cortoon  Chat 

4/j7«  Sample  Used  readers  concerning  “the  comics  readership,  stood  ninth  in  popu-  ONE  of  the  neatest  publieiti 

Polling  was  limited  to  2Vb%  of  I  like  best.”  larity  among  rural  readers.  The  tie-ups  of  the  year  betvta 

the  subscribers  of  the  two  The  Herald-Leader  polls  used  comic  received  an  insignificant  comics  and  radio  was  dround 

papers.  These  were  selected  on  ballots  designed  to  give  reader-  scattering  of  first-place  votes,  up  recently  by  “Li'l  Abotr’i 
•  "sample”  basis — in  proportion  expression  on  “popularity”  of  but  many  readers  said  they  con-  author  A1  Capp.  He  workd 

to  age.  Income  and  race  per-  each  comic,  as  well  as  the  read-  sidered  It  the  Herald’s  second  or  up  a  continuity  on  Abner's  iii- 

ventages  established  for  the  com-  ership  of  the  panel  or  strip.  third-best.  ting  tangled  with  the  wnu 

munity  by  the  1940  census.  Bal-  Besides  showing  readership.  if  the  poll  had  been  of  a  type  gal.  Poor  Daisy  Mae’s  mdi 

readers  re-  subscribers  marked  clearly  the  where  Henry’s  merit  would  have  “Don’t  Marry  That  Gsl"  li 
ndii^  in  28  central  and  eastern  comics  they  LIKED — in  “one.  bren  judg^  on  first-place  votes  broadcast  in  the  strip  ik 
Kentucky  counties  served  by  the  two.  three  order.  alone  ( there  have  been  such  plugged  by  Sinatra,  Bob  Bom 

two  papers.  Tabulation  of  these  ’’prefer-  polls),  the  Uttle  fellow  would  Kate  Smith.  Jack  Smith,  Ttd 

Here  are  re^ership  per-  ence”  votes  showed  that  several  have  been  dropped  from  the  Waring,  Danny  Kaye  and  111- 


centage  figures  for  the  after-  comics,  well  down  toe  list  in  Herald’s  comic  page  forthwith  ter  Winchell,  in  actual  prognm 

noon  papers  readership,  enjoyed  high  favor  and  there  would  have  been  paralleling  the  action  of  tk 

READERSHIP— AFTERNOON  PAPER  angry  protest  from  the  thou-  United  Feature  Syndicati  itri|i 

All  _  ksands  who  enjoy  the  comic  but  .  .  .  The  craze  for  comics  hai  be 

Re»der»  Rural  City  Office  l|o  uot  Consider  it  the  one  they  come  sufficiently  impor^t  li 

Th?y  ii^D^I.  EVe-,;'Tim;-;:::::::  7«  I?  7!  it  r‘ke^*- _ (continued  on  page  83) 
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City  readers  favored  the  five  from  a  larRe  number  of  “fans.” 
best-read  comics,  but  in  different  Terry  and  the  Pirates,  seventh 
order  from  the  selection  made  in  readership,  was  third  in  the 
by  all  readers.  ’popular  voting.”  (Many  per- 

Rural  DifforeBces  >o"8  s®***  Terry  only 

...A....  j  occasionally  and  therefore  could 

ond  on  the  all-readers’  list,  to 
sixth  place,  favoring  Little  Or¬ 
phan  Annie  for  second  place, 
wash  ’Tubbs  for  third  place. 

Boots  and  Her  Buddies  for 
fourth,  and  The  Gumps,  fifth. 

Herald-Leader  personnel  listed 
’They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time  in  the 
top  spot,  Dick  Tracy,  second; 

Li’l  Abner,  third;  Wash  Tubbs, 
fourth,  and  Out  Our  Way,  fifth. 

Readership  among  comics  rat¬ 
ing  less  than  50%  in  the  all¬ 
readers’  list  ranged  from  38% 
for  Our  Boarding  House  in  last 
place  to  41%  for  Out  Our  Way, 
in  nth  place. 

The  four  lowest  ranking 
comics,  in  the  Leader,  were 
panels.  However,  They’ll  Do  It 
Every  ’Time,  a  panel  which 
floats  in  toe  paper,  attracted 
high  readership  regardless  of  its 
position. 


HAROLD  J.LASKl 

Known  as  "Britain’s 
most  controversial  fig¬ 
ure,"  his  vigorous  and 
challenging  comments 
compel  reader  inter¬ 
est.  Laski's  London 
letter  is  an  ONA  week¬ 
ly  feature. 


Overseas  News  Agency 
lOI  Pork  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


I'm  beginning  to  think  you  don't  trust 

IDITOR  ft  rUBLISHIR  far  Jaaa 


smoother  riding  at  high  speeds,  improved 
braking  and  coupling,  healthful  air  condU 
tioning,  cleanliness  en  route,  and  sound 
deadening.  Coach  passengers  will  be  amazed 
at  the  carefully  planned  appointments 
created  for  their  enjoyment  in  the  new 
"Day-Nites.” 

Superior  quality,  traditionally  fine  crafts^ 
manship,  technically  advanced  engineer* 
ing  and  creative  design  all  add  up  to  a  high 
expression  of  travel  pleasure  and  safety  in 
every  car  built  by  Pullman-Standard. 
Watch  for  the  new  "Day-Nites” — Sleepers 
—  Diners — all  comprising  a  great  new 
streamlined  fleet  scheduled  for  "The  Main 
Street  of  the  Northwest.”  For  the  finest 
and  safest  in  rail  transportation,  look  for  the 
Pullman-Standard  name  plate  in  each  car. 


A  new  type  of  chair  with  Chaise  Lounge 
comfort  will  give  round-the-clock  service 
on  the  streamlined  "Day-Nite”  coaohes 
Pullman-Standard  is  building  for  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Scientifically  designed 
to  support  the  whole  body,  they  are  adjust¬ 
able  to  give  perfect  rest  in  any  posture  and 
equipped  with  leg  rests  for  reclining  at  full 
lengtu 

Thrifty  journeys  to  the  scenic  wonder¬ 
land  of  Yellowstone  and  across  the  high 
timherlands  of  the  Northwest  to  the  Gate¬ 
way  to  Alaska  and  the  Orient,  together 
with  complete  relaxation  en  route,  are  a 
Northern  Pacific  achievement  in  providing 
this  new  equipment. 

Care  for  passenger  comfort  also  includes 
many  unseen  engineering  features ... 


PATENT  APfUEO  EOt 


The  ’'HaY-IVitet"  have 
tpacioits,  wtdi-etfuippeil 
Jreuing  room*;  out~o/- 
the  •way  storage  for  un- 
netded  baggage;  focal - 
iwl  reading  hghts;  and 
heautifuUy  st^ed  inte- 
tier*. 

OIVM,  IMi.  C.  U.  CO. 

IIITOR  ft  PURLISHIR  JwM  1.  im 


CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  a  ILLINOIS  office*  in  tin  cities  from  coast  to  coast .  .  .  Also  manufacturing  plants  at  sin  strategic  poMl 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Costa  Speeches 
Help  Publicize 
Court  Campaign 

Joseph  Costa,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  who  puts  down  his 
camera  once  in  a  while  to  make 
a  speech,  believes  the  campaign 
to  get  cameramen  into  court¬ 
rooms  is  gaining  headway. 

Costa  has  won  the  whole¬ 
hearted  sui^ort  of  editors  of 
newspapers  in  the  New  York 
City  area,  to  the  extent  that 
every  time  he  addresses  a  group 
of  lawyers  or  judges  on  his  pet 
theme  they  give  him  good  cov¬ 
erage.  It  has  all  added  up  to 
making  the  public  aware  of  the 
cameramen’s  plea. 

What  About  Churches? 

Recently,  Costa  spoke  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  point  of  the  fact  that 
for  years  in  his  career  as  a 
New  York  Daily  News  photog¬ 
rapher  he  had  made  many  a 
picture  in  a  church,  during  a 
solemn  ceremony. 

Is  the  courtroom  more  sac¬ 
rosanct  than  a  cathedral  he 
asked,  in  making  his  appeal  for 
letting  down  the  barriers  so 
lensmen  can  have  the  same 
freedom  as  reporters  and  artists 
during  a  trial. 

As  a  result  of  his  presentation, 
the  Brooklyn  association’s  Law 
Reform  Committee  has  begun  a 
study  of  the  rules  governing  pro¬ 
cedure.  Said  the  association’s 
new  president,  Sidney  F.  Stron- 
gin; 

“Mr.  Costa  has  to  his  credit 
several  good  reasons  for  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  entire 
matter.” 

Penalty  Imposed 
USING  "vile  language”  and  de¬ 
taining  a  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  photographer  without 
cause  cost  a  Seattle  patrolman 
two  days  of  his  annual  vacation. 
The  forefeiture  was  ordered  by 
Police  Chief  Herbert  D.  Kimsey. 

The  photographer.  Robert  W. 
Kelley,  had  been  taking  pictures 
at  the  scene  of  a  traffic  accident, 
and  asked  the  patrolman,  C.  F. 
Kirschner,  for  permission  to 
photograph  a  man  sitting  in  the 
prowler  car.  When  Kirschner 
refused,  Kelley  took  the  patrol¬ 
men’s  badge  number.  Kirschner 
then  took  the  photographer  to 
headquarters  for  questioning. 

The  patrolman  admitted  using 
improper  language  in  refusing 
permission  for  the  picture. 

Diiferent  Attitude 

OFFICIALS  of  the  Hampden 

County  (Mass.)  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  won’t  go  to  bat  for  news¬ 
paper  photographers  taking  pic¬ 
tures  in  courtrooms.  Louis  C. 
Henin,  newly-elected  president, 
and  Gerald  J.  (Callahan,  retiring 
president,  made  this  clear  when 
queried  by  newspaper  reporters. 

They  said  the  matter  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  justice,  that  they  had  no 
jurisdiction  and  no  interest  in 
entering  into  the  discussion. 
’They  felt  the  taking  of  pictures 


should  not  "be  conducted  pro¬ 
miscuously.” 

Compensation  Award 

THE  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
State  has  upheld  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  photographer  to  col¬ 
lect  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  for  typhoid  fever  con¬ 
tracted  while  covering  a  fiood. 

The  court  affirmed  a  compen¬ 
sation  board  award  and  ruling 
that  William  Dyviniak,  Buffalo 
Courier  Express  cameraman, 
was  "exposed  to  especial  haz¬ 
ard”  In  photographing  flood 
conditions  near  Olean  in  1942. 

Dyviniak  was  stricken  about 
a  week  after  the  flood  assign¬ 
ment.  Testimony  indicated  he 
could  have  contracted  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  contaminated  milk 
or  water  in  the  flood  area. 

Student  Guest 

THE  Gary  (Ind. )  Post-Tribune 
is  cooperating  with  the  MediU 
School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University  in  having 
members  of  the  editorial  admin¬ 
istration  course  work  on  the 
Post-Tribune.  Students  in  press 
photography  are  spending  one 
day  in  Gary  getting  practical 
experience.  Among  the  guest 
photographers  was  Miss  Ruth 
Quinlan,  formerly  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  who  is  study¬ 
ing  for  a  doctorate  of  philosophy. 

New  Color  Guide 
A  NEW  exposure  guide  for  use 
with  Ansco  Color  Film  has 
been  designed  by  the  company 
as  an  aid  to  the  color  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Printed  on  plastic,  the  guide 
includes  instructions  for  both 
daylight  and  tungsten  types  of 
Ansco  Color  Film.  A  movable 
dial  encased  in  the  plastic  cov¬ 
ering  offers  the  range  of  expo¬ 
sure  for  varying  conditions  out- 
of-doors,  while  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  guide  lists  shutter  speeds 
and  lens  openings  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  lamps  used 
and  the  footage  between  camera 
and  subject. 

Out  of  the  Box 

THE  San  Diego,  Calif.  Press 
Phot  ographers*  Association 
has  been  organized  with  these 
officers:  Jack  Cooper,  Tribune- 
Sun  and  Union,  president;  Larry 
Miller,  Journal,  vicepresident; 
and  Gene  Souligny,  Journal, 
secretary-treasurer.  .  .  .  B.  J. 
Gloster,  former  photographer, 
Windsor  ( Ont. )  Star,  has  opened 
his  own  studio  .  ,  .  Ralph  Vin¬ 
cent,  senior  photographer,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  will  resign 
June  15  and  move  to  Brookings, 
Ore.,  to  open  his  own  studio  .  .  . 
Robert  F.  Hambley,  newspaper 
photographer.  Grants  Pass,  Ore., 
plans  to  enter  a  photographic 
school  in  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Paul 
Quick  has  returned  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O. )  Citizen  as  head  of 
the  photographic  department .  .  . 
Carmen  Reporto,  photographer, 
Chicago  Sun,  recently  was 
awarded  $100  for  a  prize-fight 
shot  in  a  contest  conducted  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  Co.  .  .  .  Mel  Koenning 
has  returned  to  the  photographic 
department,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  after  military  discharge. 


H.  Belgin  has  also  joined  the 
photo  staff  and  George  Bar¬ 
tholomew  and  Art  Bennack 
have  resigned  .  .  .  Miles  Sines, 
picture  editor,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register,  has  returned  to  his  job 
after  military  discharge.  .  .  . 
John  Dinehardt  has  resigned  as 
executive  editor  of  INP  and  is 
taking  a  much  needed  rest. 
Arthur  Levy  is  acting  executive 
editor. 

Bids  for  Jobs 

KIP  ROSS,  former  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  AP  and  now 
a  picture  editor  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  magazine,  reports  that 
his  organization  is  swamped 
with  applications  for  positions 
as  staff  cameramen.  .  .  .  Bert 
Garair,  president,  Keystone  Pic¬ 
tures,  Ltd.,  now  in  this  country 
to  form  another  syndicate,  an¬ 
nounces  the  Keystone  contract 
with  INP  has  been  cancelled 
after  15  years.  .  .  .  Larry  Gahn, 
former  Acme  photographer,  is 
on  his  way  to  China  to  cover 
the  activities  of  UNRRA.  .  .  . 
Howard  Jones,  who  once  faced 
pistol  fire  while  taking  a  pic¬ 
ture,  and  later  with  Acme,  is 
starting  a  free-lance  bureau  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  A  tran¬ 
scription  of  speeches  made  at 
the  Kent  Short  Course  in  News 
Photography  last  March  is  on 
the  presses  and  copies  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

■ 

Field  Store  Ads  Built 
On  Front  Page  News 

Chicago  —  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  does  three  kinds  of 
advertising  —  straight  merchan¬ 
dise  copy,  institutional  cam¬ 
paigns  and  the  red-hot  emer¬ 
gency  type  of  advertising  that 
ties  in  with  front-page  news, 
Frances  Owen,  art  director  at 
Fields,  told  the  Chicago  Art  Di¬ 
rectors  Club  here  this  week. 

Referring  to  the  third  type  of 
copy,  Miss  Owen  said:  “Ads  of 
this  type  are  geared  to  front¬ 
page  news  and  to  events  that 
may  happen  very  suddenly  with¬ 
in  the  store.  At  Fields  we  get 
tremendous  stimulation,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  satisfaction  from  this 
kind  of  advertising.  These  ads 
are  generally  prepared  one  day 
to  run  the  next  when  the  news 
from  which  they  spring  is  hot 
off  the  griddle  and  on  the  front 
page  of  the  paper  in  which  they 
appear.” 

■ 

St.  Joseph  Papers 
Win  Business  Award 

The  "Knowlton  Parker  Tro¬ 
phy”  for  the  best  business  build¬ 
ing  idea  most  applicable  for  use 
of  member  papers  was  won  by 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

■rhe  News-Press  and  Gazette 
campaign  was  produced  by  John 
Gribben,  manager  of  the  new 
business  department  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  for  a  local  bakery.  'The 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star  won 
an  award  for  the  best  promotion 
idea  run  in  newspapers  and 
because  of  the  paper  shortage. 


Miami  Herald 
Gets  Vote  Out 
On  Bond  Issue 

Miami,  Fla.— Only  three  wttb 
before  Miami  "voters  turned  out 
and  voted  overwhelmingly  for . 
$13,246,000  bond  issue  for  » 
itary  sewer  system  and  sidewilk 
construction,  it  was  genertlh 
conceded  at  city  hall  that  the 
bond  issue  hadn’t  a  chance. 

The  story  behind  this  sudda 
change  in  sentiment  is  a  story  g 
the  force  of  newspapers  to  inlfe 
ence  their  readers  for  the  pubh 
good. 

Up  until  three  weeks  befon 
the  election  both  newspapcn, 
the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Miaai 
Daily  News  were  giving  full  cor 
erage  to  developments,  but  then 
was  no  coordinated  campaign. 

At  this  stage,  when  yn 
couldn’t  find  a  voter  who  would 
wager  a  battered  kopek  that  tte 
bond  issue  would  pass,  Lee  HilU 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald 
called  a  local  staff  meeting. 

Then  he  met  with  city  nfflriih 
and  learned  they  had  no  phi 
of  action.  He  pointed  out  thit 
the  Herald  was  going  aU  the 
way  out  in  an  attempt  to  gaii 
support  for  the  issue.  How  well 
this  was  done  is  attested  to  I7 1 
computation  of  the  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  issue.  It  totaled 
1,728  column  inches  includi^ 
news  stories,  features,  editorial, 
photographs,  and  cartoons. 

Glenn  Bretthauer,  Herald  Car 
toonist,  did  a  series  of  cartom 
several  of  which  were  run  00 
the  front  page,  some  in  color. 

Feature  stories  stressed  the 
health  menace  of  the  present 
system  whereby  raw  sewage 
empties  directly  into  Miami 
River  and  Biscayne  Bay. 

Questions  written  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  attacking  the  need  of  the 
bond  issue  were  answered  and 
printed  in  two-column  boxes  on 
the  local  page. 

City  school  children  Joined 
the  get-out-the-vote  activities  bj 
entering  into  a  friendly  compe¬ 
tition  to  see  which  school  could 
get  out  the  most  votes. 

The  results  of  these  activitiei 
were  written  in  votes.  A  totil 
of  19,696  out  of  26,373  registered 
property  owners  voted  17-1  ia 
favor  of  the  sewer  system,  the 
greatest  show  of  civic  unity  h 
Miami’s  history. 


Yon  Can  Sell  BOTI 

Ohio’s  Largest  Markd 

—Greater  Clevelead 


Ohio’s  Second  Lanjest 
Market 

■  24  Adjoc^nf 
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Kodak  Super  Ortho- Press  and  Kodak  Super  Panchro- 


Press,  Type  B,  have  long  been  the  choice  of  most 


press  photographers.  And  now  Super  Panchro- Press, 

Sports  Type,  has  taken  its  place  among  Kodak’s  great 
press  films,  each  tailored  for  specific  purposes. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Standard  Schedule 
Of  Work  Impossible 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Einployin*nt  Relations  Counsel 


RECONVERSION  for  many 

newspapers  means  the  adjust* 
ment  of  working  hours  for  all 
departments  back  to  prewar 
schedules  or  to  different  sched* 
ules  more  in  keeping  with  the 
requirements. 

This  is  a  puzzling  situation  be¬ 
cause  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  both  in  the  minds 
of  employes  and  employers  as 
to  what  the  pattern  is  to  be  in 
the  years  to  come  and  whether 
there  will  be  a  return  to  the 
same  trends  that  prevail^  b^ 
fore  1941. 

At  the  present  time  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  kind  of 
pattern  to  guide  either  manage* 
ment  or  labor.  It  is  perhaps 
Just  as  well  that  there  is  no 
common  standard  to  which  indi¬ 
viduals  can  fit  themselves  for 
this  was  a  feature  of  the  pre¬ 
war  situation  that  caused  hard¬ 
ship  and  extravagance  partic- 
t^rly  on  smaller  newspapers 
that  could  not  economically 
adapt  to  standards  established 
by  metropolitan  majorities. 

No  Problem  in  City 

The  metropolitan  newspapers 
are  not  troubled  with  such  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  those  involved  in 
the  choice  between  a  five-day 
week  and  a  40-hour  week  di- 
>^ed  in  some  other  manner. 
On  the  non-metropolitan  opera¬ 
tions.  however,  it  is  very  often 
feasible  to  disregard  the  daily 
hours  (so  long  as  a  total  of  40 
in  each  week  is  not  exceeded) 
Md  divide  the  work  days  in  an 
regular  manner  so  that  the 


enwgh  to  carry  the  peak  loads 
of  Thursdays  and  Fridays  and  in 
some  cases  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evenings. 

I^plte  union  opposition  to 
such  irregular  schedules  these 
do  prevail  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  because  it  is  the  only 
way  that  the  newspaper  con¬ 
cern^  can  operate.  In  the 
smaller  communities  the  unions 
memselves  do  not  have  access 
to  a  pool  of  labor  that  can  take 
up  slack  that  is  occasioned  by 
Irregular  advertising  schedules. 
In  the  case  of  the  compositors, 
for  example,  a  newspaper  with 
10  printers  is  definitely  and  in- 

Veterans  Start 
With  Vacations 

Spabtanburc,  S.  C.  _  Two 

weeks’  vacation  with  pay  for 
^  former  Spartanburg  Herald- 
Journal  employes  as  they  return 
from  military  service  has  been 
i^ounced  by  Publisher  William 
^  Townes.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  regular  vacations.  More 
than  60  Herald-JoumM  em¬ 
ployes  served  in  the  armed 
forces. 


flexibly  restricted  in  the  amount 
of  staggering  of  shifts  and  work 
days  that  can  be  done  success¬ 
fully  and  the  union  cannot  log¬ 
ically  insist  upon  any  different 
schedule  than  the  only  one  that 
is  feasible  unless  it  is  prepared 
to  draw  on  a  labor  pool  of  out¬ 
siders  to  come  in  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals  or  on  a  short-time  basis 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  necessarily 
created  by  a  fixed  hours  standard. 

Doubling  this  working  force  to 
20  compositors  relieves  the  sit¬ 
uation  somewhat  and  allows  for 
a  greater  amount  of  fiexibility 
but  still  does  not  afford  the  rig¬ 
idity  of  hours  that  is  possible  in 
the  metropolitan  operations  hav¬ 
ing  100  and  more  composing 
room  situation  holders. 

Unfortunately,  some  union 
leaders  for  political  reasons  have 
endeavored  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  among  their  memberships 
that  any  employer  who  was  not 
amenable  to  adjusting  to  the 
rigid  standards  of  the  metropol¬ 
itan  majorities  was  a  reaction¬ 
ary  fighting  off  inevitable  social 
advances. 

This  may  be  true  in  some  in¬ 
stances  but  before  so  indicting 
the  employer  there  should  be 
given  some  study  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  situation  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  there  is  a  social 
problem  involved  or  a  matter 
of  physical  limitations  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  requirements  of 
the  business  concerned. 

Peak  Business  Seized 

There  are  some  who  will  feel 
that  the  employer  is  to  blame  be- 


portion  of  advertising  on  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Fridays  than  on  some 
other  days  of  the  week.  If  one 
wants  to  call  the  responsibility 
a  matter  of  blame  then  probably 
most  employers  are  guilty  of 
having  seized  the  opportunity  of 
improving  their  business  and  at 
the  same  time  securing  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  their  employes  by  going 
after  the  peak  business  that  is 
available. 

On  the  other  hand,  considering 
the  situation  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  individual  employe 
concerned,  there  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  living  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  smalltown  news¬ 
paper  employe  and  his  metro¬ 
politan  colleague. 

If  an  employe  is  forced  to 
work  a  six-day  week  in  a  small 
community  he  does  not  have  the 
same  objections  to  doing  so  that 
prevail  in  the  larger  centers. 
Transportation  costs,  lunch  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  time  involved  in 
going  to  and  from  work  doesn’t 
amount  to  much  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  only  become  what 
might  by  the  farthest  stretch  be 
termed  hardships  in  the  very 
largest  cities  where  the  five-day 
week  is  now  practically  univer¬ 
sal  save  for  a  handful  of  own- 


Thrifty  Boy 

Holiiax,  N.  S. — In  two  years 
and  four  months.  Finn  Huge 
lacobson,  IS,  saved  $1,400  from 
selling  copies  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Herald,  all  of  them  at 
Shelburne,  N.  S.  Bom  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  of  Danish  parents,  he 
had  been  living  with  his  par¬ 
ents  at  Shelburne  for  several 
years,  but  has  gone  lately 
with  his  parents  to  Denmark 
for  a  visit,  and  thence  with 
them  to  South  Americo,  to 
live.  The  boy  has  his  $1,400 
invested  in  Canadian  war 
bonds.  He  speoks  and  un¬ 
derstands  Danish,  Spanish 
and  English. 

era,  executives  and  administra¬ 
tive  employes. 

One  other  problem  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  adjustment  of  work¬ 
ing  schedules.  In  many  cases 
the  individual  employes  as  a 
result  of  labor  shortages  have 
been  getting  sizable  amounts  of 
overtime  and  any  reduction  of 
hours  to  40  per  week  may  mean 
considerable  reduction  in  pay. 

This  problem  in  many  cases 
and  thanks  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  has  been  more  a  matter 
of  timing  than  of  the  wage 
levels.  WLB  unfortunately  did 
not  see  fit  to  understand  that 
added  pay  to  compensate  for 
reduced  overtime  could  not  be 
given  as  such  until  the  over¬ 
time  was  being  eliminated.  ’Thus 
in  its  last  montos  of  operation 
WLB  was  granting  Increases  on 
the  pretext  that  it  was  taking 
care  of  the  elimination  of  over¬ 
time,  while  it  was  anticipating  a 
situation  that  was  not  realized 
until  many  months  later.  Thus, 
the  employes  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  getting  cost  of 
living  pay  increases  and  now 


overtime  only  now  disappearing. 

B 

La  Coss,  Meek  to  Talk 
To  Journalism  Society 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Louis  LaCoss, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Har¬ 
old  T.  Meek,  news  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  main  addresses  at  the 
annual  dinner  and  luncheon  of 
the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators, 
June  28-29,  here.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Ben  Reese  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  will  be  professional  con¬ 
sultant  at  the  luncheon. 

The  ASJSA  Publication 
Award,  to  be  given  to  the  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical  that  has 
rendered  pre-eminent  service  to 
journalism  educators  during  the 
last  year,  will  be  present^  at 
the  dinner  by  Dr.  Reese  D. 
James,  chairman  of  the  Awards 
Committee  and  Journalism  di¬ 
rector  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

’The  National  Conference  will 
open  at  10  a.m.,  June  28,  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed,  so¬ 
ciety  president  and  director  of 
Journalism  at  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity, 


Nippon  Editors 
Study  Policies 
Of  U.  S.  Press 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Copier  of 
the  booklet  on  general  policies 
of  the  Peninsula  Newspapers  of 
this  city  have  been  distributed 
from  General  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  of  Japan  for  study.  Th* 
booklet  originally  was  prepared 
for  employes  of  the  Polo  Alto 
Times,  Redwood  City  Tribant 
and  Burlingame  Advance. 

Copies  for  distribution  were 
sent  to  Japan  at  the  request  oi 
Maj  Daniel  C.  Imboden,  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  MacArthur’i 
press  division. 

Numerous  U.  S.  newspapers 
have  been  furnished  to  Japanese 
editors  to  educate  them  in  jour 
nalistic  aims  and  methods  in  i 
democracy. 

"Through  lectures,  confer 
ences  and  presenting  Japans 
editors  copies  of  democntlc 
newspapers,  we  attempt  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  Japanese  editors  to 
democratic  tendencies,  instlnr 
tions  and  a  democratic  press, 
Major  Imboden  wrote. 

"We  attempt  to  educate  wm 
to  recognise  that  the  economic, 
social  and  above  all  tee 
waste  of  war  is  such  teat  no 
civilized  person  can  c^to- 
nance  it  as  a  method  of  re«>lT- 
ing  conflicts  between  nations. 

Imboden  said  the  Japanned- 
Itors  “seem  to  have  arri^  « 
the  point  where  they  b^w 
democracy  cannot  be 
cated.  but  has  to  grow,  and  tMt 
democracy  grows  froin  habits, 
practices  and  precedents. 

No.  Carolina  Group  ^ 
Plans  Summer  Meeting 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C  — 
utlve  committee  of  the 
Carolina  Press  Association  iw 
here  recently  and  Jl!*^ 


RWII 


William  C.  Lassiter  of 
was  re-elected 

A1  Resch  of  Siler 
ported  that  progress  is 
made  on  a  directory  of  North 
Carolina  newspapers. 

The  committee  sent  a  ^ 
gratulatory  telegram  to 
Daniels,  editor  and  PuhlUher  to 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C  ' 

Observer,  on  his  84th  blrthdij- 

LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION’S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  four  moniM 
of  1946.  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  282,000 
lines  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  New  York  ev^ 
newspaper.  The  Sun  u  w 
its  22nd  consecutive 
advertising  leadership  in  tna 
New  York  evening  field. 


EDITOR  A  RUBLISHIR  fM- Jane  1. 1*** 


“Railroads  bring  the  world  to  my  door!” 


business  of  making  this  house  the  cally— and  pay  local  taxes  on  that  prop* 

home  I  want  it  to  be  for  my  family."  erty,  in  addition  to  Federal  and  state 

•  taxes.  A  sizable  number  of  counties  in 

The  railroad  which  serves  your  commu-  this  country  receive  half  their  tax  money 

nity  is  an  active  partner  of  every  indi-  from  the  railroads  alone! 
vidual  and  every  business  in  town— and  Railroads  pay  their  own  way  fully, 
a  home-town  partner  at  that.  and  through  their  taxes  they  help  sup- 

Wherever  their  tracks  extend,  the  port  public  education,  public  health, 

railroads  are  just  as  much  a  local,  home-  public  safety,  public  highways— public 

town  business  as  the  corner  drugstore.  services  of  every  sort. 

For  the  railroads  buy  supplies  locally.  Railroads  are  intimately  a  part  of 
employ  local  people,  own  property  lo-  every  community  they  serve. 

AttOCIATION  OF  I L D S  washincton t. e 


A  HOUSEWIFE  THESE  DAYS  has  to  be  a 
combination  of  Dietitian,  Diplomat, 
and  Director  of  Supply. 

"Yes,  running  a  house  is  a  big  job— 
and  it  couldn’t  be  done  without  the 
railroads.  The  fresh,  wholesome  food 
/  feed  my  family,  the  clothes  we  wear, 
almost  everything  we  use  —  all  the 
good  things  we  enjoy  today  —  move  on 
the  railroads.  Why,  we  practically  live 
out  of  a  freight  car! 

"I  like  to  think  of  the  railroads  as 
partners  of  mine  —  in  the  important 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


I*IT0R  4  PUILISHIR  for  JwM  1. 
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Veteran  Job  Training 
Serves  as  Opportunity 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  value  of  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  for  veterans  employed 
in  circulation  departments  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  New 
York  State  circulators  at  their 
Saratoga  Springs  meeting  by 
Ralph  E.  Robinson,  Olean 
(N.  Y. )  Times  Herald. 

Robinson  not  only  told  how 
the  plan  is  working  on  his  pa¬ 
per,  but  he  also  stressed  the 
responsibility  that  circulation 
managers  have  in  helping  ex- 
service  men  gain  the  experience 
they  would  have  acquired  if 
their  employment  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  war. 

Robinson  explained  that  in 
order  to  comply  with  provisions 
for  a  circulation  specialized  oc¬ 
cupation,  it  is  first  necessary  for 
the  cooperating  employer  to 
set  up  a  schedule  of  proposed 
training  for  a  specific  title  or 
classification,  listing  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  qualifications  of 
instructors,  number  of  hours 
training,  etc.  After  this  schedule 
has  been  approved  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration,  ex-service 
men  can  be  enrolled.  Outlining 
his  paper’s  program,  Robinson 
said; 

“We  listed  a  title  of  assistant 
circulation  manager. 

‘"rhen,  we  built  the  main  body 
of  our  program  around  night 
school  courses  in  the  Olean  High 
School,  offering  bookkeeping, 
typing  and  oUier  commercial 
subjects.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
assumed  the  responsibility  of 
providing  instruction  in  the 
fields  of  Credit  Management, 
Personnel  Management.  Sales¬ 
manship  and  Promotion,  etc. 

Government  Supplements  Pay 

“This  whole  program  is 
planned  to  be  complete  in  four 
years.  During  this  time  the  Vet¬ 
eran’s  Administration  will  send 
monthly  payments  to  bring  the 
veteran’s  present  salary  paid  by 
us  up  to  equal  the  salary  of  a 
fully  train^  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Our  trainees  are 
now  receiving  $50  per  month 
from  the  Veteran’s  Administra¬ 
tion  to  supplement  the  salary 
we  are  paying.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  receive  up  to 
$90  a  month  if  the  difference 
between  their  present  salary  and 
their  four-year  salary  were  that 
large,  and  they  claimed  de¬ 
pendents. 

"For  the  veteran  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing,  after  the  employer  has  set 
up  a  program  approved  by  the 
authorities,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  him  to  file  an  application 
with  the  Veteran’s  Administra¬ 
tion,  attach  his  proof  of  honor¬ 
able  discharge,  and  a  marriage 
certificate  or  other  proof,  if  he 
claims  to  have  dependents.  The 
veteran’s  eligibility  for  benefits 
is  thus  determined,  and  if 
okayed,  he  receives  a  Certificate 
of  Eligibility.  He  may  then  pre¬ 
sent  this  to  his  employer  and  be 


enrolled  in  the  training  program. 
From  then  on  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  employer  to  report 
each  month  on  wages  paid  the 
veteran  and  the  progress  of  the 
training.  The  checks  for  sub¬ 
sistence  come  to  the  veteran 
automatically.’’ 

30c  Trend  in  Michigan 

THE  TREND  to  30c  weekly 

home  delivery  prices  in  Michi¬ 
gan  was  recently  emphasized  at 
the  Michigan  Press  Association’s 
daily  newspaper  circulation  con¬ 
ference. 

Among  the  Michigan  dailies 
going  from  25  to  30c  in  the  city 
is  Port  Huron  Times-Herald  for 
seven-day  service.  Seven  papers 
have  a  25c  rate  for  six  days  and 
seven  other  dailies  have  a  25c 
rate  for  seven  days.  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  is  going  from  25  to  30c 
and  $7  for  mail. 

The  Bay  City  Times  has  a  rate 
increase  under  way  for  30c,  an 
increase  of  five  cents;  Saginaw 
News  plans  to  increase  from  25 
to  30c  for  seven-day  service, 
with  mail  rates  going  from  $6 
to  $7. 

Detroit  circulation  rates  are 
uniform  throughout  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area.  The  current 
rate  is  30c  for  six  week  days 
and  15c  for  Sunday,  making  a 
total  of  45c  for  seven  issues. 

Average  Carrier  Earns  $6.45 

Michigan  carrier-salesmen  earn 
an  average  of  $6.45  a  week  for 
less  than  two  hours  of  work  a 
day.  As  a  junior  merchant  who 
buys  his  newspapers  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  sells  at  retail,  one  of 
every  three  carriers  helps  to 
pay  his  own  expenses.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  boys  have 
their  own  bank  accounts. 

These  were  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  a  statewide  newspaper 
carrier-salesmen  survey  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Michigan  associa¬ 
tion,  announced  by  Earl  Tread¬ 
well,  Pontiac  Daily  Press,  new 
chairman  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

S.  F.  Chronicle  by  Air 

USING  an  air  freight  line,  the 

Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  is  providing  deliveries  of 
papers  in  bundles  to  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Modesto,  Merced, 
Madera,  Porterville,  Visalia,  Tu¬ 
lare  and  Hanford,  all  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  service  is  provided 
through  Eagle  Air  Freight, 
formed  by  three  veterans  using 
war  surplus  planes. 

Deliveries  by  air  also  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  Medford,  Ore.,  while 
the  Army  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  flies  the  Chronicle  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  armed  forces 
throughout  the  Pacific. 

Cowden  on  Circulation 
LIKENING  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  —  everything  that  comes 


out,  has  to  pass  through  it —  1 
George  Cowden,  Jackson  ( Mich. )  J 
Citizen  Patriot,  Central  States 
president,  told  Michigan  daily  | 
circulators: 

“The  speed,  proficiency  and  < 
dependability  with  which  your  ' 
department  functions  deter¬ 
mines  the  success  of  your  pub-  , 
lication.  ' 

“You  cannot  store  your  manu-  j 
factured  product  and  hold  it  for  ] 
a  new  authorized  increase  like  ^ 
some  manufacturers  are  able  to  , 
do,”  he  said.  “Every  time  a 
price  raise  is  given  to  labor,  or  ^ 
to  material,  it  is  just  another 
step  in  inching  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  up  or,  as  some  claim,  to 
lower  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. 

“There  is  no  need  to  be  ' 
panicky  or  confused.  It  is  a  con¬ 
dition  that  is  here  and  one  that 
can  be  met.  We  have  ample  les¬ 
sons  and  comparisons  to  guide 
us.  .  .  .  Newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  No.  1  source  of 
information  and  news.  People 
will  want  good  daily  newspapers 
more  than  ever  and  they  will 
want  them  soon  after  print¬ 
ing. 

“Circulation  noanagers  will  be¬ 
come  more  important  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  de¬ 
partment  revenue  will  increase 
and  you  will  be  expected  to 
keep  up  with  the  times.’’ 

Pigeon-Hole  System 
BALMORHEIA,  Tex. — A  series 
of  pigeon  holes  has  been  set 
up  for  customers  who  subscribe 
regularly  to  out-of-town  news¬ 
papers  at  the  Balmorhea  drug 
store  here. 

Owner  Q.  A.  Crenshaw  ex¬ 
plains  that  each  customer  has 
his  own  pigeon  hole  identified 
by  his  name  pasted  over  it. 
Crenshaw  says  the  system  saves 
him  the  trouble  of  having  to  go 
through  a  whole  stock  of  papers 
to  find  the  correct  names.  He 
also  points  out  that  the  system 
eliminates  confusion  where  more 
than  one  member  of  the  family 
is  in  ^e  habit  of  calling  for  the 
paper. 

Sign  oi  the  Register 

IT’S  now  450,000  Sunday  sub¬ 
scribers! 

The  big  sign  in  front  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  building,  which  for  the 
past  10  months  has  carried  the 
figure  “425,000”  in  neon,  was 
changed  May  1  to  read  450,000, 
when  the  Sunday  circulation  of 
the  Register  crept  to  within 
50,000  of  the  half  -  million 
mark. 

W.  A.  Coordingley,  circulation 
manager,  said:  “Our  last  block 
of  50,000  increase  was  made  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  any 
previous  gain  of  that  volume  of 
circulation.  Our  increase  since 
the  war  ended  last  August  is 
40,000.” 

■ 

New  ABC  Members 

The  following  newspapers 
have  become  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations: 
Danville  (Ky.)  Advocate-  Mes¬ 
senger;  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observ¬ 
er;  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record; 
Danville  (Pa.)  News;  Arlington 
(Va.)  Daily;  Suffolk  (Va.) 
News  -  Herald,  and  Antioch 
(Calif.)  Ledger. 


Indiana  Paper 

Celebrates 

Centennial 

Evansville,  Ind.— The  Ew*,. 
ville  Courier,  celebrating  iu 
100th  anniversary  one  year  late 
recently  published  a  63-pai« 
brochure  outlining  the  history 
of  the  newspaper  in  relation  to 
the  city’s  growth. 

The  Courier  published  its  first 
edition,  a  four-page,  handset 
weekly,  on  Jan.  7,  1845,  under 
William  Newton,  editor  and 
owner. 

Two  years  later  the  Courier 
gave  way  to  the  Evonsrilfe 
Democrat  which  became  the 
victim  of  political  strife  in  1851 
Then  followed  the  Adnertiser' 
Republican,  Daily  Enquirer,  Ga¬ 
zette,  Times,  and  Dispatch.  It 
wasn't  until  1865,  that  the  nanu 
Courier  was  restor^  to  the 
original  newspaper. 

In  1897  the  Courier  was  sold 
at  an  auction  to  Henry  C.  Mur 
phy,  Percy  P.  Carroll  and  How¬ 
ard  Roosa  who  started  whgt  the 
brochure  describes  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  “uninterrupted  climb  to 
success.” 

When  the  new  ownership  be¬ 
gan,  the  Courier’s  circulation 
had  only  2,500  paid  subscribers 
and  2,000  other  “on  credit.”  The 
circulation  grew  to  6,008  the 
following  year,  and  to  more 
than  9,000  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

In  1945  the  newspaper  boasted 
a  circulation  of  more  than  50,* 
000  and  was  16th  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  all  momini 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Ed. 
J.  Fehn  is  now  president  and 
treasurer,  and  Don  Seism  is  edi¬ 
tor. 

■ 

2,000  Adoption  Oilers 
Follow  Column  Plea 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  George 
Grim,  conductor  of  the  Miiiiw 
apolis  Morning  Tribune’s  “I  Like 
It  Here”  column,  pointed  out 
he  had  a  long  list  of  names  d 
children  in  Europe  needing  help 
under  the  Foster  Parents  plan. 
Within  24  hours  he  had  800  let¬ 
ters  of  offers  of  assistance.  In 
nine  days  it  grew  to  2,328. 

Grim  sailed  for  Europe  May 
28  to  look  up  some  of  the  people 
he  met  and  wrote  about  prior  to 
V-E  last  year. 


There's  No  Doubt 
About  It 

...  By  any 
Comparison 
it's  Linotype 

Ltnetifpe  Spertan  FemUg  .... 
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Newspapers  Delivered 
During  Rail  Walkout 


the  railroad  tieup  May  23-25 

found  daily  newspapers  pre- 
with  trucks  delivering 
bulk  of  circulations  during 
the  emergency. 

Although  some  deliveries 
were  disrupted,  most  papers 
Mnaged  to  get  copies  through 
to  their  readers  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts.  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
check  shows.  Many  papers  ran 
reduced  editions.  Some  sur¬ 
rey  highlights: 

Jackson,  Mich. — Private  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  were  util- 
aed  by  the  Citizen  Patriot  to 
jend  editions  to  cities  and  vil- 
loges  usually  served  by  trains. 

MiMPHis.  Tenn.  —  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press  Scimi- 
ter  handled  almost  all  of  their 
normal  circulation.  Deliveries 
to  many  dealers  and  single 
mail  subscriptions,  ordinarily 
served  by  mail,  were  directed  to 
buses  and  trucks  and  in  some 
instances  road  men  made  special 
runs.  Both  the  CA  and  PS  re¬ 
duced  to  eight  pages  Monday 
and  restricted  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike. 

CoATESviLLE,  Pa. — The  Record 
suspended  May  25,  Saturday,  an¬ 
nouncing  it  would  publish  only 
Sve  days  during  the  emergency. 

Cadillac,  Mich. — The  Evening 
Hews  not  only  delivered  its  edi¬ 
tions  but  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
post  office  when  eight  towns  in 
outlying  districts  were  left  with¬ 
out  mail  deliveries.  Through  a 
special  no-cost  arrangement  to 
the  post  office,  special  drivers 
were  employed  by  the  Evening 
News  to  deliver  and  pick  up 
mail  at  the  towns  during  the 
nil  strike. 

Dallas.  Tex. — The  mails  also 
went  through  here  with  the  aid 
of  Morning  News  trucks  in  east 
Texas  communities  cut-off  by 
the  rail  failure.  News  trucks 
carried  mail  along  with  papers. 
Postmaster  Robert  E.  Hannegan 
wired  the  News,  praising  its  ‘‘pa¬ 
triotic  action”  and  ‘‘splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  public-spirited  coop- 
ention.” 

Des  Moines — A  plan  to  use 
additional  trucks  to  carry  pa- 
l>«s  ordinarily  shipped  by  rail 
enabled  the  Register  &  Tribune 
to  effect  an  estimated  95%  nor¬ 
mal  delivery  of  the  Register 
during  the  emergency. 

Ten  additional  trucks  and 
•bree  passenger  cars  were  used 
out  of  Des  Moines.  Some  regu¬ 
lar  trucks  carried  additional  pa- 
Pws.  An  additional  22  cars 
picked  up  papers  outside  of  Des 
Moines  and  relayed  them.  The 
«tra  cars  and  trucks  were  fur- 
t^ed  by  regular  contract  car- 
non. 

About  one-third  of  the  Regls- 
total  out  of  Des  Moines  cir- 
onlatlon  goes  out  by  train  and  a 
l^-sized  portion  going  out  by 
“Ock  later  meets  train  connec¬ 
tions. 

Philadelphia — ^Newspaper  ser- 
were  hampered  during  the 
[•u  tieup  by  a  strike  involving 
drivers  of  three  of  the 
otys  largest  newspapers.  Eve¬ 


ning  Bulletin,  Inquirer  and  Rec¬ 
ord.  The  rail  situation  only 
whetted  apipietites  for  news. 
Strike-bound  papers  hold  to 
their  regular  editions  schedules. 

Pittsburgh — ‘The  Post-Gazette 
May  23  reduced  its  edition  size 
to  12  pages,  eliminating  all  ad¬ 
vertising  except  death  notices, 
brief  theater  listings  and  “mat¬ 
ters  deemed  of  public  impor¬ 
tance." 

Los  Angeles  —  Metropolitan 
newspapers,  with  sizable  por¬ 
tions  of  their  circulations  ex¬ 
tending  over  most  of  southern 
California,  central  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  neverthe¬ 
less  were  able  to  get  the  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  of  this  out- 
of-town  circulation  out  without 
abnormal  delay. 

The  two  a.m.  papers,  Examin¬ 
er  and  Times,  were  most  greatly 
affected  because  they  have  a 
greater  radius  of  distribution 
than  the  Daily  News  and  Herald 
Express.  Both  the  Times  and 
Examiner  extended  their  truck 
routes,  shipped  by  plane  to 
Nevada  and  Arizona  until  the 
airlines  refused  to  accept  their 
business,  and  made  extensive 
use  of  stage  lines. 

The  Times  handled  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  shipping  paper  in 
bulk,  already  wrapp^  and  ad¬ 
dressed,  to  the  dealers  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  local  post  offices 
after  the  post  office  department 
had  refused  to  handle  out-of- 
town  fourth  class  mail. 

Most  of  the  Herald’s  troubles 
were  in  the  city  proper  where 
unprecedented  tra^  slowed  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  extent  that  edi¬ 
tions  were  “moved  up”  15  min¬ 
utes. 

The  News  reported  very  little 
trouble  as  it  virtually  restricts 
its  circulation  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  because  of  newsprint. 
Its  regular  distribution  setup 
was  adequate. 

San  Francisco — Utilizing  spe¬ 
cial  facilities,  local  circulation 
managers  got  papers  through  to 
customers  virtually  100%.  ‘The 


TACOMA,  Wash.  —  The  newly- 

formed  West  Tacoma  News¬ 
print  Co.  today  announced  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  former  Cascade  Pa¬ 
per  mill  here  from  the  Everett 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Company  officials  said  the 
new  concern  is  owned  by  a 
group  of  West  Coast  newspapers 
who  intend  to  immediately  con¬ 
vert  the  mill  to  production  of 
newsprint  paper,  using  for  the 
most  part  hemlock  wood,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  suppliers, 
as  the  raw  material  for  ground- 
wood  pulp. 

Representatives  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  who  met 
in  Tacoma  last  week  inspected 
the  mill  closed,  final  details  for 


Column  Suspended 

The  bi-weekly  column  on 
Classified,  written  for  E  &  P 
by  Felix  S.  Towle,  has  been 
suspended  until  Fall. 


Call-Bulletin  sent  its  own  trucks 
on  special  runs  where  Grey¬ 
hound  deliveries  were  unavail¬ 
able. 

Examiner  extended  its  truck 
routes  using  dealer  relays  with 
nearest  dealers  going  to  truck 
run  terminals  and  starting  a  fan¬ 
ning  system  of  delivery  to  points 
ordinarily  covered  by  rail. 

Chronicle  editions  got  out 
with  trucks,  special  runs  and  an 
independent  plane  service  under 
contract. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  —  The  strike 
caught  the  Journal  newspapers 
short  on  newsprint,  forcing 
them  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
an  8-page  paper  each  weekday 
morning  and  evening  for  21 
days,  or  a  10-page  paper  for 
both  publications  for  12  days, 
with  the  former  finally  decided 
upon. 

Local  merchants  co-operated 
in  withholding  their  advertise¬ 
ments  to  permit  maximum  pub¬ 
lication  of  news. 

By  emergency  agreements  the 
morning  Nebraska  State  Journal 
was  delivered  on  time  to  80%  of 
the  subscribers  outside  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  Deliveries  in  the  city  for 
the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal 
were  unaffected  by  the  strike, 
according  to  Co-publisher  Fred 
Seacrest,  who  handled  the  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Sub¬ 
scribers  received  their  copies  of 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  right 
on  time.  Better  than  99%  of  the 
state  subscribers  had  their  pa¬ 
pers  delivered.  Private  cars 
were  used  to  take  papers  to  sub¬ 
scriber’s  post  offices.  From 
there  Uncle  Sam  did  the  rest  of 
the  job.  Out-of-state  subscrib¬ 
ers  were  out  of  luck,  however, 
and  their  papers  were  held  up 
until  the  strike  was  settled. 

Cincinnati — The  Enquirer  can¬ 
celed  all  display  advertising  for 
last  Sunday,  planned  to  run  only 
death  notices,  vital  statistics  and 
a  theatrical  directory,  confining 
the  proposed  20  pages  otherwise 


its  purchase,  the  price  for  which 
it  is  understood  was  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000.  The  new  company 
will  spend  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  revising  and 
modernizing  the  mill  for  news¬ 
print  production,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  plant  has  been 
idle  for  nine  years. 

Production  of  50  tons  per  day 
is  anticipated  within  six  months, 
but  a  still  larger  output  is 
lanned  when  equipment  now 
eing  ordered  is  available  for 
delivery. 

Spokesmen  for  the  company 
said  that  members,  officers  and 
other  details  would  be  an¬ 
nounced  when  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  are  filed. 


Tacoma  Mill  Revived; 
Hemlock  Will  Be  Used 
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to  news,  as  it  did  in  Saturday's 
12  pages.  Around  4  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day  after  President  Truman  said 
the  strike  was  over  there  was  a 
mad  rush  in  the  composing 
room,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  a  132-page  paper  Sunday. 

The  Post  printed  14.  Saturday; 
22  pages,  Monday:  Times  Star, 
18.  Saturday;  32  pages.  Monday. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  city’s 
dailies  were  not  seriously  af¬ 
fected  but  it  required  some  In¬ 
genuity  to  meet  the  crisis,  l^en 
the  break  came,  all  had  on  hand 
packed  mailbags  bearing  sub¬ 
scribers  copies  and  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  write  out-of-town  sub¬ 
scribers  offering  contract  can¬ 
cellations. 

The  Star  extended  its  truck 
routes  to  cover  areas  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  and  made 
arrangements  for  haulage  by 
passenger  buses. 

’The  Post  put  on  additional 
trucks,  made  a  shipping  point  of 
the  large  bus  terminal  here  and 
contracted  with  two  distributors 
to  relieve  the  load. 

Trucks  carried  the  Times-Her- 
ald  to  points  within  reasonable 
distance  normally  serviced  by 
railroad. 

The  Daily  News  has  only  one 
percent  out-of-town  circulation 
and  those  papers  merely  were 
wrapped  and  placed  in  mailbags 
to  await  developments. 

Boston— One  of  the  greatest 
delivery  jobs  in  the  history  of 
the  city  was  done  by  all  the 
large  dailies  here,  when  a  fleet 
of  10-ton  and  smaller  trucks 
were  brought  into  play  to  de¬ 
liver  papers  throughout  New 
England,  and  when  circulation 
managers  turned  postal  workers, 
with  special  permission  of  Post¬ 
master  Patrick  J.  Connelly. 

Under  the  arrangement,  news¬ 
papers  were  allowed  to  put 
their  subscription-by-mail  pa¬ 
pers  into  official  mail  bags  and 
dump  the  bundles  at  the  post- 
offices  in  towns  receiving  five  or 
more  papers  by  mail.  ‘Thous¬ 
ands  of  such  “cub  bundles”  as 
they  are  called,  were  delivered 
by  truck  from  the  mailing  rooms 
of  the  newspapers  to  post-offices 
in  cities  and  towms  throughout 
New  England. 

Cincinnati — Newspapers  wea¬ 
thered  the  strike  nicely,  only 
casualty,  burning  of  an  Enquirer 
truck,  owned  by  a  transfer  com¬ 
pany,  near  Ripley,  O.  Forty-five 
mail  sacks,  22  bundles  contain¬ 
ing  Friday  Enquirers  for  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.;  Flemingsburg,  Ky.; 
Repley,  Marietta,  O.,  and  other 
points  were  destroyed. 

When  strike  began.  Thursday. 
Circulation  Managers  Sheil 
Dunsker,  Post,  J.  Grossheim. 
Times-Star,  and  Charles  Staab. 
Enquirer,  collected  all  newspa¬ 
pers  regularly  sent  by  mall 
Post  and  Times-Star,  as  usual, 
pooled  papers  in  same  trucks. 

Deliveries  were  made  within 
approximately  lOO-mile  circle 
radiating  to  Columbus,  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Lexington.  Papers 
were  left  at  postoffioes  in  each 
city  and  carriers  notified  to  pick 
up. 

Within  50-mile  radius  little 
trouble  was  met,  but  difficulties 
increased  with  additional  dis¬ 
tance. 

Only  about  25%  of  suburban 
deliveries  could  not  be  made  by 
three  dailies. 
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Guatemala  President 
Cancels  Paper's  Quota 

Guatemala  —  President  Jua 
Jose  Arevalo  cancelled  tbt 
newsprint  quota  of  the  Mercuric 
a  frequent  critic  of  his  ^mio^ 
istration,  by  invoking  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  provision  declaring  a 
campaign  against  illiteracy  a  so¬ 
cial  necessity. 

The  Mercurio’s  paper  will  be 
alloted  to  the  campaign  to  teach 
Guatemalans  to  read.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  provision  was 
invoked  because  of  the  Mercu¬ 
rio’s  negative  cultural  value, 
subversive  activities  and  abuses 
of  freedom  of  expression. 


Atomic  Weekly 

Lob  AlmoB.  N.  M. — Th*  Los 
Almos.  Timos  is  publishod  each 
Friday  by  tho  Personnol  Sarr- 
ica  Dapartmont  oi  tha  Atomic 
bomb  projact.  Editor  is  William 
H.  Moilas,  Jr.  Basidas  carrying 
naws  oi  tha  world  cantar  oi 
atomic  rasaarch,  tha  papar 
carrias  much  copy  which  still 
must  ba  claorad  through  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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By  Roscoe  EUord.  Assodot*  Dean 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y, 


Cnnrtinrr  Wrifora'  a  long  time  hereafter  you'll  re- 

dporting  wnters  member  the  haunting  tones  of 

Fmest  Moments  the  struggle  and  triumph  of 

BEST  SPORTS  STORIKS  OF  i*4S  Pete  Gray  of  the  St  Louis 
with  the  year’s  beat  sports  photosraphs.  BrOWnS.  “My  God — yOU  a  ball* 
Uited  by  Irving  T.  Marah  and  Edw^  player!”  yelled  the  manager  of 
Ehre  rJew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton.  JM  Tj^ree  Rlvers  Club  in  Que- 

’  ■  bee  when  Peter  arrived  with 

PETE  GRAY'S  right  arm  was  only  «  with  the 

mangled  and  amputated  when  *ii 

he  was  six.  The  rest  of  his  life  recalled.  Pete  srat  the  first  ball 
he  wanted  de^>erately  to  play,  ''^•y  across  Canada. 

His  father  was  a  coal  miner,  ..  stared  at  enough  on 

his  brother  was  a  prizefighter,  fn*  diamorm;  and  at  many  a 
Pete  became  a  major  league  lucr^ive  offer  to  show  off,  he 
ballplayer.  Of  such  stuff,  in  wired  bitterly,  Thanlu,  but  I 
generous  part,  this  country  is  ballplayer,  not  a  freak. 

Then  came  a  wire  from  the 
Pete’s  story,  written  by  pint-  f?^er  of  three-year-old  Nelson 
size  Carol  Hughes,  is  one-third  ^ry  of  Los  Angeles.  My  little 
of  the  divided  first  prize  in  the  ^oy  has  only  one  arm.  Would 
“Best  Sports  Stories  of  1945.”  Pete  Gray  se^  him  a  picture? 
The  judges— Franklin  P.  Adams,  And  Memphis,  through  toe 
John  Chamberlain  and  Quentin  Appeal,  sent  for  toe 

Reynolds — picked  three  different  *“;.\e  “?y*  ,  .  ,  ,  ..... 

firsts,  and  the  publisher  hiked  „  Want  a  kiss.  ask^ 
toe  $500  prize  and  gave  each  re-  JJetaon  when  they  met.  And 
porter  $200.  P®te.  on  whom  struggle  had 

Judges  must  be  sorely  tempt-  Its  scars,  picked  the  boy 

ed  to  choose  for  reproduction  in  “P  “  of  many 

a  book  the  news  story  that  will  rolled  down^  his  cheeks, 

have  emotional  impact  long  Miss 

after  the  event  is  cold.  Yet.  he  deviat^ 

sports  writing  is  fundamentally  habitual  r^aint  by  batting, 
a  reporting  job.  It  is  coverage  swatting.  Pitching  and  catching 
first  of  all  1°’*  the  little  one-armed  boy. 

A  pressbox  is  not  a  cheering  And  that  night  in  the  Same  he 
section;  it  is  a  workroom.  Its  j 

workers  watch  details  till  their  ®  hall  field,  the  l»st  it  can 
heads  pound,  dig  for  facts—  he  done,  wowing  10,000  fan^ 
some  of  which  are  at  toe  injury  j  *  ®  heart  of  a  enp- 

ward  of  a  hospital,  otoers  in  a  P^®®  child, 
hotel  or  shower  room — and  the 

b^  result  comes  from  imagi-  About  Books  and  Fees 
native  but  meticulous  city  room  ,  t»  ui*  tj  i 
reporting  though  toe  assignment  In  FUJDllC  lielatlOnS 
is  billiards  or  bas®ball  or  track.  BOOK  PUBLISHING.  A  monosrsph 
jBoto  judges  and  editors  for  by  Grace  Bechtold.  Boaton:  Bellman 
this  book  resisted  the  posterity  Publiihing  Co.  Inc.  24  pp.  75  centa. 
temptation.  The  rest  of  the 

first  prize  is  Jimmy  Powers’  PUBLIC  RELATION’S.  A  monograph 
count  of  Detroit  s  Newhouser 

victory  in  toe  lart  World  ^ries.  xwo  RECENT  additions  to  the 
a^  Jerry  N^ons  Boston  Globe  series  of  “Vocational  and  Pro- 
story  of  toe  Army  s  panzer  fessional  Monographs”  discuss 
wreck  of  Notre  Dame,  48-^  fields  of  book  publishing 
There  are  47  s^rts  stories,  16  public  relations.  Grace 

of  toe  yews  TOSt  sports  pic-  Bechtold.  an  associate  editor  of 
tures.  toe  New  York  Macmillan  company,  briefly 

view  of  the  sporte  year,  the  1945  but  factually  and  usefully  dis- 
♦  fairly  complete  cusses  publishing  as  a  career, 

statistics.  .  .  Edward  L.  Eternays,  on  whom 

If  you  like  to  re-live  a  mad-  Time  magazine  once  bestow^ 
cap  sjmrting  years  ^st  mo-  the  title.  “U.  S.  Publicist.  No.  1.” 
ments,  harp^ning  a  whale  from  discusses  public  relations, 
a  mall  boat  vicariously  for  one  Both  monographs  cover  toe 
thing,  or  if  you  want  tears  personal  qualifications  required, 
wrong  *rpm  your  eyes  by  cha^  scholastic  training  needed,  toe 
TCter  and  heartache  in  an  ato-  opportunities  for  employment, 
letes  personal  contert  with  life,  the  pay,  chances  for  advance- 
this  IS  your  book.  It  has  pfted  nient,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
spot  reporting,  some  groat  pic-  tages  of  their  businesses,  and 
tures.  ®  5  iji  character  possibilities  for  both  men  and 

sk^hes  of  lltera^  merit.  women  in  the  vocations.  Each 

Strangely,  to  this  reviewer,  booklet  contains  a  bibliography. 
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Honeymoon  or  vacation!  Even  though  you  have 
only  two  weeks,  you  can  go  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  to  many  foreign  countries  by  air  and 
spend  practically  all  of  your  time  there! 

The  giant  airliners  are  truly  luxurious  and  the  service  is 
personal  and  courteous.  You  travel  at  speeds  up  to  five 
miles  a  minute  in  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Yes,  you’re 
then  almost  before  you  know  it — refreshed  and  eager 
for  the  wonderful  days  ahead. 

Consult  the  nearest  Airline  office  or  authorized  Travel 


Agent.  They  will  be  glad  to  help  you  plan  your  trip  in 
detail— show’  you  where  you  can  go,  what  you  can  see 
and  do  with  the  time  and  money  you  have  to  spend. 

When  you  consider  the  very  low  cost  of  air  fares  today 
— when  you  figure  how  much  you  save  in  time  and  extra 
expenses— you’ll  plan  your  vacation  or  honeymoon  by  airl 

Air  Transpon  Association  of  America,  1107  16th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation  s  airlines  and  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 
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RADIO 


RMA  Seminar  Guides 
Dealings  with  Unions 


By  Jerry  Walker 

SINCE  the  immediate  future  of 

the  radio  industry  is  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  uninterrupted 
mass  production  of  station 
equipment  and  receiver  sets  for 
the  public,  the  Radio  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  New  York  City  the 
other  day  150  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  and  personnel  managers 
for  a  seminar  on  labor  bar¬ 
gaining. 

For  two  days,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  radio  set  and  parts 
.manufacturers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  listened  to  discus¬ 
sions  by  experts  in  the  art  of 
collective  bargaining,  self-styled 
labor  relations  consultants,  law¬ 
yers,  and  labor  leaders. 

At  the  windup  of  the  sessions. 
William  H.  Davis,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
sent  the  personnel  men  back  to 
their  jobs  with  the  expression 
of  his  hope  that  the  Wagner  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Act  “would  pass 
peaceably  out  of  existence.” 

Served  Its  Purpose 

The  Act  has  served  its  pur¬ 
pose — the  recognition  of  lair’s 
right  to  collective  bargaining, 
said  Mr.  Davis,  and  now  the 
prime  need  is  for  social  con¬ 
sciousness  on  both  sides  of  ^e 
negotiations  table.  Both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor,  he  asserted, 
have  a  Joint  social  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  public. 

All  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  can  do,  under 
the  Wagner  Act,  is  to  wave  a 
Anger  at  an  employer  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  bargain,  according  to 
Mr.  Davis.  It  permits  a  long- 
drawn-out  hearing  procedure, 
he  pointed  out,  adding:  “You 
can’t  stop  a  riot  that  way.” 

Emphasizing  his  belief  in  the 
importance  of  direct  labor-man¬ 
agement  negotiation,  Mr.  Davis 
asserted  that  as  long  as  there 
is  some  agency  at  the  end  of  the 
road  to  which  a  dispute  can  be 
referred,  there  will  never  be 
true  collective  bargaining. 

'Hie  attitude  of  union  spokes¬ 
men  was  that  the  Wagner  Act 
leaned  heavily  toward  labor's 
side  and  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  “keep  It  slanted  that 
way.”  Julius  Emspak,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  argued 
that  collective  bargaining  often 
failed  because  one  side  or  the 
other  refused  to  recognize  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  other. 
Public  opinion,  he  said,  will  us¬ 
ually  support  the  side  that  is 
“basically  right.”  regardless  of 
publicity  and  advertising. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  labor 
relations  experts  reiterated  the 
theme  set  by  Vincent  P.  Ahearn, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sand  and  Gravel  Associa¬ 
tion.  that  management  must  or¬ 
ganize  properly  for  collective 
bargaining;  that  contracts  should 
be  written  in  plain  language 


which  the  workers  understand, 
and  that  there  should  not  be 
any  maater  contracts  dictated 
by  international  unions. 

He  stressed  also  the  wisdom 
of  setting  up  well-oiled  griev¬ 
ance  procedure  under  a  contract 
and  recommended  job  classifi¬ 
cation  and  evaluation.  “Look 
seniority  straight  in  the  face,” 
he  advised. 

Glenn  W.  Thompson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Noblitt-Sparks  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  O., 
chairman  of  RMA's  Industrial 
Relations  Committee,  urged  that 
management  should  prepare  its 
own  contract  —  “the  kind  you 
would  have  if  you  write  your 
own  ticket” — before  going  into 
negotiation  with  the  union. 
Then,  he  said,  the  union’s  pro¬ 
posals  should  be  balanced  with 
those  in  the  management  plan. 

It  isn’t  always  necessary  or 
advisable,  he  said,  to  throw  in 
the  management  contract  pro¬ 
posal  just  as  a  counter  plan. 

Some  other  points  brought  out 
in  the  seminar  were:  1.  Con¬ 
sult  with  your  supervisors  or 
foremen  before  drafting  a  con¬ 
tract;  2.  Know  all  the  facts 
about  contract  conditions  in 
other  businesses  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  3.  Have  one  leader- 
spokesman  in  negotiations;  4. 
Talk  to  your  employes  regularly 
about  the  American  form  of 
government  and  your  own  plant. 

’The  general  consensus  was 
that  union  negotiators  often  are 
better  prepared  with  facts  than 
industry  representatives. 

ABC  Asks  Stock  Sale 
AN  APPROACH  toward  public 

ownership  of  radio  would  be 
made  by  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  if  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  au¬ 
thorizes  its  plan  to  sell  1,000,000 
shares  of  stock  at  about  $15  a 
share.  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  is 
prepared  to  market  the  stock  on 
a  nationwide  basis. 

Edward  J.  Noble,  chairman  of 
ABC,  has  proposed  that  he  will 
reduce  his  holdings  from  74  to 
35%.  He  now  has  710,000  shares. 
Justin  W.  Dart  holds  50,000; 
Robert  E.  Kinter,  40,800,  and 
Mark  Woods,  37,000. 

The  new  capital,  Mr.  Noble 
told  FCC,  would  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pay  $4,000,000  of  notes,  acquire 
WXYZ  and  W<X)D  for  $3,650,- 
000,  and  add  $6,350,000  to  the 
general  fund  for  FM  and  tele¬ 
vision  developments.  ABC  is 
prepared  to  take  a  loss  of  $2,- 
500,000  in  its  first  three  years 
of  television  operation  in  Los 
Angeles  alone,  Mr.  Woods  testi¬ 
fied  at  an  FCC  hearing  there. 
In  25  years,  the  American  net¬ 
work  figures,  television  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  70%  commercial 
and  30%  non-commercial. 

Data  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  stock  petition  showed  that 


Denver  Post  Uses 
Radio  First  Time 

Marking  another  "first”  under 
the  regime  of  Palmer  Hoyt  as 
editor,  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
added  radio  to  its  activities  this 
week,  presenting  a  transcribed 
show,  “Washington  Views  and 
Interviews.” 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  began  hourly  newscasts 
over  WMCA,  the  New  York 
Times  switching  from  that  sta¬ 
tion  to  its  own  WQXR  for  bul¬ 
letins  on  the  hour  from  7  a.m. 
until  midnight.  The  New  York 
Post  station,  WLIB,  increased 
its  newscasts  to  14  daily,  and  in¬ 
augurated  its  own  station  re- 
portorial  staff. 

the  network  had  168  affiliated 
stations  in  1943,  and  it  managed 
and  owned  three.  Today  it  has 
204  affiliates  and  owns  four  ma¬ 
jor  outlets.  Its  gross  billings  in 
1942  were  $14,()00,000.  In  1945 
the  billings  were  $40,000,000, 
and  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  they  were  $10,600,000. 

Rule  Interpretation 

THE  FCC  holds  a  station  li¬ 
censee  to  a  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  governing  the 
identity  of  a  sponsor,  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  Broadcasting  Co. 
(Albuquerque  Journal)  has  been 
advised  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
information. 

“Section  317  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  makes  mandatory 
an  announcement  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  a  sponsor  in  all  cases 
where  a  broadcast  station  re¬ 
ceives  consideration,”  the  Com¬ 
mission  advised,  ‘"rhe  observance 
of  these  provisions  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  station  licensee, 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to 
take  all  reasonable  measures  in 
this  connection.” 

As  to  what  may  be  reason¬ 
able,  the  FCC  cites  this  exam¬ 
ple:  If  a  speaker  desires  to  pur¬ 
chase  time  at  a  cost  apparently 
disproportionate  to  his  personal 
ability  to  pay,  a  licensee  should 
make  an  investigation  of  the 
source  of  the  funds  to  be  used 
for  payment. 

‘"rhis  is  particularly  true,” 
the  FCC  states,  “In  a  case  where 
the  speaker  has  previously  ap¬ 
peared  on  similar  broadcasts 
sponsored  by  others,  and  an¬ 
nounces  the  fact  that  he  is  re¬ 
suming  his  broadcasts.” 

’The  Commission  said  it  ap¬ 
preciates  the  fact  that  a  station 
may  experience  some  problems 
in  fulfilling  Its  responsibility, 
“however,  the  possibility  or  the 
occurrence  of  such  difficulties 
does  not  justify  a  station  li¬ 
censee  in  adopting  a  general 
rule  that  It  will  not  make  time 
available  for  the  discussion  of 
controversial  subjects  or  for 
broadcasts  by  duly  qualified 
candidates  for  public  office.” 

■ 

Ross  Tours  So.  America 

Stanley  Ross,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  in 
Argentina  and  Venezuela,  has 
planned  a  nine-country  tour  of 
Latin  America  for  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles,  beginning  June  1. 


Magazine  FUld 
Faces  'Crash'  in 
Unsold  Copies 

"^e  first  big  postwar  crash  in 
the  magazine  publishing  buu- 
ness  is  in  the  making,  Biuintu 
Week  reports  in  its  current  ij- 
sue,  thus  highlighting  “tht  spec¬ 
tacular  boom  in  newsstand  cir¬ 
culations.” 

“Newsstand  returns,  which 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  were  run¬ 
ning  as  low  as  2%  or  3%,  no« 
range  all  the  way  from  57o  to 
upwards  of  80%, "  says  the  Mr 
Graw-Hill  publication. 

In  its  own  survey  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  E&P  was  told  that  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  ma|- 
azines  returned  to  wholesalers 
from  retailers  since  V-J  Day  has 
cost  the  industry  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  an  untold  tonnage  ol 
valuable  paper. 

The  publication  of  more  than 
600  new  periodicals  since  laii 
September,  which  doubled  the 
existing  number  of  titles  on  the 
market,  the  increase  in  printini 
orders  of  at  least  30%  in  tht 
same  period  and  lack  of  news¬ 
stand  space  caused  the  crisis. 

“Pulp”  magazines,  some  ol 
which  use  newsprint,  are  gen¬ 
erally  thought  to  have  the  Uri- 
est  percentage  of  returns  in  re¬ 
lation  to  total  printing.  Pulps 
( including  all  those  which  use 
pulp  paper)  represent  25%  ol 
postwar  increase  in  new  titles' 

Roy  Quinlan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Magazine  World  which 
has  been  pointing  up  the  crish 
in  its  editorial  and  news  cob 
umns,  explained  that  publidier? 
in  the  pulp  field  always  expect 
a  greater  percentage  of  rr 
turns  than  those  in  the  slicks. 

“It  used  to  be  possible  to  ab¬ 
sorb  a  50%  return  in  the  pulp 
field  and  still  make  money,' 
(Quinlan  said.  “But  increased 
costs  during  recent  years  have 
lowered  this  survival  rate  so 
that  now  a  pulp  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  must  sell  70% 
printing  to  stay  in  business," 

Returns  in  both  fields  have 
skyrocketed,  he  said.  Overall 
figures  are  not  available,  but  oae 
wholesaler  recently  told  Atlas- 
tic  Coast  Independent  Distribu¬ 
tors  that  he  had  to  increase  ms 
payroll  $750  a  week  for  added 
employes  to  handle  returns. 
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By  Jo  Fischer 

"NINE  TO  FIVE"  has  been  pre-tested  on  secretaries  and  oiiice  woiicers 
from  top  to  bottom  and  the  vibrations  on  the  laugh  meter  practically 
ruined  the  gadget! 

"NINE  TO  FIVE"  is  America's  newest  fromeable  2  column  Olfio*  Pin-up 
PoneL 
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Ibaron  Herald 
^ployes  Get 
Slock  Interest 


SYNDICATES 

continued  from  page  42  : 


1  T—i— 1  South  Africa  that  the  National 

IStOCK  interest  council  ot  women  has  con- 

tf  *'  demned  their  “sadistic,  sensa* 

to  awwN,  Pa.  —  Publishers  of  tional  tendencies’’  and  “glorifl- 
do  MSkaron  Herald  have  distrib-  cation  of  gangsterism.”  .  .  . 
o(  ^  ihares  of  stock  to  employes  George  “Sad  Sack”  Baker  ( Bell ) 
It-  D I  first  step  in  a  move  “to  has  been  asked  for  his  blessing 
ID-  lot  ownership  and  control  in  on  the  Sad  Sack  Club  just  or- 
ut  Sehinds  of  those  who  work  for  ganized  by  the  Young  Men’s 

Business  Association  of  Tacoma, 
tape  Ac  distribution  was  made  on  wash. 

^  11th  anniversary  of  the  mer- 
>por  pot^eold  Herold  and  News-  Office  Pin-up 

Jiienvh  which  formed  the  , 

joro.  ycKot  company.  OFFICIAL  notices  on  ofiSce  bul- 

looii  n>e  stock  was  provided  by  letin  boards  are  being  asked  to 

j  d  principal  stockholders.  crowd  over  to  make  room  for 

IS  President  A.  W.  McDowell  an-  another  panel 
u  rouneed  the  plan.  He  said  he  on  life  in  the 

^ted  It  to  have  the  follow-  office,  “Nine  to 
^  im  principal  results:  Five”  by  Jo 

i.  Stimulate  initiative  by  giv-  Fischer.  C  h  i  - 
Eg  employes  an  opportunity  to  Sun  Syndicate, 
fi  ineretse  their  earnings  through  which  has  been 

ill  pMticipation  in  dividends.  syndicat- 

fuli-  ^  Attract  and  hold  desirable  i  n  g  Fischer’s 
%  d  personnel  by  offering  an  owner-  “Duets,”  will  re- 

ibip  inducement  in  addition  to  lease  the  new 
aliry.  two  -  column 

i.  Assure  serving  the  public  panel,  June  17. 
u  interest  with  the  community’s  On  of  three 

I  poblication.  owned  and  con-  brothers  in  the  Fischer 
r  lolled  by  local  people.  newspaper  bus- 

(  Under  the  program,  the  em-  iness,  Jo  Fischer  has  been  car- 
■  plojre,  as  well  as  the  community  tooning  20  years,  studied  at  the 
I  fiU  be  safeguarded  against  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  Acad- 
iuier  of  outside  interests  pur-  emy  of  Fine  Arts,  then  worked 
'  tsdng  control  and  substituting  with  the  late  Billy  De  Beck 
I  tofiide  management,”  Mr.  Me-  (“Barney  Google”)  and  Segar 
Dowell  added.  ("Popeye”)  and  with  Hearst 

B  newspapers  as  a  feature  car- 

TAv/te  r* TTvrvAs  toonist  and  editorial  artist. 


Texas  Group  Urges  editorial  artist. 

Congress  Stop  Strikes  Notes  and  Personals 

loifCViEw,  Tex.  — The  North  GEORGE  MA’TTHEW  ADAMS, 
ud  East  Texas  Press  Associa-  of  the  syndicate  bearing  his 
I®  called  upon  Congress  last  name,  has  recently  given  his 
Ik  k  strikes  imperiling  Stephen  Crane  collection,  con- 

•  k!  taining  more  than  100  first  edi- 

Tbe  association,  at  its  17th  an-  tions  and  other  items,  to  Dart- 
lot  “™^®'"^®^tion.  May  25  and  26,  rnouth  University,  recipient  of 
a  resolution  asking  that  some  eight  or  10  other  collec- 
btor  and  management  be  made  tions  from  him.  Crane  was  a 
responsible.  correspondent  in  the  Greco- 

Ba^ett,  ^blic  relations  Turkish  war,  represented  the 
u^or  of  the  Dallas  Morning  New  York  Journal  in  the  Span- 
tbe  gathering  ish  -  American  War  and  wrote 
neglect  by  publishers  of  for  the  old  Batchelor  Syndi- 
public  relations.  cate. 

Newpapers  are  doing  an  ex-  As  an  expansion  move,  NEA 
Mjmt  Job  of  interpreting  every  has  named  Ed  Wendell  sales 
public  except  manager  for  patterns,  needle- 

busincM,  but  Uke  work  and  its  style  magazine 
®  chHdren,  they  Fashion.  A  former  industrial 
nnk*  said,  salesman,  Wendell  recently  was 

•Jw  in  the  Army.  ...  'The  24-page 

*  1  (Tex.)  Daily  Atomic  Future  supplement  used 

^  was  elected  president;  Jack  by  some  100  papers  earlier  this 
dent  month  is  being  offered  again  to 

members  by  AP  Newsfeatures 
as  a  tie-in  with  the  Bikini  tests, 
treasurer.  About  125  nEA  Service  is  enlarging  its 
Cleveland  office  floor  space  by 
20%,  as  the  library  doubled  "its 
.  ,  “  .size  during  the  war  and  the 

i^dend  Set  at  $4  Acme  Telephoto  laboratory  and 

(\i  TT»  rti  accounting  department  needed 

^  new  IP  Co.  Shares  more  space.  .  .  .  Newest  NEA 
R.  J.  Cullen,  chairman  of  In-  serial  is  “General  Duty  Nurse” 
■*n»tlonal  Paper  Company,  an-  by  Lucy  Agnes  Hancock,  start- 
J^ced  this  week  that  directors  ing  June  3  and  running  seven 
“•^oted  to  proceed  with  the  weeks. 

JjWyed  exchange  offer  to  hold-  Taken  from  our  Laugh-last 
Wof  the  company’s  cumulative  department:  A  typo  in  a  Frank 
“•'^rtible  5%  preferred  stock  Colby  column  footnote  offering 
w  fixed  the  dividend  rate  “punciation”  leaflets  was  re- 
*  the  newly  authorized  senior  printed  in  the  New  Yorker  for 
wwerred  stock  at  $4  a  share  fun — and  brought  Bell  50  re- 

quests. 
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Dividend  Set  at  $4 
On  New  IP  Co.  Shares 
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Moss  &  Arnold  Co..  New  York,  lie  was  advertising  manager 
as  assistant  manager  of  the  pro-  In  his  new  position  he  will  guide 
duction  and  media  departments  the  general  publicity  and  public 
Donald  W  Conklin,  after  relations  policies  and  edit  the 
three  vears  overseas  with  the  company  s  house  organ.  John 
8lh  Air  Force  LT  joined  the  Rkinhardt,  advertising  manager 
;X,y  tatf  of  Hmdy  mcks  &  in  Mr.  Whiteway’s  absence,  will 
Montgomery.  New  York.  continue  m  that  position. 

Simon  A.  Goldsmith,  recently  Agency  Notes 

released  as  captain  in  the  Army  _ i 

Air  Force,  has  rejoined  Reiss  EUGENE  I.  HARRINGTON  and 
Advertising.  New  York,  where  Ma^  Buckley  will  shortly’ 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  media  open  Harrington  &  Buckley.  Ad- 
and  radio  vertismg,  San  Francisco.  Har- 

r  rington  was  formerly  vicepresi- 

Mario  G_  Lettk  H.  recently  manager  of  the  San 

discharge  from  the  Naval  Air  Prancisco  office,  Foote.  Cone  & 
Corps,  has  join^  Belding,  and  Buckley,  radio  di- 

Erick.son  s  staff  in  San  Jua  ,  sector  of  the  agency.  In  addi-. 
^  "  tion  to  the  complete  agency  of- 

Kenneth  T.  Dunning,  who  flee  planned  for  San  Francisco, 
served  with  the  First  Alli^  Harrington  and  Buckley  will 
Airborne  Army  glider-troops  in  open  a  radio  and  motion  picture 
France  and  Germany,  has  re-  office  in  Hollywood, 
joined  John  A.  Cairns  &  Co..  Eric  Erickson  and  Frank  Mer- 
New  York,  in  the  productmn  de-  have  formed  Erickson  & 

partment.  John  Russo,  fornrier  Merrill,  advertising  in  Albany, 
Army  engineer,  has  joined  the  received  training  at 

agency  s  art  department.  the  Art  Center,  Los  Angeles. 

Harold  J,  Siegel  has  returned  ^.nd  Erickson  has  had  agency  ex- 
to  the  media  department,  perience  in  California. 

Charles  M.  Sto^rm  Co.,  New  Carl  Lawson,  formerly  an  ac- 
York,  after  twtf  and  one-half  executive.  Potts-Turnbull 

years  service  in  the  Army.  Advertising,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Nathaniel  Kanhich  has  joined  has  established  his  own  agency, 
Hirshon-Garfield,  New  York,  as  Carl  Lawson  Advertising,  4722 
assistant  to  the  president,  after  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He 
service  as  a  lieutenant  in  naval  plans  to  specialize  in  accounts 
aviation.  directed  to  the  farm  and  small 

town  markets. 

Marius  Brockway  has  opened 
Brock  way  Advertising  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Carsow  Bldg.,  Lew¬ 
iston.  Ida.  The  agency  will 
handle  all  types  of  advertising, 
specializing  in  color  art  work. 

Clark  Associates,  Inc.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y..  is  the  new  cor¬ 
porate  name  of  the  Wylie  B, 
Jones  Advertising  Agency. 

The  New  York  address  of 
Leon  Livingston  Advertising  is 
now  37  Wall  St. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Joins  Hill  Blackett 
GLEN  E  SHEARS  has  joined 
Hill  Blackett  It  Co.,  Chicago, 
as  a  .senior  member  of  the 
agency's  plan  and  creative  staff. 
A  veteran  of  20  years  in  Chicago 
advertising,  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  and  with  Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert. 


sign.  Personals 

John  De  Nero,  formerly  with  HERBERT  WISE.  Byer  &  Bow- 
^  Thomas,  has  join^  the  Advertising.  Columbus, 

staff  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  q  ^  heen  elected  president 
York,  as  an  art  director.  yjg  Advertising  Club  of  the 

Elsie  J.  Morcom,  until  recent-  Columbus  Chamber  of  Com- 
ly  with  the  American  Embassy  merce.  He  succeeds  Gordon 
in  Mexico  City,  has  joined  Me-  Gardner  of  the  Columbus  (O. ) 
Cann  -  Erickson's  staff  in  San  Dispatch. 

Juan,  P  R  H.  Wilson  Lloyd,  account  rep- 

Wallace  M  Kunkel  has  resentative  on  public  relations, 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  M.  H.  J.  Walter  Thompson  &  Co.,  New 
Hackett  Co..  New  York.  He  was  York,  has  been  elected  to  the 
formerly  in  the  promotion  de-  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
partment,  American  magazine.  tional  Travelers  Aid  Association. 

Paul  W.  Kohler,  former  man-  Roy  H.  Park,  president  of 
ager  of  advertising  for  the  East  Agricultural  Advertising  and 
Springfield.  Mass.,  works  of  the  Research.  Ithaca,  has  been 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  named  New  York  State  chair- 
has  joined  Howard  Swink  Ad-  man  of  the  10th  annual  June 
vertisi^,  Marion.  O.,  as  account  Dairy  month, 
executive 

John  A  Garber,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and  a 
former  Navy  officer,  will  handle 
special  copy  and  merchandising 
activity  for  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co., 

Philadelphia 

Newton  Hockaday,  formerly 
with  Kentucky  Advertising, 

Louisville,  has  joined  Newman 
Lynde  and  As.sociates,  advertis¬ 
ing.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

James  L.  Breslov  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Owen  &  Chappell, 

New  York 


Greenville,  shopping  stop 
for  123,000  people  living 
within  10  miles,  is  also 
the  trading  center  for  a 
rich  50  mile  area  of  711,- 
711  people — heart  of 
Greenville  County.  South 
Carolina’s  top  county  in 
1945  Retail  Sales  ($73,- 
645,000*) 


FIRST  ON  YOUR 
S.  C  "A"  SCHEDULE 

103%  family  coverage  of 
South  Carolina's  No.  1 
market — 62%  family  cov¬ 
erage  in  8  surrounding 
counties — the  state’s  lead¬ 
ing  retail  sales  area.  Sell 
Greenville  first  in  South 
Carolina. 

Rcpr^senletJ  NultoiiMlIy  by 
WARO-GRIFFITH  COMPANY.  INC 
*Salc«  ManAg^ment  RatimatM-  IM** 


Company  Changes 
HARRY  J.  GALLAND,  formerly 
with  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law.  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  the  Cunard 
White  Star  Line.  During  the 
war  he  was  with  the  foreign 
broadcast  irvtelligence  service 
division  of  news  and  intelli¬ 
gence  and  headed  the  foreign 
desk  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation.  Elarlier  he  was  with 
United  Press. 

Stanley  Whiteway,  after 
three  years  in  the  Army,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Proctor  &  Schwartz. 
Leonard  Moss,  formerly  with  Philadelphia,  as  publicity  direc- 
the  Army  Air  Force,  has  joined  tor.  Before  entering  the  service 


Glance  at  the  map  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Sy!<tem.  See  the  vast  territory  it  covers  .  .  « 
the  eouiitless  conimiinilies  it  serves.  KmhraciiiK  I  l.tMMI  miles  of  track,  it  links  the 
farming,  industrial  and  inelropolitan  areas  of  IM  great  stales. 


Study  a  B&O  liine-tahle.  Note  the  fast  sehediiles — the  numeroiis  trains  for  your  ehoice 
—  the  convtutieni  times  of  departure  and  arrival. 


In<|uire  altuiil  B&O's  feature  trains — the  inudern  liliic-aud-gt>ld  streamliners — the 
swift,  smooth  glide  Iteliind  Diesel-Klei'lric  power:  the  quiet  comfort  of  B&O  travel  in 
davlime:  the  restful.  uudisliirlM'd  sleep  at  night. 


Ask  those  who  '’go  B&O"  almiil  the  extra  cnjovnieni  a  ticket  hiiys  you:  the  f>ld-fash> 
ioned  courtesy,  so  much  appreciated  in  these  fast-moving  limes:  the  pleasure  of 
line  food,  excellently  prepared  and  tastefully  served:  the  all-aroiin<l  dependability 
that  distinguishes  every  phase  of  travel  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


Th«‘H4‘  ar*>  tho  r**a«orf « —  thv  r»rfi  f/oott  — 

irhft  noir.  mor*‘  than  thf  U  &  O  !» thf  Way  to  tio  ! 


Selling  Punch  Coming 
Back  Into  Ads— Cone 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO— That  good  old  “sell¬ 
ing  punch”  is  coming  back 
into  advertising,  according  to 
Fairfax  Cone,  ^airman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Bekling. 

“Advertising  isn't  currently  as 
competitive  as  it  was  in  the  days 
before  shortages,  and  it  won’t  be 
until  we  return  to  more  normal 
conditions,”  he  remarked.  “A  lot 
of  punch  is  out  of  advertising 
only  for  the  moment,  but  hard 
selling  and  advertising  are  im¬ 
portant  to  maintain  brand  name 
preference  in  the  days  ahead. 

“Easy  sales  aren’t  going  to  last 
forever,”  he  warned,  pointing 
out  that  shortages  and  delayed 
pricing  are  holding  up  develop¬ 
ments  which  should  be  the  basis 
for  competitive  copy  and  selling. 

“Sell”  is  essential  in  today’s 
advertising  that  will  determine 
tomorrow’s  buying  habits.  Cone 
explained.  “It  is  important,”  he 
said,  “because  you  must  get 
people  to  like  and  respect  the 
goods  they  are  getting.  It  is  not 
enough  to  Just  sell  the  product.” 

Cites  Cigoretts  Soles 

During  the  war,  he  said,  peo¬ 
ple  took  whatever  cigarettes  they 
could  get,  but  as  soon  as  the  pre¬ 
ferred  brands  came  back,  the 
so  -  called  substitutes  dropped 
back  to  their  prewar  sales  posi¬ 
tion. 

“A  non-established  manufac¬ 
turer  has  to  advertise  strongly 
in  order  to  make  the  person  who 
has  to  buy  his  product  like  it,” 
contended  Mr.  Cone.  “Such  a 
manufacturer  has  to  sell  hard 
because  he  is  offering  a  substi- 
hite  product,  which,  without 
advertising,  may  not  gain  any 
consumer  preference,  even 
though  sales  are  high.” 

Conversely,  an  established 
manufacturer,  su<h  as  the 
makers  of  Frigidaire.  continue 
“hard  selling"  to  offset  new 
manufacturers  who  will  be 
knocking  at  the  door,  seeking  to 
gain  preference  over  established 
brand  names,  he  pointed  out. 
Frigidaire  and  General  Electric 
are  continuing  their  aggressive 
advertising  of  refrigerators  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  there  are 
enough  thoughtful  people  who 
will  wait  for  the  established 
brands,  he  explained. 

Describes  ‘Ad  Spectrum* 

Mr.  Cone  believes  that  adver¬ 
tising  operates  in  a  range,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  color  .spectrum.  At 
one  end  of  the  “advertising 
spectrum”  is  complete  apathy 
toward  a  product,  because  ot 
lack  of  knowledge  or  interest. 
Somewhere  in  the  middle  is  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  at  the  far  end  is 
the  ultimate  goal  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing — consumer  preference. 

“Even  in  these  days  of  short¬ 
ages,  when  you  can  sell  all  of 
your  limited  output,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  create  consumer  prefer¬ 
ence —  through  advertising — be¬ 
cause  the  day  is  coming  when 
the  other  fellow  will  sell  harder. 


if  given  the  opportunity,” 
warned  Cone. 

There  is  another  side  to  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  appeal,  he 
added.  That  is  the  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  brings  a  service 
message  to  the  reader  who  is  a 
potential  customer.  Ads  that  tell 
people  how  to  take  better  care 
of  their  refrigerators,  automo¬ 
biles  and  tires  create  consumer 
good  will  that  is  invaluable  to 
the  advertiser,  he  said.  ' 

Cone  is  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  began  as  a  copy  boy 
on  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin,  later  was  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  before  entering  the 
agency  business.  His  ability  won 
him  a  place  in  the  old  Lord  & 
’Thomas  organization  and  led  to 
his  present  position  in  the  three- 
man  partnership  which  took 
over  tiiat  agency  from  A.  D. 
Lasker  about  four  years  ago. 

He  is  amused  when  someone 
asks  him  to  explain  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  points  out  that 
Foote  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  as  such  is  the  nominal 
head;  Belding  is  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  consequently  out¬ 
ranks  Foote.  “As  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  I  take 
precedence  over  my  two  part¬ 
ners,  so  you  figure  it  out,”  he 
suggests  with  a  chuckle. 

■ 

Courts  Clear  Trade 
Use  of  'Red  Cross' 

Washington  —  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  lost  their 
years-long  fight  to  forbid  use  of 
the  words  “Red  Cross”  and  their 
accompanying  symbol  in  adver¬ 
tisements  for  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  unanimous 
opinion  read  by  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  cited  the  language 
of  a  federal  law  enacted  in  1905 
which  gave  American  Red 
Cross  exclusive  use  of  the  words 
and  symbol,  except  as  to  firms 
which  used  them  commercially 
prior  to  1905. 

FTC  Order  Reversed 

A.P.W.  Paper  Company  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  was  shown  to  come 
within  the  exception;  therefore 
the  justices  rejected  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  company  should  be 
barred  from  further  use  on  the 
theory  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  purchasing  public  is  de¬ 
ceived  into  the  belief  that  the 
advertised  products  are  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  effect  was  to  reverse  an 
FTC  order  entered  against  the 
paper  company. 

Also  cleared  by  the  decision  is 
the  U.  S.  Shoe  Corporation,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  maker  of  Red  Cross 
shoes.  As  the  company  ex¬ 
plains,  it  had  been  using  the 
Red  Cross  words  and  symbol  for 
many  years  prior  to  1905. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

been  started  on  premium  lists 
and  advance  advertising  to  pros¬ 
pective  exhibitors.  Advertising 
in  regional  media — newspapers, 
radio  and  outdoor,  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  largely  in  November. 

Dealer  Displays 
FOR  the  seventh  consecutive 
year  the  American  Weekly  is 
distributing  free  displays  to 
men’s  wear  dealers  throughout 
the  country.  The  displays  act 
as  a  point-of-sale  promotion  to 
back  up  the  manufacturer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  American 
Weekly  and  to  enable  the  dealer 
to  tie-in  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  year’s  offering  is  made 
out  of  a  new  rubber-plastic  and 
.so  can  be  used  year  after  year. 
Theme  of  the  display,  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  is  the  “Style,  Qual¬ 
ity  and  Value  inherent  in  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise.”  Display  requests  should 
be  addressed  to  the  American 
Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  19.  The  entire  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  handled  by  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  .4ssociates. 
Chicago. 

Publisher  to  Publisher 
WORLD  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cleveland,  has  taken  space  in 
various  newspapers  in  New 
York  City  to  promote  “Duchess 
Hotspur,”  latest  book  of  Rosa¬ 
mond  Marshall,  published  not 
by  World  but  by  Prentice-Hall. 
New  York.  Ads  also  announce 
Miss  Marshall’s  appearance  at 
local  stores.  The  tie-in?  World 
publishes  the  reprint  of  Miss 
Marshall’s  previous  novel, 
“Kitty,”  currently  atop  the  re¬ 
print,  bestseller  list,  and  claims 
Miss  Marshall  as  one  of  its  fa¬ 
vorite  authors. 

Guli  Lile  Report 

MORE  than  figures  are  given  in 
the  annual  report  advertise¬ 
ment  placed  recently  by  Gulf 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  Copy  reviewed  the 
accomplishments  of  the  35-year- 
old  company  and  also  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  insurance 
policies.  The  ad  appeared  in 
all  the  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  the  southern  .states 
served  by  Gulf  Life.  The  agency 
is  A.  P.  Phillips,  Orlando.  Fla. 

Out-of-Town  Copy 
THE  HECHT  CO..  Washington, 
D.  C.,  placed  its  second  full- 
page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
in  the  past  three  months.  Pre¬ 
senting  a  50-year  sales  report  of 
the  ad  highlighted  the  golden 
anniversary  year  of  the  capitol 
department  store.  The  ad  was 
.scheduled  in  New  York,  a 
Hecht  Co.  spokesman  details,  so 
as  to  reach  wholesale  manufac¬ 
turers.  Copy  in  the  ad  included 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capitol  and  also  the  Hecht 
Co.  Again  the  Hecht  Co.  official 
interprets,  “Because  of  the  sell¬ 
ers  market  many  manufacturers 
have  not  visited  Washington  in 
years  and  our  idea  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  changes 
taking  place  in  retail  distribu- 

■DITOR  A 


tion  here  and  point  to  the  Hedjt 
Co.  as  the  logical  outlet  !« 
good  branded  lines.”  The  Tiad 
was  the  only  out-of-town  pipd 
used. 

Agency  Appointments 
L.  E.  McGlVENA  &  CO.,  New 

York  City,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Chicago  Sun  as  its  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  counsel.  The 
agency  has  been  conducting  spe¬ 
cial  studies  and  research  for  & 
Sun  for  the  last  three  months 
and  is  now  working  on  a  loni 
range  promotion  program. 

To  John  Falkner  Arndt  i  Co 
Philadelphia,  the  accounts  of 
Venice  Maid  Co.,  Vineland,  N.J 
canned  spaghetti  and  ravioli,  and 
International  Resistance  Co.,  re¬ 
sistance  units  for  electrical  ap¬ 
plications. 

To  J.  R.  Pershall  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  accounts  of  Duluth 
Airlines,  Sterling  Greetings 
Chicago. 

To  Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  Net 
York,  the  account  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  effec 
tive  July  1. 

To  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Net 
York,  the  account  of  Douglas 
L.  Elliman  &  Co..  New  York 
real  estate. 

Window  Tie-Ins 

A  NEW  program  carrelating 

window  displays  in  its  51 
Northern  Illinois  stores  with  it> 
current  newspaper  ads  has  bee 
started  this  month  by  Pubic 
Service  of  Northern  Ilunob, 
Under  the  plan  one  or  two  ai> 
are  selected  from  each  Public 
Service  black  and  white  cam¬ 
paign  as  suitable  for  develop 
ment  into  a  three  dimensioDai 
window  display.  Enlarged  art 
work  and  a  simplified  version  of 
the  copy  are  placed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  at  the  same  time  the  adf 
are  run  in  the  local  papers.  The 
Public  Service  account  is  han¬ 
dled  by  the  J.  R.  Pershall  Co. 
Chicago. 

Campaign  Brieb 
HUGO  WAGENSEIL  &  ASSO 

CIATES.  Dayton.  O.,  has  beer 
named  public  relations  counsel 
by  the  service  committee  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Elgin 
Ill.  Plans  include  a  newspape 
campaign  for  “Heifers  for  Be¬ 
lief”  beginning  June  9  In  the 
New  York  Times,  and  for  direct 
mail  promotions.  .  .  .  New  ac¬ 
count  of  Lester  “L”  Wolff,  Im 
New  York,  is  the  Regina  Cos¬ 
metic  Co.  which  handles  a  p 
line  of  cosmetics  and  toiletries 
Newspaper  and  magazine  adver 
Using  is  contemplated. . . .  Newr 
papers  and  magazines  will  b* 
scheduled  via  Loewy  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  accounts;  Landseawi 
iCE,  insignia:  Elrich  Co.,  gwd® 
equipment,  and  WiscossDi 
Farms,  foods.  .  .  .  Wisconsin  Ar 
PAREL  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  ai 
association  organized  recently  to 
promote  Wisconsin  as  an  apper*- 
market,  names  Cramer-Kraiw 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  to  direct  its  M" 
vertising.  .  .  .  John  H.  Hwer 
and  Co..  Advertising,  San  Erw- 
cisco,  will  direct  advertising  tor 
the  Bana  Co.,  San  Fran^ 
Bana  products  are  distriwtoo  | 
internationally  and  include  * 
can  opener,  toy  pistol,  etc. 

F  U  R  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jbm  1. 
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Attic  Adventure  I 


Even  a  rainy  Saturday  has  charms.  Last  Satur- 
>lav  irtartcd  out  to  be  a  dark,  drippv  day.  But 
the  dav  was  sa\ed  when  Beti\  called  and  in¬ 
vited  us  over  to  explore  her  attic. 

We  spent  the  morning  looking  for  adventure 
ill  an  attic — and  we  found  it. 

We  tried  on  clothes  that  Betty’s  grandmother 
wore  and  laughed  at  the  hats  and  shoes  that 
we  found  in  an  old  trunk.  We  read  old  letters 
and  looked  at  family  albums. 

The  most  Interesting  find  of  all  was  a  great 


big  Ixxik  of  newspaper  clippings,  recording 
the  family  goings  on  in  “Our  Town”  before 
we  were  even  born.  We  spent  hours  going 
through  them. 

It  made  us  realize  what  an  institution  the  local 
newspaper  is  in  “Our  Town” — a  living  link 
with  the  past,  like  our  own  family  album,  like 
the  attic  of  a  well  lived-in  house. 

We  have  a  real  interest  in  our  newspaper — 
because  it’s  us.  .And  if  you  want  to  make  us 
part  of  your  story — what  better  way  than  via 
the  local  newspaper. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Bearer  FalU  Newi-Tribnne  (E)  •  Chamberiburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progresa  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsrille  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Scatiael  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-DUpatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Meadville  Tribune-Republi¬ 
can  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times*Mirror 
(E)  •Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record- Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bnlletia  (M)  • 
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Spain  Reporters 
Uncensored,  But 
Still  Stymied 

Foreign  newsmen  in  Spain  are 
in  approximately  the  position 
they  occupied  in  prewar  Nazi 
Germany,  according  to  Sidney 
Wise,  correspondent  for  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
who  was  permanently  muzzled 
by  the  Franco  government  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago. 

Critical  but  not  bitter  about 
Spain’s  action  against  him  early 
in  April,  Wise  explained  it  thus 
to  Enrroa  &  Publisher  this  week: 

Ostensibly — and  a  c  t  u  a  1 1  y — 
there  is  no  overt  censorship  of 
foreign  dispatches,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  disaccreditation 
causes  reporters  from  the  out¬ 
side  to  exercise  their  own  “psy¬ 
chological  censorship.”  which  ef¬ 
fectively  waters  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports  they  may  be  sending  out. 

His  own  case  was  the  hrst  of 
its  kind  since  Spanish  censorship 
of  outgoing  news  was  lifted  a 
year  ago.  Wise  said.  He  was 
asked  simply  and  summarily  to 
surrender  his  credentials  to  the 
propaganda  ministry,  because  of 
his  “persistent  hostility  and  lack 
of  sympathy”  toward  the  regime 

“I  was  not  banished  from  the 
country,”  said  Wise.  “But  I  was 
told  that  “never  again’  would  I 
be  permitted  to  send  communi¬ 
cations  of  any  kind  out  of  Spain. 
For  a  newspaperman,  of  course, 
that  was  virtual  expulsion.  I 
did  remain  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  while  the  U.  S.  Embassy. 
ONA  and  CBS  made  vigorous 
but  futile  protests.” 

During  his  several  months  of 
“persistent  hostility,”  Wise 
added,  he  received  no  protests 
from  the  government.  ’Hie  sud¬ 
den  action  on  April  6  resulted 
from  a  dispatch  in  which  he  re¬ 
ported  the  Spanish  police  had 
taken  400  political  prisoners  in 
Lugo  province.  Subsequently, 
his  story  was  oartially  confirmed 
by  Spanish  officials. 

The  indirect  censorship  takes 
other  forms,  said  Wise.  Broad¬ 
casters  are  not  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  copy  before  transmission: 
but.  they  must  obtain  renewal 
of  their  permits  after  every  third 
broadcast.  Renewals  are  not 
granted  unless  previous  broad¬ 
casts  have  been  “in  conformity." 
“Conformity”  is  determined  by 
reactions  from  Spanish  embas¬ 
sies  throughout  the  world. 

Another  difficulty  imposed  on 
correspondents  is  their  inability 
to  get  official  confirmations — or 
denials  —  of  any  unfavorable 
news  they  may  gather.  Stories 
must  be  attribute  to  “private 
sources.”  Moreover,  the  private 
sources  are  very  few,  said  Wise. 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  except 
for  the  “psychological  censor¬ 
ship”  and  closing  off  of  news 
sources,  foreign  correspondents 
have  had  complete  freedom  of 
movement  and  communications 
in  recent  months.  ( The  domestic 
press  is  still  under  the  com¬ 
plete  domination  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  according  to  Wise.) 

Only  one  direct  action  against 
a  correspondent  other  than  him¬ 
self  has  been  taken  since  the 
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new  policy  was  invoked,  Wise 
declared.  That  was  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  F.  A.  deSa  of  the  London 
News-Chronicle  in  February.  Al¬ 
though  fellow  correspondents 
protested  in  Wise’s  case,  they 
had  not  done  so  on  deSa's  be¬ 
half,  since  they  felt  that  certain 
inaccuracies  in  the  Englishman’s 
stories  partially  justified  his  dis¬ 
missal. 

However,  in  deSa's  case  as 
well,  no  official  denial  of  the 
reporter's  statements  was  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Wise  concludes  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  from  the  feelings 
of  other  Allied  correspondents 
in  Spain  that,  despite  the  of¬ 
ficial  hands-off  policy,  free  re¬ 
porting  from  that  country  has 
by  no  means  been  accomplished. 
“You  still  work  under  a  cloud,” 
as  he  put  it. 


N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Floods 
Damage  Plants 

contii.u-  '’O'  •’«  7 


in  Titusville  on  .scl  ^  .ole. 

The  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press  was  unable  to  publish  be¬ 
cause  of  high  water,  and  the 
Sunbury  (Pa.)  Item  suspended 
publication  oecause  high  water 
precluded  delivery.  No  flood 
damage  was  reported  from  the 
latter,  however. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  through 
the  wire  services,  offered  finan¬ 
cial.  personnel,  paper  and  plant 
assistance  to  papers  crippl^  by 
the  flood,  but  no  one  had  applied 
for  help  by  noon  Wednesday. 

Reports  of  the  press  situation 
in  flooded  areas  in  New  York 
were  less  complete,  but  early 
dispatches  indicated  Elmira 
newspapers  were  in  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  condition  than  others. 

“The  plant  of  the  Elmira  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Star  Cazet'e  is  only 
one  block  from  the  river  and 
the  waters  flooded  into  the  pres.s- 
room  and  newsprint  storage. 

A  press  us^  for  printing 
comics  as  well  as  the  regular 
newspaper  press  and  a  500  hp 
motor  and  transformer  were 
covered  with  water,  according 
to  George  S.  Crandall,  executive 
editor,  Star-Gazette. 

“We  got  out  about  10  large 
rolls  of  paper,”  Crandall  said, 
“but  about  25  or  30  more  were 
caught.  We  didn’t  sense  that  it 
was  coming  in  the  volume  it  did. 
Always  before  we  have  been 
able  to  pump  out  the  water  be¬ 
fore  it  would  do  any  damage.” 

The  evening  Star-Gazette  did 
not  publish  the  afternoon  of  the 
flood,  but  a  four-page  morning 
Advertiser  was  printed  by  the 
Ithaca  (N.  Y. )  Journal  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  Elmira  on  schedule 
the  following  day. 

That  afternoon  the  Corning 
(N.  Y. )  Leader  offered  to  print 
a  six-page  Star-Gazette. 


Hearst  Dividend 

San  Francisco — Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications  declared 
a  43^  cent  quarterly  dividend 
on  preferred  A  stock  payable 
June  IS. 


Carter  Glass  Dies; 
L'^nchburg  Publisher 
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1942,  but  occasionally  issued 
statements  which  counted  at 
least  as  much  in  formulating 
legislation  and  swaying  public 
opinion  as  the  mo.st  impassioned 
speeches  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
though  he  backed  President 
Roosevelt’s  foreign  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  war  remained 
the  “unreconstructed  rebel”  the 
President  had  termed  him  to 
the  end.  A  move  by  political 
opponents  to  unseat  him  as  in¬ 
active  was  defeated  in  Virginia, 
in  the  state  courts  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Authority  on  Banking 

Essentially  a  newspaperman 
and  not  a  banker,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  had  come  to  be  the  recog¬ 
nized  congressional  authority  on 
banking  and  federal  financing. 
He  had  served  on  the  banking 
committee  of  the  House  before 
joining  President  Wilson’s  Cabi¬ 
net.  When  he  left  the  Cab¬ 
inet  he  was  elected  Senator 
from  Virginia.  That  was  in 
1920.  He  went  immediately  to 
the  appropriations  committee 
and  remained  until  he  reached 
the  status  of  ranking  minority 
member.  When  the  Democrats 
won  the  national  election  in 
1932  and  control  of  Congress 
switched,  he  automatically  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  committee.  Meanwhile  he 
was  one  of  the  top  ranking  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  banking  and  cur¬ 
rency  committee,  making  his 
knowledge  and  experience  avail¬ 
able  to  Congress  both  in  regula¬ 
tion  and  in  expenditure  of 
money. 

Senator  Glass  early  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  a  “fight¬ 
ing  congressman.”  Through  more 
than  four  decades  of  service  in 
the  national  legislature  he 
proved  himself  not  only  an  in¬ 
formed  lawmaker  but  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  congressional  activity. 
Usually  soft-spoken  and  content 
to  present  factual  argument 
rather  than  to  indulge  speech¬ 
making,  he  could  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  warranted  it.  rise  to  great 
heights  of  oratory.  It  was  usual¬ 
ly  a  “green”  Senator  who  would 
make  a  disparaging  remark 
about  Woodrow  Wilson  or  the 
League  of  Nations:  and  when 
one  did.  Glass’  colleagues  sat  up 
and  waited  for  the  fireworks. 
One  of  the  last  fiery  speeches 
the  Senator  made  during  his 
active  career  on  Capitol  Hill 
was  a  heated  reply  to  such  a 
disparagement.  Already  past  the 
age  of  80  and  in  poor  health. 
Senator  Glass  thundered  his  de¬ 
nunciations,  emphasizing  his  re¬ 
sentment  by  pounding  his  desk 
until  the  blood  flowed  freely 
from  his  knuckles. 

The  Virginian  was  able  to 
separate  his  feelings  toward 
President  Roosevelt  from  those 
inspired  by  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  who  surrounded  FDR. 
While  praising  the  President  he 
could  still  lash  out  at  the  “jani¬ 
zaries  of  the  White  House,”  who 
he  was  confident  were  leading 


Mr.  Roosevelt  away  from  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Demotritic 
party.  Even  his  no-holds-tmLj 
fight  against  increasing  tht  u. 
of  the  Supreme  Court  left 
President  unharmed.  At  one] 
time  while  promising  Mr.  Ro^* 
velt  political  support,  he  added 
as  a  tag-line:  “Since  I  (eel  i 
must  support  a  New  Dealer 
will  support  the  original  one 

a  sjonnnH-rator  ** 
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While  in  Washington  he  mainj 
tained  editorial  direction  of  hi 
newspapers,  matching  his  on 
fire  there  with  a  vigorous  ed^ 
torial  polic.v  in  Lynchburg. 


Newsprint  Restrictions 
Enforced  by  Papers 
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Mexican,  a  six-day  paper,  s» 
pended  both  Saturday  and  Sm 
day  and  the  size  of  other  issue 
was  decreased. 

Greenfield,  Mass. —The  Hr 
corder  Gazette  omitted  publia 
tion  Saturday  and  Sunday  aoi 
announced  it  will  suspend  il 
Saturday  editions  until  tk 
newsprint  .supply  returns  to  nor 
mail. 

South  Bend,  Ind. — The  Trii- 
une  eliminated  all  display  ak 
reduced  classified  with  a  flw 
line  ad  limit  and  one  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser.  It  did  not  publiA 
Memorial  Day  and  annouocei 
it  will  reduce  to  eight  or  It 
pages  daily  during  the  emer 
gency. 

Pittsburgh — The  Preu,  whidi 
discontinued  advertising  for  set- 
oral  days  on  the  first  threat  oi 
a  railroad  strike,  took  the  sane 
action  Saturday  and  Sundaji 
resuming  full  advertising  Moo 
day.  The  Post-Gazette  discoo- 
tinued  all  but  theater  advertir 
ing  Friday  and  Saturday  ud 
reduced  the  entertainment  no¬ 
tices  to  minimum  size.  He 
Sun-Telegraph  continued  publi¬ 
cation  as  usual. 

Toledo,  O. — The  Times  and 
the  Blade  eliminated  all  adnr 
tising  except  death  notices  and 
cut  the  number  of  pages  to  ib 
and  eight,  respectively.  May  24 
25.  Thev  returned  to  normal  ot 
May  27. 


‘One  Necessity' 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Rooaewlt 
chairman.  United  Nations  Cca- 
misrion  on  Human  Rigbk 
strongly  recommended  the  **■ 
tablibhment  oi  a  subcomaria- 
sion  on  freedom  oi  iniormatioe 
and  the  press  in  her  report  to 
the  Economic  and  Sodfll 
Council  this  week,  saying: 

”Il  is  only  the  free  inionno- 
tion  oi  what  happetM  to  peopk 
throughout  the  world  which 
forms  the  basis  for  pubbe 
opinion.  And  it  is  public  opin¬ 
ion  which  will  really  moko  it 
possible  to  enforce  any  bill  ci 
human  rights,  and  no  bill  oi 
human  rights  will  be  worth 
anything  unless  it  is  eniorcoA 
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•^Meutral  Voice  Flash 
itlFrom  Bikini  Is  Sought 


ins 


By  Campbell  Watson 

tyj  FRANCISCO — Hope  that  a 
"neutral  voice”  system  for  an- 
-ineement  of  the  Bikini  atomic 
^ion  will  be  provided  by 
Navy  has  been  expressed 
a  lip  by  representatives  of 
Ml  associations  here.  All  have 
killed  wartime  transmissions 
from  the  Pacific. 

Ob  the  preparations  side,  com- 
jinication  facilities  have  been 
jet  up  so  well  that  Commander 
j  0.  Atkinson,  liaison  officer 
lirthe  Navy,  told  E&P  he  saw 
» reason  why  there  should  be 
gj  differential  between  radio 
gd  press  transmissions  from  the 
[ftini  following  plane, 
for  the  actual  bomb  drop, 
Me  will  be  one  communica- 
doos  channel  for  a  voicecast  to 
ke  usrf  by  radio’s  pool  repre- 
Bitative  and  a  radio  teletype 
(iituit  for  the  press  pool  repre- 
Mtative.  Atkinson  said. 

Both  transmissions  are  sched- 
litd  to  go  over  the  same  relay, 
bating  is  to  the  Appalachian 
aHonolulu  to  San  Francisco  for 
•vld  distribution.  Both  the 
WKcast  and  the  radio  teletype 
sRuits  are  being  installed  for 
sception  at  major  points,  in- 
diding  press  association  head- 
oarters.  This  action  is  simply 
afeguard  against  jamming 
dtither  circuit.  Atkinson  stated. 
Additional  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  for  filing  of  stories  are 
tair  radio  teletypes  on  the  Ap- 
bla^ian  and  two  on  the  Army’s 
Mcial  communications  ship,  the 
^pindel-Eye. 

Three  further  communications 
dannels  will  be  available  for 
tire  pictures.  There  will  be 
ooe  each  on  the  Appalachian, 
ia  Mt.  McKinley  and  at 
Injalein. 

Two  B-29s  will  depart  with 
pictures  as  soon  as  they  have 
collected,  leaving  Kwaja- 
Icia  for  Washington,  D.  C.  Only 
itopi  will  be  at  Pearl  Harbor 
iJd  Hamilton  Field,  near  San 
fnncisco.  The  planes  should 
^  Washington  38  hours  after 
il*  explosion. 

Navy  officials  have  estimated 
Mno.OOO  pictures  will  be  taken 
if  the  explosion  and  subsequent- 
^  including  official  and  news 
wtos.  One  plane  will  carry 
3  cameras. 

Jn  these  preparations,  news 
ificials  are  appreciative.  They 
Mpe  for  the  added  touch  of  the 
Mutral  voice,  however. 

^e  neutral  voice  system  was 
^  by  Admiral  Nimitz,  and 
at  Leyte,”  explained  Harold 
i^blad.  Associated  Press. 
^  was  an  official  announce- 
®wt  addressed  to  all  press  as- 
^tions  and  radio  facilities 
’w  in  the  name  of  the  Navy.” 
“r.  Turnblad  said  the  war- 
success  of  this  procedure 
ns  such  that  he  favored  it  for 
w  flash-type  official  develop- 
at  Bikini. 

rairness  and  greater  effi- 
®ty  to  all  for  the  first  big 
^wt  of  the  major  Bikini  story 
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can  best  be  obtained  by  the 
neutral  Navy  voice  plan,”  said 
Ronald  Wagoner,  United  Press. 

After  the  announcement 
broadcast,  he  added,  all  press  as¬ 
sociations  should  go  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  standpoint  as  they  will 
be  adequately  staffed.  Mr.  Wag¬ 
oner  urged  a  15-minute  neutral 
announcement  at  the  break. 

“The  neutral  voice  plan  is 
more  logical  and  would  assure 
an  even  break  for  all.”  declared 
Jack  Hanley,  International 
News  Service.  “It  would  be  a 
real  equable  solution.  ” 

He  suggested  the  neutral  voice 
be  used  only  for  the  actual  drop 
signal,  enabling  immediate  re¬ 
lease  of  whatever  copy  was  on 
hand,  pending  the  eyewitness 
stories. 

Newsmen  still  smart  from  the 
time  an  important  battle  com¬ 
munique  had  to  be  released  “as 
announced  by”  a  radio  corre¬ 
spondent  when  the  press  chan¬ 
nel,  with  simultaneous  release, 
jammed.  On  other  occasions  it 
has  been  felt  that  more  liberal 
range  has  been  given  to  broad¬ 
casting  than  to  press.  Specif¬ 
ically,  it  has  been  stated  that 
broadcasting  companies  have  set 
up  channels  and,  in  testing,  read 
in  advance  of  release  times  the 
forthcoming  communique  as  a 
“test”  instead  of  the  familiar 
“little  brown  fox”  line.  Also, 
that  directions  on  new  angles 
have  been  given  in  setting  up 
the  broadcast  test  lines,  while 
news  correspondents  had  to  send 
their  matter  “blind.” 

The  neutral  voice  plan  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  Commander  Don 
Thompson,  named  in  charge  of 
Navy  communications  at  Bikini. 
He  had  a  similiar  wartime  Pa¬ 
cific  role  when  various  systems 
were  tested.  Now  with  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  at  Los  An¬ 
geles.  he  is  scheduled  to  go  on 
Navy  duty  for  the  test. 


Drop  Set  for  July  1; 

It'll  Be  Sunday  Here 

Dropping  of  the  first  of  three 
atomic  bombs  in  the  Pacific  will 
be  chiefly  a  morning  newspaper 
story — unless  some  papers  de¬ 
cide  to  publish  Sunday  extras. 

It  will  be  9:30  a.m.  Bikini  time 
on  July  1  when  the  big  “pump¬ 
kin”  is  dropped.  That  makes  it 
6:30  p.m.  DST,  New  York,  on 
June  30. 

The  day  of  the  first  drop  will 
be  known  as  “Able  Day”  and  the 
second  drop  will  be  on  “Baker 
Day.”  On  June  25,  there  will 
be  a  dress  rehearsal — “Queen 
Day” — but  the  correspondents 
going  to  Operations  Crossroads 
aboard  the  Appalachian  will 
miss  out  on  that.  Coverage  will 
be  provided  by  press  associa¬ 
tions. 

Time  of  the  undersea  explo¬ 
sion  depends  on  what  happens 
after  the  other  two  tests. 

Navy  officials  have  made  it 


Canadians  Study 
Air  Commercials 

Quebec  —  A  report  stressing 
the  necessity  for  ’  time  and  skill” 
in  preparation  of  radio  com¬ 
mercials  featured  a  session  of 
the  four-day  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

The  report  observed  that  com¬ 
mercials  found  most  acceptable 
to  the  public  have  one  or  more 
of  the  following  qualities:  “Sin¬ 
cerity,  believability,  interest,  in¬ 
formation,  news  about  adver¬ 
tised  products  and  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

Surveys  indicated  daytime 
listeners  are  “more  lenient” 
about  commercials  than  night¬ 
time  listeners. 

clear  to  the  press  that  there  will 
be  no  direct  censorship  on  copy, 
but  all  pictures  will  be  subject 
to  close  scrutiny.  In  the  matter 
of  stories,  the  rule  will  be:  “If 
you’re  not  in  doubt  about  it,  go 
ahead  and  send  it.” 

Some  facts  which  won  t  be 
released  include  the  height  of 
the  burst  of  the  bomb,  the  exact 
location  of  the  bomb's  burst,  the 
exact  disposition  of  ships,  scien¬ 
tific  observations,  how  the  bomb 
is  put  in  a  plane,  or  how  it  is 
released. 

Failures  Announced 

If  the  bomb  fails  to  go  off — 
“a  poop”  in  the  parlance  of  the 
bombardier — that  fact  will  be 
announced. 

While  the  Appalachian  will  be 
anchored  some  15  to  20  miles 
from  the  actual  scene  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  newsmen  aboard  the 
ship  and  also  those  stationed  on 
Kwajalein  will  view  the  big 
event  on  television  screens,  un¬ 
less  something  goes  wrong  with 
the  video  cameras  planted  at 
several  spots  on  Bikini. 

The  Navy  is  prepared  to  han¬ 
dle  a  minimum  of  200,000  words 
daily  from  the  Appalachian  and 
about  100.000  from  Kwajalein,  at 
three  cents  a  word  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

United  Press  has  won  the 
drawing  for  a  man  on  the  press 
plane  which  will  provide  special 
coverage.  Frank  H.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  is  expected  to  get  the  as¬ 
signment,  with  Bill  Downs  rep¬ 
resenting  radio.  A  third  place 
on  the  plane  has  been  reserved 
for  a  feature  writer,  to  be  chosen 
from  those  aboard  the  Appala¬ 
chian. 

The  trio  will  cruise  over  the 
test  scene  in  a  B-29.  A  radio 
teletype  in  the  plane  will  feed 
copy  to  the  wire  serv’icemen  on 
the  Appalachian  at  the  same 
time  the  broadcasting  is  going 
out  on  the  radio.  The  feature 
man  will  have  use  of  the  tele¬ 
type  when  the  press  association 
man  has  written  out. 

Much  of  the  real  news  of  the 
experiments  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  weeks  and  months  after  the 
test,  since  a  great  deal  of  data 
must  be  compiled  from  10,000 
measuring  devices.  When  it 
comes  to  some  of  the  ocean¬ 
ographic  studies,  the  results  may 
not  be  known  in  the  lifetime  of 
any  of  those  writing  about  the 
event  this  year. 
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Paper  Price 
In  Argentina 
Remains  High 

As  during  the  late  war,  be¬ 
tween  80%  and  90%  of  the 
new^rint  imported  by  Argen¬ 
tina  continues  to  come  from 
Sweden  and  price  per  ton  con¬ 
tinues  to  spiral,  Percy  Forester, 
South  American  manager  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
International  News  Service,  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

He  said  newsprint  now  costs 
700  pesos  (about  $160  per  ton) 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  an  all- 
time  high  was  recorded  last 
week  there  when  a  publi^er, 
sorely  in  need  of  print  paper, 
purchased  50  tons  at  1,000  pesos 
per  ton,  a  little  over  $10,0()0. 

Argentine  newspaper  publiA- 
ers  prefer  Canadian  newsprint 
to  Scandinavian  because  of  its 
better  quality,  the  KFS-INS  rep¬ 
resentative  said,  and  representa¬ 
tion  continually  is  being  made 
to  the  Dominion  up  north  for 
more  of  its  product,  but  without 
avail. 

A  little  of  the  Canadian  pa¬ 
per  does  get  through  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  Mr.  Forster  said,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  United 
Sidles. 

Contributing  further  hardship 
on  such  well-known  Argentine 
dailies  as  La  Nacion,  La  Prensa 
and  El  Mundo.  of  Buenos  Aires, 
is  the  recent  government  decree 
which  makes  newsprint  an  “es¬ 
sential”  commodity,  thus  coming 
under  federal  law,  according  to 
Mr.  Forster. 

He  noted  that  under  this  de¬ 
cree  a  publisher  of  one  of  the 
many  small  political  papers  that 
sprung  up  during  the  recent 
Peron  -  Tamborini  Presidential 
race  could  appeal  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Industry  that  he  is  short 
of  newsprint,  the  Ministry  in 
turn  issuing  an  order  to  one  of 
the  well-established  dailies  in¬ 
structing  it  to  sell  a  quantity  of 
its  stock  to  the  small  paper  at 
prevailing  prices. 

There  is  no  more  censorship 
in  Argentina  either  of  domestic 
papers  or  of  dispatches  leaving 
the  country,  Forster  said,  adding 
that  the  Argentine  press  gave 
great  prominence  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  view  during  the  recent 
Presidential  election 

Forster,  who  works  out  of 
Buenos  Aires,  has  represented 
King  Features  in  South  America 
for  the  last  15  years,  although 
he  has  been  with  the  INS  since 
1926, 

■ 

Negro  Editors  Recei've 
Audience  With  Pope 

'Three  United  States  Negro 
editors  touring  Europe  received 
a  private  audience  with  Pope 
Pius  XII  while  visiting  Rome. 
They  had  previously  been  the 
luncheon  guests  of  Col.  Charles 
L.  Dasher.  Jr.,  commanding  the 
Rome  area. 

The  party  consists  of  Frank  L. 
Stanley,  Louisville  (Ky.)  De¬ 
fender,  who  is  president.  Negro 
Publishers  Association.  William 
Walker,  Cleveland  Call  and  Post, 
and  Dowdall  C  Davis.  Kansas 
City  Star. 
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Staff  Tells  Patterson’s 
Concern  for  Masses 


ALTHOUGH  he  shunned  per¬ 
sonal  publicity,  there  are  a 
lot  of  stories  in  the  trade  about 
the  late  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  and  most  of  them  have  to 
do  with  his  zest  and  love  for 
the  editorial  side  of  the  New 
York  News. 

Business  matters  were  of  little 
concern  to  him,  but  it  was 
among  his  talents  to  be  able  to 
hire  top-notch  executives. 

Working  newsmen  who  were 
closest  to  him  say  he  was  a 
publishing  genius  with  a  “divine 
gift”  to  sense  trends  among 
the  masses,  but  little-publicized 
about  him,  they  point  out.  was 
his  genius  as  a  military  man. 

In  fact,  they  believe  his  in¬ 
terest  in  military  matters  tran¬ 
scended  even  his  love  for  news- 
papering.  and  it  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him  when,  as  the  story 
goes.  President  Roosevelt  re¬ 
buffed  his  offer  to  serve  his 
country  immediately  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  instead  harangued 
him  for  opposing  his  policies  in 
the  News. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  once 
told  Lowell  Limpus,  News  mili¬ 
tary  analyst,  that  Captain  Pat¬ 
terson  "is  one  of  the  greatest 
natural-bom  soldiers  who  ever 
came  under  my  command.” 

A  story  told  by  Limpus  about 
the  late  publisher  is  one  that 
happened  in  the  struggling  days 
of  the  News.  An  unassuming 
middle-aged  man  offered  Limpus 
some  ideas  for  an  editorial  while 
the  latter  was  making  up.  and 
Limpus,  after  glancing  through 
the  first  few  sentences,  threw  it 
into  the  waste  basket. 

“The  thing  was  that  bad,”  he 
recalled  this  week.  “It  looked 
like  it  would  get  us  into  a  lot 
of  trouble.  I  didn't  know  the 
gent  who  gave  me  the  copy 
was  Patterson,  so  I  gave  it  the 
heave-ho.  Shand  (Robert  G. 
Shand,  now  city  editor)  dashed 
up  as  I  was  dropping  the  last 
few  sheets  into  the  basket  and 
hurriedly  retrieved  them. 

“  ‘That’s  Mr.  Patterson,’  ”  he 
said.  “  ‘Anything  he  writes  goes 
into  the  paper.'  ” 

“I  told  Shand  I  didn't  know 
who  the  man  was;  I  thought  he 
was  one  of  the  printers  and  the 
only  reason  I  even  looked  at  it 
was  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  amusing  to  see  what  a  print¬ 
er  thought  would  be  an  editorial 
idea 

“I  told  Shand  that  even  if  the 
owner  had  written  the  editorial, 
it  looked  like  it  needed  check¬ 
ing,  but  he  brushed  that  aside, 
repeating  that  what  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  wrote  would  appear  as  he 
wrote  it. 

“I  still  remember  that  edi¬ 
torial,  which  later  became  fa¬ 
mous.  It  was  one  of  Patterson’s 
frequent  attacks  on  what  he 
termed  the  ‘idle  rich,’  and  had 
to  do  with  an  important  family 
of  the  time  living  in  New  York. 
It  led  off  like  this:  ‘What  a 
filthy  tribe  of  vultures  they  are.’ 
Well,  the  editorial  appeared  as 
he  wrote  it,  and  that  little  in¬ 


cident  was  my  introduction  to 
Captain  Patterson.” 

The  late  publisher  preferred 
anonymity  wherever  he  trav¬ 
eled,  especially  when  he  went 
out  to  take  the  public's  pulse. 
Often  he  donned  dirty  and  tat¬ 
tered  clothes  and  spent  days 
and  nights  living  in  the  lowliest 
of  surroundings. 

One  story  relates  how  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  ask  that  his 
name  not  be  mentioned  in  a 
wedding  announcement  although 
the  bride  was  his  niece.  “I 
don’t  want  to  get  mixed  up  in 
this  society  racket.”  was  his 
excuse. 

Restless  and  ever  eager  to  be 
on  the  spot  where  news  was  be¬ 
ing  made.  Captain  Patterson 
often  turned  up  at  the  most  un¬ 
expected  times  when  one  of  his 
top-notch  reporters  was  on  as¬ 
signment  with  the  query; 

“Here  I  am.  What’s  to  be 
done?  Understand  now,  you’re 
the  boss  and  I’m  working  for 
you.  What  angle  do  you  want 
me  to  take?” 

He  could  get  right  down  to 
the  working  staff  level  and  feel 
comfortable,  and  still  he  knew 
how  to  live  in  style  with  all  the 
trappings. 

While  his  health  was  good. 
Captain  Patterson  never  missed 
a  day  in  visiting  his  beloved 
city  room  at  the  News.  In¬ 
variably  he  would  arrive  be¬ 
tween  10  and  11  a.m.  to  begin 
his  circuit  of  the  room.  First 
stop  always  was  the  Sunday 
desk  and  he  usually  suggested 
features. 

Through  the  years  he  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  seat  ( in  the  center 
of  the  rim  of  the  desk )  and 
that  was  “Uncle  Joe’s”  chair, 
not  to  be  tampered  with. 

Ruth  Reynolds.  Sunday  de¬ 
partment  writer,  remark^; 

“He’d  sit  down  casual  like, 
get  us  into  conversation,  and 
he’d  throw  out  $5,000  worth  of 
ideas  in  five  minutes.  Then  he’d 
say,  ‘Guess  I’ll  go  to  work  now,’ 
and  saunter  off  just  like  that.” 

Captain  Patterson  originated 
the  famous  News  “Straw  Poll” 
many  years  ago  and  it  was  one 
of  his  primary  interests.  He 
repeatedly  went  out  himself  as 
a  working  member  of  a  team  to 
take  the  public  sampling. 

One  time  his  co-workers  found 
him  in  a  slum  home  perched 
atop  a  stool  in  the  center  of  the 
kitchen,  listening  intently  to  a 
colored  woman  telling  him  her 
opinion  of  FDR  and  Alf  Landon. 
■ 

Gets  Scoop  on  Dykes 

John  P.  Carmichael,  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
scored  a  beat  in  the  resignation 
of  Manager  Jimmy  Dykes  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox.  Both  Chi¬ 
cago  morning  papers  carried 
denials  by  Dykes  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  resign.  Carmichael's 
story,  announced  in  the  first 
Daily  News  edition.  May  24,  was 
confirmed  two  hours  later  by  the 
White  Sox  General  Manager, 
Leslie  O’Connor. 


J.  M.  Patterson  Dies; 
Founded  N.  Y.  News 

continued  from  page  9 

some  of  the  other  extremes  of 
competing  tabloids,  but.  earthy 
himself,  insisted  on  earthiness  in 
his  newspaper.  He  slummed  in 
the  Bowery  and  eavesdropped 
in  subways  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  public  taste,  and  in¬ 
sisted  his  editors  do  the  same. 

In  trying  to  provide  something 
for  everyone  in  his  newspaper. 
Captain  Patterson  developed  a 
talent  for  comic  strips.  His  basic 
ideas  were  responsible  for  most 
of  the  comic  strips  used  by  the 
News,  distributed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate.  He  exercised  con¬ 
tinual  supervision  over  all  of 
the  comics. 

Captain  Patterson  established 
Liberty  magazine,  which  lost 
money,  and  finally  was  sold  to 
Bernarr  Macfadden. 

He  learned  to  fly  and  cracked 
up  once  at  Roosevelt  Field.  L.  I., 
but  was  uninjured.  In  1928  he 
and  Floyd  Gibbons,  in  Captain 
Patterson’s  Liberty,  largest  am¬ 
phibious  airplane  built  up  to 
that  time,  toured  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  flight  made  daily 
headlines. 

Changed  During  Depression 

During  the  economic  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  ’30’s,  Captain  Patter¬ 
son  and  the  News  began  to  move 
toward  greater  journalistic  re¬ 
spectability.  “The  Daily  News.” 
he  said  at  the  time,  “was  built 
on  legs,  but  when  we  got  enough 
circulation  we  draped  them.” 

He  recognized  that  the  mood 
of  the  public  had  changed,  and 
began  ‘o  pay  more  attention  to 
the  issues  which  made  the  big 
headlines  of  the  Depression. 

He  gave  all-out  editorial  sup¬ 
port  to  President  Roosevelt,  and 
was  one  of  the  late  President’s 
most  ardent  supporters  during 
those  years.  Mr.  Roo.sevelt’s  con¬ 
cern  for  the  “forgotten  man” 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
late  publisher’s  make-up. 

The  rift  between  the  two 
opened  and  began  to  widen  over 
the  President’s  foreign  policies. 
Captain  Patterson  criticized 
Icnd-lease  and  the  draft,  grew 
more  bitter  as  war  approached, 
and  finally,  he  reverted  to  his 
mid-Western  tradition  of  isola¬ 
tionism. 

Captain  Patterson  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1902  to  Alice  Higin- 
botham,  of  Chicago.  They  were 
divorced  June  10,  1938,  and  a 
month  later  he  married  Miss 
Mary  King. 

■ 

531  Businesses  Use 
Travel  Supplement 

Thirteen  states  through  their 
governments  and  19  through  re¬ 
sorts  were  represented  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  48- 
page  tabloid  travel  supplement 
issued  earlier  than  usual  re¬ 
cently.  The  supplement  con¬ 
tained  advertising  from  531 
businesses,  more  than  30,000 
lines,  including  22,965  from  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  resorts  and 
4,121  from  railroads.  A  second 
supplement  will  be  published 
June  9. 


Patterson  Had 
No  Set  Formula 
Soys  Tribune 

Chicago  —  If  newspaper  ((tj. 
torial  pages  are  ever  freed  of 
•‘ponderosity  and  cant,”  the  Utt 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  founj. 
er  of  the  New  York  Newt,  win 
deserve  most  of  the  credit,  de¬ 
clared  the  Chicago  Tribune  ii 
an  editorial  tribute  to  the  pob 
Usher.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor 
mick,  editor  and  publisher  of  ^ 
Tribune,  is  the  late  Captain  Pu- 
terson’s  cousin. 

The  Tribune  also  exploded  tb 
popular  theory  that  Captain  P|^ 
terson  had  “the  right  fomiuk 
in  bringing  the  New  York  Nen 
in  a  brief  span  from  nothing  ti 
its  present  standing  as  the  ne«r 
paper  of  largest  circulation  u 
U.  S.  “All  suoh  talk  is  liktj; 
to  be  pretty  silly  because  he 
didn’t  have  a  formula  in  th 
sense  in  which  the  word  i 
commonly  used,"  said  the  Trib¬ 
une.. 

“People  who  talk  learned!; 
about  formulas  have  in  mindtbe 
size  of  headline  type,  an  arbi¬ 
trary  length  to  which  stores  in 
limited,  the  quantity  of  space 
devoted  to  the  various  categoric! 
of  news,  the  number  of  comic 
strips,  and  all  such  measurable 
things.  If  great  newspapen 
could  be  made  by  formula  ii 
would  have,  not  a  half-dozen  d 
them  in  the  world  but  hundrtdi 
and  maybe  thousands,  becane 
any  publisher  prossessed  of  i 
bank  roll  and  an  agate  rule 
could  be  as  successful  as  aiej 
other.  It  is  just  because  m(iit| 
publishers  operate  by  fomuh 
that  most  of  our  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  the  colorless  things  the; 
are. 

His  Editorials  Sang 

“In  this  sense  Patterson  had 
no  formula.  What  he  had  wu 
something  infinitely  more  pre¬ 
cious,  and  that  was  a  sure  seme 
of  what  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  rich  and  poor,  smart  and 
dumb,  were  interested  in  aid 
how  to  tell  it  to  them. 

“The  Tribune  -  News  comic 
.strips  disclose  this  understand¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  not  be  for 
gotten  that  what  he  did  in  de 
veloping  these  cartoons  here  h 
Chicago  and  later  In  New  York 
offers  merely  one  evidence  of 
his  ability  to  penetrate 
minds  and  hearts  of  people.  Hit 
whole  paper  and  the  featare 
pages  of  the  Tribune  as  weiL 
tell  the  same  story.  It  was  tot 
quality  in  him  which  made  alt 
^itorial  page  sing. 

“That,  and  a  boyish  gay^ 
and  a  playful  wit  that 
a  nice  balance  for  his  eamefl- 
ness  and  candor.  If  the  editoriii 
pages  of  this  country’s  newt" 
papers  are  ever  freed  of  pon¬ 
derosity  and  cant  Patterson  w 
deserve  most  of  the  credit  W 
the  achievement.  His  editorW 
have  shown  the  way.  Not^ 
can  be  more  certain  than  to' 
he  would  have  quit  the 
paper  business  if  it  had  not  no® 
fun  for  him,  or  if  he  ** 
thought  for  a  moment  tMt  w 
other  occupation  could  g'W  ito 
the  same  lusty  pleasure  and  » 
same  solid  satisfactions.” 
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Nationals  Made 
^eou  Chiefs 
^  for  AP  Abroad 

5/  Kcw  Associated  Press  foreign 
I  ^ce  appointments  by  Execu- 
L  Director  Kent  Cooper  in- 
^  Uisse  Lemkow,  chief  of 
I-  is««u.  Copenhagen;  Hendrik 
b  Uriting.  chief  of  bureau,  Am- 
b  jigdain.  and  Ake  Fen.  chief  of 
r  b«t«u.  Oslo. 

K  Uinkow  succeeds  Judson 
^  (^Quinn  at  Copenhagen.  O'Quinn 
^(comes  special  representative 
(  (ff  Mr.  Cooper  in  Scandinavia. 

1-  testing  succeeds  William  Boni 
I  It  Amsterdam.  Boni  has  re- 
fi  nimed  to  the  New  York  sports 
iaH,  after  serving  as  a  war  cor- 
lapondent.  Fen  succeeds  Ned 
tedness.  who  is  returning  to 
bt  United  States. 

All  three  new  chiefs  of  bu- 
rHUS  are  nationals  of  the  re- 
jpKtive  countries  in  which  they 
Trib-  in  assigned.  All  three  have  had 
iitensive  AP  training,  and  had 
Mdlj  Jiring,  story-book  existences  as 
dtkt  members  of  the  underground 
arti-  during  the  German  occupation 
s  IK  d  their  countries. 

W*  Grounded  in  Principles 
^  Their  appointments  represent 
Mr  Cooper’s  decision  to  give 
iaereased  responsibility  in  cer- 
bio  instances  to  nationals  of 
other  countries  who  have  been 
ihoroughly  grounded  in  Asso- 
cbted  Press  operations  and 
jj  j  principles,  a  policy  explained  as 
^  tdlecting  the  international  as- 
pett  of  AP  s  global  operations. 
Lemkow  was  for  15  years 
jijjj  news  editor  of  Denmark’s  larg- 
j  jj.  at  prewar  newspaper.  He 
(1^,  ficip^  to  Sweden  in  the  sum- 
MT  of  1943  to  avoid  the  Ges- 
■apo  and  a  short  time  later  went 
to  work  for  the  AP  at  Stock- 
hM  holm.  By  secret  means  he  kept 
in  touch  with  most  Danish  pub- 
Pf*"  Ibhers — he  even  made  a  deal 
for  AP  office  space  in  Copen- 
higen  while  the  Germans  were 
there.  He  slipped  back  into 
™  Denmark  in  a  fishing  boat  a 
week  before  the  Nazi  capitula- 
tion. 

Kersting,  41,  was  a  correspon- 
dent  for  the  AP  in  Holland  and 
“  hm  been  news  editor  of  the 
•J®  .tmsterdam  bureau  since  its  es- 
t^lishment  after  the  liberation, 
^ng  the  last  year  of  the  war 
he  issued  his  own  underground 
newspaper. 

fen.  who  came  to  New  York 
m  1M2  to  assist  the  OWI  in  the 
organization  of  its  Norwegian 
nrMch,  spent  several  months  in 
>  German  concentration  camp 
Wore  his  escape  into  Sweden. 

■ 

Anker  in  City  Post 

Edward  R.  Anker,  who  re- 
iffrd  rwently  as  an  assistant 
nnepresident  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  after  26 
yew  of  service  in  the  Public 
relations  Department,  has  be- 
“®e  press  secretary  to  City 
jWnptroller  Lazarus  Joseph  in 
Now  York  City.  Mr.  Anker  was 
JMtime  city  editor  of  the  AI- 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
and  political  writer  for 
Associate  Press.  He  is  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  Society  of  the  Sil¬ 
urians. 

Editor  &  puiLisHiRfa 


d^tiitttarp 

O.  H.  WATSON,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Newt,  Two  Rivert  ( Wis.) 
Reporter  and  Manitowoc  ( Wis. ) 
Herald,  died  May  21. 

Arthur  James,  68,  one-time 
city  editor  and  Sunday  editor. 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
and  recently  financial  editor, 
Baltimore  News  Pott,  died 
May  22. 

Theodore  Friedrich  Willhath. 
41,  field  supervisor,  McCann- 
Erickson,  advertising  agency, 
New  York  City,  died  May  24. 

George  C.  Reeve.  57,  statisti¬ 
cian,  Lot  Angelet  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  and  Exprest,  died  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  May  20. 

Thomas  G.  Green,  Jr..  48,  one¬ 
time  assistant  city  editor,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  died  in  Cincinnati 
recently  after  two  years’  illness. 

Fred  Gottlieb,  47,  editorial 
writer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
died  suddenly  May  27. 

■ 

Paul  R.  Eyerly  Dies; 
Founder  of  PNPA 

Bloomsburg,,  Pa.  —  Paul  R. 
Eyerly,  67.  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Bloomsburg  Morning 
Press,  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders.  died  May  27  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness. 

In  partnership  with  C.  Thomas 
Vanderslice,  he  founded  the 
.Press  in  1902.  His  first  newspa¬ 
per  training  was  obtained  while 
serving-  as  correspondent  for 
metropolitan  newspapers.  He 
was  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
correspondent  more  than  50 
years. 

In  recent  years  he  had  been 
active  in  the  State  Parks  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  creation  of  the  large 
State  park  in  Ricketts  Run,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County.  Surviving  are 
three  children:  Mrs.  Felix 
Schwammberger,  of  New  York 
City;  Robert  R.  and  Paul  R. 
Eyerly,  Jr.,  of  Bloomsburg,  and 
R.  E.  Eyerly,  publisher  of  the 
Berwick  (Pa.)  Enterprise, 
m 

Acme  Names  Dotvling 
As  Telephoto  Director 

Appointment  of  Allen  V.  Dowl¬ 
ing  as  telephoto  director  of 
Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.,  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Robert 
L.  Beard,  gen-  JHHUjk 
eral  news  man- 

^Dowling,  for 
some  months  ad- 
ministrative  as- 
sistant  to  Beard.  t  a 

will  supervise  M 

all  news  cover- 
age  end  distribu- 
tion  problems  JsVmKKL 

of  Acme’s  wired 
picture  network.  Dowling 

Dowling  is  33, 

married  and  father  of  a  son. 
Formerly  manager  of  United 
Press  bureaus  at  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  he  has  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  14  years. 


A.  F-  Sanford,  71, 
Ex-Publisher, 
Dies  in  Fall 

Philadelphia — Alfred  F.  San¬ 
ford,  71.  former  publisher  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and 
Tribune,  fell  to  his  death  May 
22  from  a  ninth-floor  room  of  the 
Graduate  Hospital,  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  since  September 
1945.  receiving  radiation  therapy 
for  a  throat  ailment.  Death 
came  instantly,  ending  a  career 
as  financier,  sports  enthusiast 
and  publisher. 

Almost  from  his  college  days 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Sanford  became  identified 
with  the  Journal  and  Tribune. 
From  a  minor  position,  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  within  a 
few  months  and  publisher  in 
1898.  He  sold  the  paper  to  Luke 
Lea  in  1928. 

While  he  did  not  engage  in 
active  editorial  work.  leaving 
that  to  his  veteran  editor,  Capt. 
William  Rule,  he  delighted  to 
familiarize  himself  with  all  de- 
oartments  of  the  paper.  He  liked 
to  attend  publishers’  conven¬ 
tions. 

Editorially  and  personally  he 
supported  good  roads  programs 
and  made  many  trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  insure  the  Dixie  and 
Lee  highways. 

Throughout  his  life  he  had  a 
great  love  for  travel.  With  his 
first  wife  he  enioyed  many  trips 
to  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Short¬ 
ly  before  he  was  stricken  with 
the  malignant  throat  ailment 
from  which  he  suffered  two 
years,  he  and  the  present  Mrs. 
Sanford  had  planned  a  trip  to 
Spain. 

In  addition  to  some  skill  in 
playing  the  cello.  Mr.  Sanford 
delighted  to  play  the  electric 
organ  in  his  handsome  Kingston 
Pike  home  whose  elaborate  gar¬ 
dens  and  extensive  arboretum 
were  also  his  hobbies. 

The  first  Mrs.  Sanford  died 
several  years  ago.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  second  wife,  a 
brother.  Hugh  W.  Sanford. 
Knoxville  capitalist,  and  two 
sisters.  Another  brother,  the  late 
Edward  Terry  Sanford,  was  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

■ 

Ernest  Milner  Retires 
From  Colorado  Daily 

Montrose,  Colo.  —  After  34 
years’  service  with  the  Montrose 
Daily  Press,  Ernest  L.  Milner, 
who  had  been  manager  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  sold  his  stock 
in  Ihe  paper  and  will  retire. 
William  Prescott  Allen,  Laredo. 
Tex.,  who  has  owned  the  balance 
of  the  stock  for  two  years,  is  the 
purchaser. 

Milner  came  to  the  Press  in 
1912.  starting  in  the  composing 
room  and  later  advancing  to  the 
advertising  department  and  be¬ 
coming  manager.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Colorado  Press  Association. 
Mr.  Milner  has  been  succeeded 
by  Richard  J.  Theobald,  formerly 
of  Columbus.  O.  Mr.  Theobald, 
discharged  from  the  Ck>ast  Guard 
in  October,  was  publisher  of  two 
weeklies  in  Ohio. 


L.  A.  Times  Plans 
Home  for  Radio 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Plans  for 
a  lO-story  office  building  to 
house  television  and  frequency 
modulation  studios  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  this  week  by  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  president  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  while  testify¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  a  petition  for  a 
television  permit. 

He  said  the  company  has  set 
aside  $4,340,000  for  the  project. 
$3,000,000  of  which  is  earmarked 
for  the  office  building.  Mr. 
Chandler  said  it  was  expected 
that  the  television  station  would 
operate  at  a  loss  for  four  to  five 
years.  Operating  cost  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $40,000  a  month. 

Dailies'  Program 
Helps  Agendes, 
Coast  4-A  Told 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  San 
Francisco  newspapers  are 
“changing  scenery’’  preparatory 
to  a  new  presentation  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Ingraham 
Read,  publisher  of  Oakland 
( Calif,  t  Post  Enquirer,  assured 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  here  May  27. 

Ingredients  in  the  modern 
newspaper  formula  include 
products  improvement  gained 
from  findings  of  the  Continuing 
Stud'es.  the  "All  Business  Is 
Local’’  theme  developing  through 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
a  program  of  continued  better 
selling  and  servicing  through 
teamwork,  as  planned  by  the 
publishers’  representatives. 

“We  believe  we  have  stopped 
taking  ourselves  for  grants,” 
Read  said,  “When  we  hit  our 
stride,  you  will  be  offered  ser¬ 
vices  and  information  that  will 
be  extremely  helpful  to  your 
business.” 

Mr.  Read  noted  that  newsprint 
conditions  have  been  accentuated 
by  a  five  million  daily  circula¬ 
tion  increase  since  1940;  wage 
scales  for  printing  trades,  re¬ 
porters  and  office  workers,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  Coast,  are  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  scales  in 
other  industries,  and  newsprint 
cost  has  gained  34%  since  1940. 

Mr.  Read  declared  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  Coast  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  to  realize  half 
their  revenue  from  circulation, 
“a  healthy  trend  well  beyond 
the  fact  that  national  advertising 
is  not  asked  to  pay  a  higher  mil¬ 
line  in  the  face  of  precipitously 
increasing  production  costs.” 

’I^e  six  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  newspapers  gained 
51.30%  in  circulation  since 
1940:  the  three  Sunday  papers 
41.12%,  hence  the  combined 
maximum  milline  rate  has  been 
reduced  16.6%,  Mr.  Read  stated. 
■ 

Publishes  Vet  Guide 

Salem,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon 
Statesman,  of  which  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  former  governor  of  the 
state,  is  publisher,  has  published 
a  four-page  pamphlet  for  free 
distribution  to  veterans,  giving 
listings  of  public  agencies. 
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Colorado  Firm's 
Sunday  Ad 
Sells  Memorials 


The  Colorado  Survault  Co., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  40%  increase  in 
business  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  according  to  its 
owner.  W  H.  Snyder,  this  can 
be  traced  to  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program. 

The  10-year-old  tirm  began  a 
consistent  weekly  campaign  in 
the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel  18  months  ago, 
with  small,  two-column  by  five- 
inch  ads  every  Sunday.  These 
ads  are  planned  and  prepared 
by  the  Sentinel’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment 

Since  the  campaign  was 
launched.  Mr  Snyder  points 
out,  his  business  has  increased 
40%.  He  believes  the  increase 
would  have  been  closer  to  100% 
if  he  had  sufficient  merchandise. 

The  32-week  campaign  costs 
the  firm  2%  of  its  gross  sales 
and  brings  in  enough  business 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  Mr. 
Snyder  to  call  on  customers  and 
travel  out-of-town  (although  he 
continues  his  personal  contacts). 
'Hie  advertising  also  has  been 
responsible  for  orders  received 
from  states  other  than  Colorado, 

In  his  ads  Mr.  Snyder  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  “veteran  memo¬ 
rial"  idea  with  great  success.  He 
also  encourages  customers  to  in¬ 
dividualize  the  monuments  they 
buy  and  lately  has  been  sug¬ 
gesting  the  use  of  color  in  pa¬ 
triotic  and  setting  sun  designs. 


Prints  Rural  Extra 

The  fifth  annual  Rural  Life 
Edition  of  the  Spencer  (la.) 
Daily  Reporter,  published  as  a 
tabloid  supplement  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  edition  of  May  8,  contained 
48  pages  of  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  matter  of  special  interest 
to  farmers  of  the  area. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tlm^— .50  per  llae 
4  timet — .40  per  line  per  Interltan 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCATIONI 
I  time— .90  per  line 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  Iniirtlee 
4  timet — .70  per  line  per  interHee 
3  linet  minimum 

Count  approxtmetaly  five,  5  latter 
words,  one  Una. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Nawtpaper  Brekart 

OAPABLB  KAntUXO,  buylac  «eU- 
tmg,  Biercara  dafiiaa  ae  waakllaa.  any- 
wkara  in  U.  ■.  Ma  laaaat  er  tradat. 
ban  Fatphnar  Apanay,  MaakrUla.  Mtak. 

'ooBrutHrriAL  uvobmatiov" 

On  DaMT  Mawanepar  Prapartlaa 

W.  H.  oUear  OaTrantura.  Oafif. 


iittaMiahad  1914.  Newtpaperi  bonaht 
and  tald  withant  publicity. 


Xa  idunsm: 
RM  Rnrh  Am 


LT  *  OCHOAMT 

I  Tark  IT.  V.  T. 


H  if  **Tha  OeWan  Bnla*'  la  aer  par* 
afdah.  Aatfene  W.  Otnaa.  W8  Maakat 
■tZlan  trantlaaa  •,  <M¥. 


Wawtpapari  Wantad 

TOUNO  VA.  FTTBUSHn  (waakly) 
Waata  dally  la  Tirylala.  Haa  8T&.0M. 
Qaoraa  Olantan,  Tappahanaook,  Va. 
VBWSPAPBB  WAVTBO:  VeteraiTof- 
fleer,  writer  MaeArthnr'a  eoantunigua; 
former  newapaperman.  poblieiit,  and 
copywriter;  now  emplayod  radio  ad- 
rertlaing,  detlree  contaet  with  rlaw  to 
purrhaae  partMpatlnc  intereat  In 
weekly  or  tmall  dally.  Prlnoipalt 
only.  Write:  Jay  W.  Jenaan,  Mlll- 

hrooke  Farm,  Bealeton.  Va. _ 

TWO  Mavy  veterans,  experienced  newt- 
men,  want  Sonthem  county  *eat  week¬ 
ly.  Box  4765.  Editor  k  Publither. 


Iloe  and  Goes  Octuple  21%"  cut-ofT. 
fine  for  colored  romica,  alto  two  Tubu¬ 
lar  decks  complete.  Geo.  Oxford. 
Boise.  Idaho. 


“WANTBO  TO  BUT” 

Used  SO-in.  hand  operated  paper  ent- 
ter;  used  iron  bate  in  1  col.  and  2  col. 
widths;  8  to  10  ft.  steel  composing 
room  table;  tmall  used  proof  press 
suitable  for  proofing  engraver’a  plates. 
News-Dispatch.  Michigan  Oity,  Ind. 
MEWSPAPBB  and  Magatine  Rotary 
Presses.  With  or  without  stereo,  AC 
or  DO  drives.  For  immediate  or  future 
removal.  Tour  equipment  offered  in 
confidence  to  interested  parties  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHUUIAN 

552  E.  Main  8t.  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 


WANTBO 

Gott  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18H  inch  printing  diameter — 
2m  inch  ont-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prieat.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUT 
Octuple  press.  21%  inch  cut-off.  Pur- 
nith  all  details.  Bex  4274,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUT 
Single  width  Preae,  4  doeks,  21%  inch 
cut-off.  State  all  details.  Box  4275, 
Editer  A  Pnbiltker. 


WANTED:  Four  latest  style  Wide  34- 
Channel  Linotype  Auxiliary  magaiines 
Type  1-3907.  Cleveland  Shopping 
New.*,  5309  Hamilton  .-tvenue,  Cleve¬ 
land  14,  Ohio. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

FIiAT  BED  Duplex  and  Ooae  Prettet 
8  page,  alto  12  er  18  page  Stereotype 
Presses.  Advise  eomnfsta  particulars. 
NOBTHBEN  IfAOftCT  WOBKB 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Peansylvanla 


WANTED  —  Two  quad  single  width 
printing  preaaea  with  21  %"  cut-off 
with  stereotype  equipment  for  same. 

Advise  location,  price,  condition  and 
when  available.  Bex  4680,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

OOUNTBT  NBW8PAPBB— ExeeUeat 

opportunity  for  man  and  wife  who 
know  newspaper  work,  Northeeutral 
Washington;  established  28  yre.;  also 
8-bedroom  modern  house  and  8  lata, 
80  X  180.  Priee  88,500.  Inquire 
Mary  A.  Mu»hy,  Deaeoness  Hospital, 
Wenatchee,  Washiagtoa. 

OObD  WBSK1.T,  will  sell  third  to 
hustling  GI;  assume  management.  Earl 
McGinnis,  Broker,  Lewistoam,  Mon¬ 
tana^ _ 

ESTABLISHED  national,  quality, 
sports-recreation  magatine.  All  or  part 
for  sale.  Oirrulation  7,000.  017 

Lakepoiute  Detroit  30.  Michigan. 


Busiaess  Oppei  fiuslles _ 

BXPBBIENOBD  young  editor  inter¬ 
ested  in  permanent  connection  with 
good  paper  ia  Rocky  Mta.  or  western 
town  of  around  10,000  to  40,000  pop- 
nlatlon.  Osn  make  substantial  invest¬ 
ment.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
4690,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ABTIOZdII.  Banka,  TUMm,  PUys 
marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha  Klaaa- 

aer,  1«0  B.  4»tA  Bt..  B.  T.  18. 


84  PAOB  GOSS  OCTUPLE 
4  Units— double  folder,  28  9/16  cut¬ 
off,  AO  drive,  will  do  color. 

U  PAGE  HOB  SEXTUPLE 
21  %  cut-off,  double  folder.  DlO  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  stereo. 


color  cylinder,  complete  stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Msin  8t.  Rochester  4,  N,  Y. 
FOB  BAI2,  one  font  of  each  of  the 
following  Moaotype  Matrices.  As 
good  as  new.  Devinne  outline  No.  42 
in  14,  18,  and  24  pt.  Goody  Hand- 
tooled  No.  888  in  18,  84.  80,  36,  and 
48  pt.  Sheboygan  Press,  Sheboygsn, 

Wisconsin. _ 

PiVB-UtilT  HOB — good  as  new;  cut- 
nff  23  9/16.  speed  48.000.  Box  4710, 

Editor  A  I^bllsher. _ 

16-PAOE  Potter  Rotary  Newspaper 
Press,  complete  with  stereo,  83,000.00 
on  our  floor.  One  model  nine  Lino¬ 
type.  motor  and  electric  iM)t  81,500.00. 
One  ten-ton  Hoe  metal  furnace,  no 
liiirner.  no  pump,  8500.00.  All  equip¬ 
ment  in  use  now  and  in  good  condition. 
M.  Washington,  P.  O.  Box  6177, 

Miami.  Florida. _ 

HOE  5  Unit  Vertical  Type  Super- 
Production  press,  28  6  16'  cut-off. 
60.000  i>er  hour.  A  C  drive,  reels. 


TOUB  UBRABT  BBSEABCH 
in  New  Tork  libraries,  etc.  (English 
or  foreign  languages)  accurately,  com¬ 
prehensively  done.  Reasonable  rates; 
reliable,  prompt  service.  Div.  E,  Lib¬ 
rary  Research  Institute,  476  Fifth 
.\veuue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Hsly  W«gls<  Atkurtigit  _ 

HAVE  opening  for  lady  advertising 
solicitor  calling  on  ladies  shops  and 
related  institutions  in  progressive  one 
daily  western  town  of  9,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Ability  to  write  occasional  news 
Htory  picked  up  on  street,  no  handi¬ 
cap.  Also  some  radio  station  work 
available.  Write  Box  4767,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  experience,  salary 
expected.  Enclose  recent  snapshot. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
To  take  complete  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment  July  1st.  Must  be  competent 
layout,  copy  man :  good  salesman. 
Must  handle  all  key  accounts.  Most 
have  car.  Permanent.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  A  good  com¬ 
munity.  State  age.  experience,  salary 
requirements  and  send  photo  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Guy  M.  Leedy,  general 
manager.  Daily  Advance,  Elisabeth 
City.  N.  0. _ 


STENOORAPHEB 

A  New  York  City  newspaper  has  a 
permanent  position  in  its  advertising 
department  for  an  intelligent  and  cap 
able  young  lady  with  good  knowledge 
of  English  and  good  at  figures.  Five 
day  week,  good  working  conditions, 
splendid  chance*  for  advancement. 
Starting  salary  $35  to  $45.  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Box  4791,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman. 
Opportunity  on  mid-west  daily;  city 


Opportunity  on  mid-west  daily;  city 
of  15,000;  ABO  circulation  7,500.  Top 
solicitor  from  our  four  men  and  man¬ 
ager  display  staff  is  being  promoted 
to  advertising  manager  of  an  associate 
daily.  Our  department  services  260 
signed  yearly  display  contracts.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  copy,  other  than  chain,  is 
written  in  our  ofliee.  Sell  timei-a- 
week  exclusively,  no  exceptions,  no 
special  pages.  Prefer  young  man  who 
wants  to  learn  times-a-week  plus 
plenty  of  good  hard  selling.  Enclose 
photo.  W>ite  Box  4778.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


IMp  Wxiittad— iUvar^ 

ADVERTISING  SAU^CS^^ 
tional  Department  of  highly  ^ 
daily  in  large  central  Bastsca  eh^ 
to  40  years  eld  with  good 
in  competitive  newspaper  |Z 
Preferably  man  with  tame  axesZ 
in  food  elassification.  Startlag^ 
eommensnrate  with  experlaase.*  IC 
advancement  aa  earned.  Box  Ms  li 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Advsrtfl 
man  to  work  on  weekly  tabloid  I 
per  week  to  start.  Write  expsiiJ 
Blacker  Printing  and  PnblithiBi  A 
pany,  550  Brandeis  Thsster  BeiUt 
Omaha.  Nebraska. 


Omaha.  Nebraska.  "•"mi 

ADVERTISING  man  for  chaia  via 
lies  New  York  State.  Must  he  cipik 
of  biiiidling  sales,  copy  and  liyog 
State  (lualifications  and  salary  dsaad 
Wavi-rly  Siin.  Inc.,  Wavsrly, 
York. 


PROFITABLE  Printing  Business  in 
,Santa  Barbara,  Oalifornia.  All  equip¬ 
ment,  stork  and  good  will  included. 
Will  do  approximately  $100,000.00 
this  year.  Under  same  management 
3.5  years.  Owner  wishes  to  retire. 
Terms.  Exclusively.  Krebaum  and 
Krehaom.  1122  Santa  Barbara  Street. 
Phone:  5178.  Santa  Barbara,  Oalif. 


Spatial  Sarvicas 
ANNOUVOBMBNT  TO 
SPORT  BDITORS 

The  nationally  known  OOLLYER’S 
CHATTER  A  DAILY  TURF  SELEC¬ 
TIONS  nra  now  baing  ayndleated 
throughout  tha  United  States  and 
Canids. 

— Powarfnl  Olreulattonx  Bnllder — 
For  fnll  partienlara— Contact 
OOLLTBR’S  NEWS  BUREAU 
188  West  Randolph 
Ohlcago  1,  HI. 


Help  Wanted — Art 
MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATOR  Wig 
ED  for  large  metropolitan  daily  ■ 
Midwest:  must  be  fully  experUied 
write  stating  qualifications,  saiary  l» 
sired  and  submit  samples.  Box  tfC 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 

RETOUCH  ARTIST  WANTED  ~h 
large  evening  daily  in  Middleval 
must  be  thoroughly  experiencM  b 
handling  photographs  and  Isysia 
Write  full  details.  Box  4782,  XiHp 
&  Piihiisher. 

ATT^TION  ARTISTS,  OASTOW 
ISTS.  Have  tentative  national  lyig. 
i-ate  eontract  for  1  illnstritivs  iid ! 
comir  strips.  Great  rhanco  for  m 
soned  artists.  Box  4777,  Editor  I 
Piihlialier. 


laisi 


_ Help  Wanlad  Crcilatiaa 

wanted"  Oirrulation  Manigor  hr 
small  town  daily.  Middle  West,  vh 
knows  how  to  sell  and  can  handlofx 
rier  boys.  Good  opportnnity  l«  i 
fellow  with  something  on  tke  taH 
Box  4770,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED;  Experienced  cimlilla 
manager.  Returned  veteran.  Alhr- 
noun  paper.  New  England.  B« 
4774,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WuUd — AdaieioMm 

PROMOTION  BCANAGBE  wtiMd  k 
Metropolitan  newspaper  la  kl|Ul 
competitive  market.  Moat  bo  qaiUM 
to  aaanme  fnll  reaponaibility  sad  b 
produce  dynamic  and  origlaal  proao 
tiooa  for  newapaper  and  radio  ititta 
Excellent  opportunity  and  fiMn 
Send  fnll  particulare  of  boalaeie  biA 
ground  and  peraonal  history,  tad  ikb 
salary  expected.  Replica  held  md 
denttal.  Box  4687,  Editor  A  PahM* 


Help  Wauted— Editorial 
EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  mi 
daily.  Poaition  permanent.  Pndi 
family  man.  Write  full  partiNlM  b 
Pnbliaher,  Key  Weet  Citiiea,  If 

Went.  Florida. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTEB  trS 
Permanent  poaition,  good  cbiaei  A 
advancement.  Preference  gixm  ■■ 
trained  on  amall-town  midwest  dtilht  xM  oatlin 
In  reply  give  age,  experieaee,  awM  eu  nd  i 
statns  and  complete  informatiea.  SHn-  iTN.  Edito 
ing  Daily  Gasette,  Sterling,  Illliieh. 
PROGRESSIVE  Rocky  monntaia  ^ 
teriioon  daily  haa  opening  for 
enced  reporter  or  copy  reader.  Pi* 
man  familiar  with  west.  Give  * 
background,  experience  and  ttt* 
recent  photograph  with  reply. 

4778.  Editor  A  Publisher.  . 

NATIONAL  MAGAZI^  wants  a 
ilitional  associate  editor  capeWe  « 

I'diting  scientific  subject  matter  * 
til  at  it  can  be  understood  by  the  pa 
eral  reader.  Should  be  leqaalm" 
with  physical  sciences  such  ai  <bw 
istry,  physics,  astronomy,  etc- 
able  to  write  about  same.  Send  f* 

■letails  age,  edncatlon,  expenmta 
marital  status,  salary  expected, 

Box  4764,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  _ 
COMPETENT  man  for  police  and  I* 
oral  news  reporting.  State 
ence,  give  references.  Write:  Edb". 

Billings.  Mont.,  Gaiettf. 

MAOAEINB  WRITER  •  rewriM  -jg 
editor.  Experienced.  Good 
knowledge  of  railroads  •■^.''•*”5 


knowledge  of  railroads 
travel.  A.  0.  Kalmbaeh,  ^tor  ••• 
pnblisher.  TRAINS  MafMmc.  W 
N,  7th  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


,_J~k«Tt  •0B»4  n«wij*p*r  tr«ta- 
7  Mtr*  OB  th*  ball  ba- 

‘,^11  want  to  plor  • 
^%'piMlBj  oot  Amorioo'o  cvaab- 
daily — Kroatoat  la  aaaa* 
raanlta,  la  Ira#  rala  tarn 
ui  talant,  aad  la  aalair 
,  Wrlta  Iraakly  why  yaa 
NawtUat  extra  aa  raaa  aaa 
iMrnan.  We’ll  away  raaarda 
[Mtaally  topnotah  aaaafh,  fa* 
—K  iMt.  Wrlta  Bax  4hli,  Bdt- 
rr^hlliher. 


iji|agfr?B  OPEBATOB  —  Nlxhta. 
'  ilInMeat.  Dnloa-Balletia.  Walla 
Wath.  Wire  or  wrlta. _ 


mOTTTE  OPEBATOB,  straight  mat- 
X.  •*•  or  job.  Dnion.  For  foil 
JbtiU  write  News-Dlspateh.  Michigaa 

I*.  W; _ _ _ 


Ubr 


fUTED:  Printing  instriiotor  and 
Ihflor  of  rollege  prfss  for  ainall 
IjiitkwMlern  oolloge  Must  be  ex- 
I^Bfrd  in  all  phases  of  printing, 
njaw  trademic  training  desirable. 
^adiJ  opportunity  with  annual  in- 
tenure,  and  retirement  plan. 
1#:;  to  President  Floyd  D.  Oolden. 
K;?™  Sew  Mexico  College,  Portales. 
Itf  Sexicn. 


WL 


Hd»  Wanted — Mackaaical 


^SSHEN,  wanted  by  large-volume 
wi  room  equipped  with  Duplex  tu- 
aliri  Most  be  experienced  on  this 
Ttf  if  eqnipment :  must  also  be  union. 
'  mdily  eligible  to  membership, 
sil' $74.64  days;  night  and  lobster 
Siiu  10  and  15%  higher,  respective- 
ITH-Iiour  work  week;  no  trouble; 
St  of  conditions.  Shopping  News. 
IM  Hamilton  Ave..  Cleveland  14.  O. 


Htip  Waatad — Promotion 


I’lOMOTION  ASSISTANT.  Man  with 
and  imagination,  who  can  or- 
aiit  and  conduct  editorial,  sports 
at  circulation  events,  contests  and 
ierral  promotional  activity.  No  mar- 
'ntiait  or  research  work.  Good  Kast- 
ti  city.  Write,  including  telephone 
ta'cr.  Box  4762.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


UDSTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

S  I.  City  newspaper  is  in  the  market 
h  Ike  best  promotion  talent  it  can 
a  is  return  for  a  starting  salary  of 
6400  and  a  chance  at  the  top  job 
ctkic  ail  months.  What  have  you  to 
<ict  Box  4788.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PBOHOTION  MANAGER 
jjdwpolitsn  newspaper  near  New 
lat  leeki  a  competent  and  experi- 
*#4  mtn  to  handle  its  promotion 
a4  pnblic  relations.  This  is  an  ex- 
uast  opportunity  for  an  ambitions 
VO*  man  who  is  willing  to  work 
*•  to  win  an  important  place  in  u 
SS***  Please  submit 

Oaf  ostline  of  qualificatiuns,  expcri- 
ja  ni  salary  requirement  to  Box 
'm,  Editor  &  Publislier. 


P^APBR  AMALTBTR-Typafra- 
imukt-np,  stylo,  araatlva;  pravaa 
afif"***  la  faUUf  roaalta.  Faa 
Pi  Box  4669,  Editor  *  PahlUkar. 
EDITOR, 


SitaatioB  Waatad — Advartiaiaf 


^TB  EDITOR-ADVBRI181MO 
LOIR  for  Amerloa'a  moat  atraam- 
atskly,  toarn  25,000.  Sxparl- 
— K  srlfiaaltty  daairad.  Editorial 
***12189014001;  advertiainf  eaaantlal. 

pkota,  brief  biofraphy,  mial- 
'JC^ni.ry,  qualiflcationi.  Permanaat, 
setup.  Art  Rhodaa,  La- 
Uf*.  LaGraafa,  Oa. 


SELLING 

newapapers.  - . - 

Pagea.  Theora  W.  Crosby, 
ISOth  St.,  Whlteatona,  L.  I 


- ,  180,000  city, 

-a^  ‘ditorship  or  eexentive  poat 
aF?  ™ium-ilied  newapaper,  Sonth- 
^*'f**-  Can  direat  ataff  and 
'’otitanding  paper.  Know  all 
_  aimirtmejt,  make  inveatmant. 

—  Box  4664,  Editor  4k  Pnbligher. 
lyDOCTlON  MANAGER  open 


for 


sseking  man  with  ability. 
^****11  Can  get  along 

>11  department!  and  keep  costs 
Salary  $125  to  $150.  Will 
^Wj^lntervlew.  Box  4603,  Editor 


I?®  WANT 


special  representation  in 
I^Tfri  Oity  and  virinity.  T  ran  bp 
Jj  jp  Chiprtifo  June  Ist 

the  that  New 

IoUma’  '^*''***  479‘J.  Kdltor 


»nM.be 

INTO* 


SitaalkiBa  Waatad — Cartaooiat 


GAGMAN — CARTOONIST 
Comic  strips,  fuU  page,  single  box  gag 
cartoons.  Desires  connection  with 
newspaper,  syndicate,  magasine.  Vet. 
Box  4793,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SitaatioBa  Waatad — Circalatioa 


STREET  SALES  MANAGER — Metrop¬ 
olitan  experience.  Fast,  thorough,  ef¬ 
ficient.  Real  producer.  Best  refer- 
eneei.  Arrange  interview  ICMA  con¬ 
vention.  Box  4677,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


OIBCXnjkTION  MANAGER 
Capable  executive,  proven  ability. 
Promotion  minded.  lUperience  morn¬ 
ing,  aRernoon,  combination  to  125,- 
000  daily.  Can  bnild  smooth  running, 
producing  organisation.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4679,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioBa  Waatad — Editarial 


NEWS  SXBOXmVB — Expert  en  goed 
aaakeap,  pletarea,  eopyreadlag.  Cre¬ 
ative  position  at  m.e.  or  nawa  editor 
sought.  Ton’ll  like  my  reeard. 
Smaller  city,  good  climate  hat  attrac¬ 
tion  but  so  has  real  big  city  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  4689,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 


VETERAN,  U.  8.  Army  correepondent 
E’TO,  wishes  to  cover  Chicago  ter¬ 
ritory  for  publieatione,  foreign  wire 
services.  News,  feature  or  special  as¬ 
signments.  Part  time.  Box  4656, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


FBATXJRE,  editorial,  and  research 
writer.  Reviews,  reports,  speeial 
atndiet.  Experienced  large  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  government  information. 
High  standerde  of  workmanship.  All 
areas  considered.  Box  4692,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN— 31,  six  years  sound  daily 
experience;  B.  A,;  journalism  M.  S. 
degree  top  school,  best  grades;  intel¬ 
ligent,  veteran,  perionable,  sober,  mar¬ 
ried — want!  city  editorship  small  or 
medinm-aise,  or  copy  desk,  rewrite, 
reporting  large,  daily;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences  Box  4668,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Skaationa  Waatad — Editarial 


CLASSIFIED  BIANAGEB — thoroughly 
experienced  sales,  lay-out,  promotion, 
wants  connection  progressive  daily, 
preferably  Eaatam.  Sncceaaful  record 
large,  email  papers.  Can  sell  display. 
Married,  84  years  old,  2  children.  Will 
appreciate  opportunity  to  establieh 
permanent  home  in  email  city  with 
pleasant  living  conditions.  Write  4721, 
Editor  A  PunUeher. _ 


REPORTER-EDITOR — ex-Marine  cap¬ 
tain;  Yale  graduate;  25;  singls;  6 
years’  experience.  Looking  for  job 
with  future.  Will  produce  results.  Sal¬ 
ary  $50.  For  details  write  Box  4782, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


apacialty  advertising  for 
Churen,  Business  Review 


WASHINGTON  coverage  by  seasoned 
correepondent.  Knows  business,  gov¬ 
ernment,  politics,  finance,  foreign 
trade.  Ten  years  in  capital.  Part  or 
full  time.  Box  4720,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  6  years. 
10  years  newspaper  and  agency  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  ex-army  ollicer. 
32  yrs.  old.  Now  employed  Son.  Daily, 
10,000  circulation.  Desire  position, 
not  necessarily  managerial  capacity 
but  must  have  excellent  opportunity. 
Box  4771,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  AFFRENTICB— Veteran. 
25,  single.  Looking  for  break  in 
newspaper  field.  College  editor.  Strong 
on  sports.  Prefer  small  city  paper. 
Box  4755,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 


FOREIGN  OORBBSFONDBNT 
Ace  newafestnre  man,  ratamlng  to 
Narapa  !a  Jaaa.  iavltas  InaaMat  frarn 


additional  dailiea. 
A  Publisher. 


Bos  4051.  Editor 


REPORTER:  Police  beat  to  Oity  Desk. 
18  years  experience.  U.P.  correspon¬ 
dent.  Prefer  Esskara  daily.  Box 
4751,  Editor  A  PnbHaher. 


ft  Ftf'tblSH-Uffsr  ftsM  l.'mft 


OOFTDESK  TO  M.  E. 
Topflight  telegraph,  city  editor;  em¬ 
ployed  ;  eyeing  stalT  stability,  perma¬ 
nence,  opportunity.  West;  assure  su¬ 
perior  performance;  married,  33.  Box 
4718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOTINO,  married  vet.,  B.  J.  Missonrl, 
varied  experience,  reference,  desires 


position  Metropolitan  N.  T.  Box  4708, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  experi 
(•need,  37  years  old.  now  employed 
with  eastern  morning  daily  of  20,000 
rirculation.  Will  consider  change  to 
growing  paper  where  copy  and  layout 
ability  is  important  factor.  Can  keep 
present  accounts  sold  through  proper 
service  and  get  maximum  space  while 
selling  new  advertisers.  ..’ermanent 
only.  \Wite  Box  4783,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 
Former  editor  of  two  of  Europe’s  pre¬ 
war  raagaiines,  and  for  13  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  one  of  the  greatest 
dailies  in  the  Continent,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  American  publisher.  Amer¬ 
ican  citiien.  Salary  relatively  iinim- 
jiortsnt  at  start.  For  appointment 
write  Box  4785.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN. 
Navy  veteran,  33,  7  years  with  large 
New  York  evening  daily.  2  years  col¬ 
lege.  Prefer  West.  Box  4768,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


WILLING  to  go  anywhere;  Reporter- 
Photographer;  experience  small  town 
N.  Y.  daily,  1  year  N.  Y.  Times,  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism:  start 
immediately;  Box  4784,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORRESPONDENT.  Labor  expert, 
economist,  about  to  leave  for  Austria. 
Would  appreciate  free  lance  or  regu¬ 
lar  assignments  in  that  country.  Box 
4766.  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


’TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  20.  married, 
teetotaler,  wants  chance  at  writing 
side.  Seeks  progressive,  medium- 
size  paper  or  in  transportation  pnblic 
relations.  Skilled  in  feataret,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  international  affairs,  col- 
iimning,  radio  newscasting,  church 
editorship  or  church  publication.  Lead¬ 
er  in  community  affairs.  Scouting, 
Protestant  church.  Let  me  tell  you 
my  qualifications.  Box  4772,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


GIRL  REPORTER-FEATURE  WRIT¬ 
ER.  Young,  aggressive,  newswise,  at¬ 
tractive,  capable  of  handling  any  type 
news  or  feature.  Pour  years  dally  ex¬ 
perience.  Employed,  References.  Mini¬ 
mum  $45.  Box  4776,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  WRITER  -  REPORT¬ 
ER,  12  years,  with  leading  news  or¬ 
ganizations.  available  in  Aug.  at 
$6,000  starting  salary.  Guarantees  con¬ 
sistent  performance  of  page  one  by¬ 
line  calher.  Phila.  area  preferred.  Box 
4780.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WHAT  LIBERAL,  Democratic  editor 
nr  publisher  will  make  honest  woman 
of  able,  productive  leg-and-ilesk  work- 
(>r  now  prnatitnting  her  gifts  and  skills 
to  muddle-headed  reactionism t  Dis¬ 
cerning  news  reporter;  free  lance  fea¬ 
ture  writer  to  leading  papers;  crisp, 
direct  style,  no  journalese;  small  eity. 
metropolitan  experience,  beat,  general 
assignment,  slot,  rim.  Seeks  job  un¬ 
der  policies  that  do  not  stultify  ma¬ 
ture  intelligence,  outrage  New  Deal 
social  ideals,  sadden  Irish  heart.  Box 
4779.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EX-WAC  wants  Reporting,  Rewrite 
Position  Daily,  New  York  Oity  and 
vicinity.  Reporter  Bronx  Daily  Pre- 
War,  Public  Relations  Army,  Over¬ 
seas  2V2  years  Europe,  Now  Staffer 
.Associated  Press,  AVashington.  D.  0. 

-ANYBODY  INTERESTED* 
Sylvia  Spielman,  Fordham  4-7041. 
Call  between  3-6  P.M. 


YOUNG,  amliitious  newsman,  veteran, 
married,  now  top  news,  features  and 
column  writer  on  15,000  daily,  sick  of 
Texas  border,  wants  new  and  greener 
pastures.  Will  work  anywhere  to  get 
away  from  hellish  temperatures,  cac¬ 
tus,  rattlesnakes,  scorpions,  tarantulas 
and  border  politics.  Box  4761,  Editor 
A'  Pnblisber. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER 

Clear,  Concise  Prose.  Articles.  Man¬ 
uals.  Reports.  Technical  Advertising 
Copy.  Aviation  Subjects  a  Specialty. 
Research.  Analysis,  and  Exposition. 
Box  4786.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORSHIP  lolellectnal— anywhere 
ill  world  -  real  ability — creative,  am- 
liilioiis.  (ibil-isopbical.  Box  4760,  Edi¬ 
tor  iV-  I’litilisher. 


SitaatioBa  WaalaJ— FJiOirial 

NEWS  EDITOR,  small  city  daily. 
Present  AM,  want  PM.  college  grad¬ 
uate  and  38,  single.  Address  Box  492, 
Staunton,  Vir.  _ _ 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  OB  RE¬ 
WRITE.  College  graduate,  30,  sinfla, 
(•mpluyed  paper  100,000  circulation. 
Thoroughly  trained,  beat  references. 
Want  writing  reporter  or  rewrite  on 
metropolitan  daily  strictly  on  make 
good  basi-s.  Minimum  $75.  Box  4775. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUB-RETORTER  29,  four  years  news- 
paper  syndicate,  eight  years  theatrical 
background.  Jack  Miller,  10  Brighton 
4th  Road,  Brooklyn  24.  N.  Y. 

MY  ’TRAINING  IS  OVER 
Now,  at  27,  I’m  ready  for  a  Wash¬ 
ington  reporting  job  in  which  I  can 
use  top-notch  writing  ability,  an  alert, 
discerning  mind  and  this  background : 
College  jouru.  and  degree;  raporting 
and  desk,  small  and  medium  dailies; 
reporting,  features  and  editing  AP 
bureau;  big-rity  copydesk.  Box  No. 
4683.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  JAPANESE  COVERAGE?  £x 
perienced  newsman  returning  to  Japan 
will  take  on  additional  standing  as- 
-iignments  for  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines.  Best  of  recommendations. 
Previous  stories  from  Japan  carried 
liy  iiiiiny  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Interested  in  any  offer.  Box 

4763,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

VET. — 23,  want.s  position  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  promotion.  18  months’  ex¬ 
perience  with  metropolitan  newspaper 
in  Market  Research,  out  of  town  con¬ 
sidered.  Minimum  salary  out  of  town 
$50.  J.  Dineen,  112-02  95th  Avenue. 

Richmond  Hill.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

’THOROUGHLY  experienced  news 
man;  12  years  reporter,  rewrite,  copy- 
reader,  department  editor  on  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies.  Veteran.  Box  4787, 

Editor  A  Publi-sher. _ 

REPORTER;  Ex-Army  captain,  31, 
married.  Three  years  general  experi¬ 
ence  including  coart.  police,  feature 
work.  Amherst  graduate.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  4789,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WISH  JOB  in  sports  field;  former 
aasistant  sports  editor  U.  Va.  paper; 
ex-Navy  lA.,  27,  married,  prefer  good 
siied  Bouthern  daily.  W.  P.  Drewry, 
709  W.  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk  7,  Va. 


Sitaattaaa  WaaliJ  Martaaiaal 

BIG  and  little  plant  enicraver  seek.< 
immediate  opening-  Skilled  news  pho* 
to^rapher.  Box  4769,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitaaliaaa  Waatai— Tayic  Kalalieaa 

POLICY  POSITION  WANTED — Wash¬ 
ington  association  executive  seeks 
p.r.  opportunity  in  smaller  group  er 
with  compan^r.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Inquiries  confidential.  Box 
4640,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  man,  38,  now 
in  indnatry,  seeks  better  spot.  Well 
qualified  for  newspaper  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Prefer  medinm  sised  city. 
Box  4686,  CTitor  A  Publisher, _ 

AGGRESSIVE  pnblic  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  29,  earning  $5,200,  experienced 
ia  all  media;  exeellent  background  in 
editorial  field.  Box  4704,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

FORMER  CHIEF,  ETO  Bureau,  War 
Department  pnblieatian,  later  Stars  A 
Stripes  officer  deslrea  pnblie  relations 
for  bnainess  firm  indnatry  or  aaaoeia- 
tion.  Civilian  bsckgronnd  inelndss 
six  years’  corporate  and  sports  ex¬ 
perience  in  pnblic  relations.  Married. 
34,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  Box 
4757,  Editor  A  PublUker. _ 

LEAVING  NAVY  PUBLIC  REX.A- 
TIONS  on  June  3.  Was  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director,  City  of  Boston;  four 
yesrs  rsdio  snnonneing.  writing,  pro¬ 
ducing;  editor  printing  magsiine  two 
years;  writer  for  ten  years;  public 
relations  for  past  five  years.  Desire 
good  PR  opportunity.  Box  4758,  Edi- 
ter  A  Publisher . _ 

PUBLIC  ITT  WRITER,  newspaper, 
fund  raising,  radio,  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  4759.  Editer  A  Pnhlielier. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


DURING  t*i«  war  the  “press  course,  was  the  three  news- 
card”  racket  was  on  the  de-  papers  of  Washington  sending 
dine.  Perhaps  it  was  because  reporters  into  the  coal  Helds  to 
of  the  shortage  of  paper.  Or  it  report  on  actual  conditions 
might  have  bron  that  potential  there.  The  Times-Herald  stoiT 
users  of  these  phoney  cards  were  and  picture  spread  was  consid- 
more  interest^  in  other  things,  ered  so  good  it  was  reprinted 
The  first  example  of  a  revival  in  its  entirety  by  The  Labor 
in  the  racket  has  come  to  us.  Union,  a  weekly  AFL  paper  of 
It  was  sent  by  a  friend  on  the  Dayton,  O. 

West  Coast  who  said  they  were  At  the  .same  time,  the  New 
being  handed  out  gratis  in  York  World-Telegram  .sent  a  re¬ 
wholesale  lota  to  newsdealers,  porter  to  interview  railroad 
TTiere  will  surely  be  others.  men.  The  .story  on  their  work- 
This  particular  card  has  a  lot  ing  conditions  ran  almost  two 
of  .small  black  type  on  it  but  the  lull  columns.  The  New  York 
part  that  hits  the  eye  is  a  red  Sun  did  the  same  thing.  The 
overprint  reading  “Associated  ^ew  York  Times  carried  a  col- 
Press."  umn  and  a  half  story  on  wel- 

If  you  bother  to  read  the  funds  of  labor  unions  and 

.small  type  you  discover  “The  how  it  is  a  well  esiablished  in¬ 
bearer,  - .  is  authorized  stitution.  There  were  probably 

to  represent  the  following  publi-  many  otlier  examples  of  this 
cations:  Readers  Digest,  News-  tVPe  of  reporting  that  have  not 
week.  National  Horseman,  Sports  come  to  our  attention. 

Digest,  Our  Army,  Photoplay,  A  few  examples  don’t  make  a 
Screen  Guide,  Time,  Life,  Es-  ‘-'ase — but  they  certainly  di.s- 
qutrc.  Coronet  and  the  Period-  prove  the  charges  made  in  the 
ical  Magazine  Company,  as  news 

reporter  and  advertising  con-  Another  charge — that  of  ad- 
tractor,  covering  the  entire  U  S.,  vertiser  control  over  the  news 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Any  cour-  and  editorial  columns— was  dis- 
tesies  shown  bearer  in  gather-  Proved  recently,  at  least  as  far 
ing  news  items  for  publications  as  the  Lonsdale  (Pa.t  North 
we  represent  will  be  appre-  Reporter  is  concerned.  A 

dated.”  The  card  is  issued  and  page  editorial  reported 

signed  by  the  Periodical  Maga-  how  a  local  merchant  attempted 
zine  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  to  heep  out  of  the  paper  stories 
That’s  quite  an  assignment  for  concerning  his  wife’s  bout  with 
any  reporter  or  ad  salesman.  We  the  law  over  traffic  violations, 
wonder  if  the  publications  Reporter  ran  the  stories  and 
named  know  they  have  such  commented  “we  had  a  chance  to 
representatives.  We  don’t  know  an  ‘associate  editor’  to  our 

what  the  “Associated  Press”  staff  last  week.  We  muffed  the 
label  on  the  card  stands  for  but  chance  and  Ifwt  an  advertiser 
we  are  sure  the  AP  executives  instead  ...  it  is  the  function  of 
will  be  interested  to  see  how  this  paper,  as  we  .see  it.  to  print 
their  name  is  being  used.  the  news  of  this  community  as 

The  “press  card”  racket  prob-  it  develops.  .  Mr  Yardumian 
ably  causes  more  trouble  for  should  understand  that  when  he 
legitimate  reporters  than  any  sPf^e  in  the  Reporter  that 

other  illegal  device.  ’This  first  what  he  buys.  Nothing  more.” 
postwar  example  should  alert  That  a  a  straightforward  state- 
editors  to  watch  for  and  expose  ‘i'a*  will  earn  more  friends 

the  phonies.  “''d  influence  for  the  Reporter 


HE'S  ALL  SET  FOR  THE  BIRDIE 

The  golden  jubilee  oi  the  automobile  and  the  SOth  annireruny  i 


W.  A.  (Bill)  kuenzel's  service  as  a  newspaper  photographer  coia^ 
hence  the  picture  showing  how  Kuenzel  used  to  equip  hiaueli  a 
1901  when  he  went  out  to  cover  an  assignment  for  the  Detroit  (Mid) 
Nows.  For  11  years  he  was  the  entire  photo  stall  of  the  News.  Not 
he  has  21  cameramen  in  the  department. 


tio  complaint.  His  gripe  results  etc.  It  even  goes  so  far  u  t 
from  seeing  pure  pap  in  news  list  the  price.*.  And  the  pim 
columns  while  his  ad  campaigns  was  merely  a  shot  of  the  'new.- 
are  interrupted.  item — a  bottle  of  cologne. 

We  don’t  blame  him.  If  any  editor  used  that  stuff  ; 

In  our  opinion,  when  news-  ought  to^  be  fired.  We’ll  b-, 
paper  advertising  managers  see  there  isn’t  one  that  did— metn- 
a  situation  like  that  occur  it  is  ing  that  Elmo  .spent  a  lot  oi 
one  of  the  rare  times  when  they  money  for  photo  prints  and  re 
are  entitled  to  stick  their  noses  leases  for  nothing.  That  mone 
into  the  editorial  department  spent  in  a  one  shot  ad  in  ow 
and  holler  bloody  murder.  In  newspaper  would  have 
spite  of  the  fact  that  editors  them  better  results  than  tha: 
sometimes  feel  a  good  handout  wasted  publicity  effort, 
picture  of  a  lovely  girl  will  help  But  that's  not  the  type  of  put- 
to  “brighten  up”  the  page,  they  licity  we’ve  been  talking  about 
should  have  sense  enough  to  It’s  the  subtle  touch  that  gel- 
blue  pencil  the  puff  stuff  in  the  by  some  editors.  And  a  lot  of 
caption.  former  newspapermen  are  gri  .: 

It  isn’t  always  done  ing  it  out.  They’ve  been  hired bt 

Some  of  the  publicity  stuff,  of  cause  they  know  what  will  “get 
course,  is  so  obvious  it  hits  the  by.” 


‘Elmo  -  Honeysuckle  Toiletries.” 
The  accompanying  letter  to  edi¬ 
tors  of  newspapers  informs 
“these  items  will  be  featured  in 
color  in  (seven)  magazines  in 
June.  .  .  .  We  felt  your  paper 
would  like  to  run  the  news 
AN  advertising  agency  friend  of  simultaneously  with  this  na- 
ours,  having  read  this  column 
two  weeks  ago  concerning  cur¬ 
rent  free  space  grabbing  at¬ 
tempts,  reports  something 
screwy  in  the  newspaper  world. 

We  realize  not  all  newspaper 
editors  are  suckers  for  publicity 
stunts  and  not  all  such  stunts 
Dallas,  Tex.— G  B  Dealey  successful,  but  this  adver- 

publisher  of  the  Dallas' Morning  the  current 

News,  who  died  Feb.  26.  left  an  volume  of  such  publicity  in 
estate  appraised  at  $653,634  newspaper  editorial  columns 
Assets  listed  In  an  inventory  at  the  same  time  he 

filed  with  the  United  States  1®  having  scheduled  advertising 
internal  revenue  collector  were:  away  because  of  the 

Real  estate.  ^2.000;  stocks  and  shortage, 

bonds,  $586,114;  notes  and  cash.  Our  friend  places  an  ad  ac- 
$10,292;  insurance,  $31,049,  and  count  which  is  one  of  the  few 
miscellaneous.  ^.177.  using  small  space  on  a  five  times 

Bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to  »  week  basis.  He  is  pushing  the 
Mrs.  Olivia  Dealey,  successor  to  continuity  idea  to  the  utmost, 
her  husband  as  cheirnnan  of  the  'vas  legitimate  news  ma- 

board  of  the  News.  terial  taking  up  the  nonadver- 

tising  columns  he  would  have 


IT  HAS  struck  us.  in  the  last 
week,  that  our  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  more  than  ever 
thrown  back  in  the  face  of  labor 
the  lie  about  the  press  in  gen¬ 
eral  being  anti-labor  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  r^>ort  the  background 
and  causes  of  certain  strikes. 
’The  outstanding  example,  of 


Scholarships  Posted 

Columbus,  O.  —  Plans  hsve 
been  made  by  the 
( O. )  Dispatch  to  make  four  w 
nual  $400  scholarship  awards  to 
carriers  on  the  basis  of  si^lar 
ship  standing  in  school,  crtiMo 
ship  and  their  ability  as  canitrs 


Th«  word  **ASK*'  U,  by  a  paculiar  coincidance,  embaddad  in  ^ 
nama  MASK  IN.  And  appropriately  lo.  Newspapers  using  TheHsi^ 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.— Question  and  Ansjjw 
Feature — find  that  their  readers  look  to  Haskin  for  dependabis  rspHs* 
when  they  write  in  concerning  a  perplexing  fact. 


Tha  Washington  Evening  Sit 
for  Tha  Haakin  Sarviea. 


uauk^  income 

A  COOL  8ILLI0NI 


GROSS  INCOME  OF  THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 
AUTHORITATIVELY  PLACED  AT  $1,052,518^ 


Sensational  developments 
came  to  Spokane  and  the  In¬ 
land  Empire  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  World  demand  created 
high  prices  for  the  district's  met¬ 
als,  lumber  and  farm  products. 
With  Grand  Coulee  completed 
in  1941,  Niagaras  of  cheap  pow¬ 
er  were  available  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  war  industries.  New 
payrolls  were  created.  Spend¬ 
able  income  zoomed  to  higher 
and  higher  levels.  According  to 
Sales  Management's  Annual 
Survey  of  Buying  Power,  the  36 
counties  included  in  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Market  had  a  combined 
Gross  Effective  Income  of 
$1,052,518,000  in  1945— a  Billion 
Dollars,  with  $52,518,000  to 
spare.  Retail  Sales  for  the  Area 
in  1945  were  $527,897,000. 

The  Billion  Dollar  mark  is  a 
milestone  on  the  road  to  ever 
bigger  things  in  Spokane  and 
Its  Inland  Empire,  the  great  and 
growing  market  in  which  The 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle  give  dominating  cir¬ 
culation  and  tremendous  Sales 
influence. 

THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 


POWER 


TOUUST  LURES 


WHEAT 


OWIGATION 


Above:  Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  gross  income  of 
the  Inland  Empire  has  reached  a  cool  Billion  Dollars 


COLOMBIA 


ThE  Spokesman-Review 

MORNING  SUNDAY 

^volume  Putin  f llf(mi£le 


SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 

COMBINED  CIRCULATION  OVER  130,000— 81.24%  UN  DU  PLICATED 


•W»Ud  In  D.  S.  A. 


T  WCTBI  J 

\  MMTMA  -S 

^WISHIMTOW 

.  m  r 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ranks  as  the  second 
financial  center  of  the  nation 


Montgom^y  Stn^t,  San  Francisco — the  Wail  Streai  of  tha  Wost 


It  is  the  West’s  hnaneial  metropolis,  hanking,  in. 
siiranee,  security  and  credit  institutions  with  heai 
(juarters  here  are  adecpiate  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
manufacturer  o|)erating  or  planning  factories  in 
Bay  Region. 

Bank  clearings  amounted  to  $1 4,743.086  in  1 
With  de|M)sits  of  approximately  8H  hillion  dollars, 
hanks  of  San  Francisco  are  prepared  to  meet 
financial  requirements  of  any  enterprise. 

The  Bank  of  America,  the  world’s  largest,  has 
hcadcpiarters  in  San  Francisco.  Seven  of  the  natioa'i 
one  hiindn'd  largest  commercial  hanks  are  also  locatd 
here.  The  Fe<leral  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  is  tH 
headcpiarters  of  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  Distried 

The  expeditious  handling  of  w  idely  diversified  fiMij 
cial  transactions  has  contributed  greatly  to  soai 
industrial  and  trade  relations  between  San  Fraix^ 
and  the  Western  regional  markets.  The  San  Frane^ 
St<N‘k  Exchange,  one  of  the  major  regional  stoa 
exchanges  in  the  United  States,  had  transactioai  iij 
1945  amounting  to  $187,839,327.  Nationally-knmq 
securitv  houst*s  and  home  offices  of  some  of  tU 
nation’s  strongest  insurance  companies  are  located il 
San  Francisco,  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  postwq 
industrial  growth.  | 

For  your  long  range  future,  this  evenly  balaiCM 
economic  area,  huh  of  the  VI  estern  Empire,  proriw 
outstanding  advantages. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS 


lik«‘  tilt*  haiikiiic.instiliitioiis  uiui  liiiaiirial  iiotiscs,  licals  >\itli 
larp*  f^roiips  of  {leoplc  ...  all  kiiuls  of  pcoplf.  It  does  not 
matter  where  they  live,  how  they  vote  nor  where  they  were 


iKtrn.  'I'liev  ean  and  d(»  hny  the  nierehandise  advertisers  offer. 
The  is  your  HKST  medium  in  this  outstandin"  market, 

providing  every  essential  to  make  it  so. 


NfW  YOtK  .  .  .  WfU-Ttlagrom  COLUMBUS  . CM(M 

CLfVfLANO . Pnu  CINCINNATI . PeO 


Pmt  KENTUCKY . Pot 


SAN  niANCISCO . Nowi 


Nowb  Co¥mgBoo  oMoo,  Cimeiooati  Pot 

Timos  KNOXVIlU  ....  Noori-Soohmol 


DSNVEK . Eectr  Mr  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . ^ 

BIRMINGHAM . Pot  HOUSTON . ^ 

MEMPHIS  ...  Cotmmortiol  Appooi  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS . PtottStimilor  ALBUQUERQUE . 

WASHINGTON . Howb  EL  PASO . HonUM 

DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PMIlADELPlia 


NAiiONAt  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  •  230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


'»■'*<  mesas’. 


